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PREFACE 


Hie  techndogy  described  in  this  guidebocriE  is  part  of  a  broad  i^^noach  to  sc^twate  producdvi^ 
improvement  This  preface  provides  an  overview  oi  that  approach  and  identi&s  the  series  d  guidt^ 
books  that  support  it  These  guidebodcs  were  devdoped  by  the  Software  Productivity  Coi»oftium 
under  ccmtract  to  the  Wginia  Center  of  Faroellenoe  for  Software  Reuse  and  Ihchndogy  Ihmsfer 
(VCOE).  For  a  complete  listing  of  VCOE  guidebooks  and  products,  call  the  Software  Productivity 
Consortium’s  Technology  Ihuisfer  Qeaiingjhmise  at  (?Q3)  742-7211 

Each  technology  has  been  packaged  so  it  can  be  used  without  reference  to  the  other  techndogies. 
However,  it  is  also  possible  to  combine  these  techndogies  into  an  integrated  approach  fm  product 
development.  Figure  P-1  shows  how  the  guidebodES  fim  these  techndogies  relate  to  the  practices  d 
software  development  organizations. 


Driveis  and  Tnends  End  System 

Contracts 

Figure  P-L  Structure  for  Int^rated  ^iplication  of  Oonsortinm 'Rdinologies 
These  practices  are  composed  o£ 

•  ImfrovenmU  Efforts  (IE).  ApplicaticMi  of  techndogy  to  improve  software  development  efforts. 
These  efforts  require  managed  approaches  to  assessment  of  objectives  and  current  ca¬ 
pabilities,  planning  for  the  improvement,  intylonentation  of  the  plan,  and  measurement  d 
success. 
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DefHopmtnt  Efforts.  Dcvdoimient  of  products  that  ine^  the  needs  of  custotnen  and  nuokett 
or  products  that  make  the  organization  more  c(xiq)^tive  in  meeting  expected  hiture  needs. 


-  Or^nizatkmal  Process  Desekpmmt  (OPD).  Development  of  standardized 
organizaticmal  process  assets  (e^g.,  process  and  method  descriptions,  procea 
enactment  tools)  tailored  for  a  particular  organizatkm. 

-  Proiuet-Une-Based  Product  md  Process  Derdoptuent  (PID).  Development  of 
int^rated  product  and  process  assets  (e.g.,  core  prodimts  and  processes  for  ads4>ting 
them  for  particular  customer  needs)  appropriate  for  a  particular  product  line. 


/V«i^/4pp&alioRD0id^;pfiMa(E4D).Thetailoringandapplicationoforgani2ational 
assets  for  a  particular  product  development  effort 

'Bible  P-1  describes  how  existing  products  can  be  integrated  to  address  your  organizatimial  practice. 


'BbleP-l.  Consortiam  Goiddxxds  and  Related  Practices 


Guidebook 

Part  Number 

Relatioittliip  to  Software  Practice 

CoRE:  An  Object-Oriented 
Requirements  Method 

SPC-92060-CMC 

Used  for  defining  and  analyzing  requirements 
in  PAD.  Adaptable  for  use  in  PLD. 

Managing  Process 
Improvement:  A  Guidebook 
for  Jrrqilementing  Change 

SPC-93105-CMC 

Supports  IE  by  providing  a  process  and 
sup^rting  guidance  for  initiating  and 
maintaining  an  organizational  process 
inqjrovement  program. 

Process  Definition  and 
Modeling  Guidebook 

SPC-92041-CMC 

Provides  methods  for  defining  and 
documenting  processes  so  th^  can  be 
anafyzed,  mo^ed,  and  enac^.  Supports  IE 
and  OPD. 

Process  En^eering  with  the 
Evolutioruay  Spiral  Process 
Model 

SPC-93098-CMC 

Used  to  iterative^  plan,  manage,  and  ccmtrd 
PAD  and  PLD.  Us^  to  construct 
organization-specific  processes  in  PLD  and 
taUor  them  in  PAD. 

Reuse  Adoption  Guidd)ook 

SPC-92051.CMC 

Suppmts  IE  providing  specific  process 
improvement  activities  for  incorporating  reuse 
practices. 

Reuse-Driven  Software 
Processes  Gtdddfook 

SPC-92019OdC 

Provides  development  approaches  for  PLD 
(domain  engineering)  and  PAD  (application 
engineering)  of  reusable  software  assets. 

St^tware  Measurement 
Guidebook 

SPC-91060CMC 

Stq>p(Hts  IE  by  providing  methods  for 
quantitative  assessment  of  project  status. 

Using  New  Tedmologies:  A 
Teduiology  Tharufer 
Guidebotdc 

SPC-92046<3llC 

Supports  IE  providing  a  process  that 
addresses  how  to  get  an  organizaticm  to  use 
new  techndogies. 
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This  guidebodc  is  the  second  release  of  the  Consortium’s  approach  to  institutumalizing  and  improving 
an  organization’s  software  reuse  practice.  This  revised  versimi  of  the  guidebocA  incorporates  the  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  applying  the  domain  and  reuse  capability  assessuMnts  in  three  best-<tf>bteed  case 
studies. 

For  the  case  studies,  the  Consortium  sought  organizations  that  have  successftilfy  institutkxialized 
reuse.  The  objective  was  to  get  the  feedback  of  an  esqperienced  organizaticm  on  the  Omsortium’s  reuse 
adoption  tec^ologios.  Each  of  the  case  study  organizations  had  bem  practicing  reuse  for  at  least  5 
years  in  the  development  or  maintenance  of  custmner  products.  The  case  studies  included  organiza¬ 
tions  that  developed  systems  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  organizations  that  devdoped  com¬ 
mercial  products,  th^  included  both  so^  organizatimis  (less  than  50  staff)  and  large  organizations 
(more  than  1000  staff),  and  they  included  organizations  in  the  embedded  systems  business  as  well  as 
organizations  in  the  information  systems  business. 

This  guidebook  includes  improvements  to  the  Reuse  Capability  Model  (RCMX  an  elaborated  Domain 
Assessment  Model,  and  adds  a  reuse  assessment  process.  This  version  also  addresses  the  plans  for 
integration  of  process  improvement  technologies  produced  by  the  VCOE.  Specific  areas  of 
improvement  include: 

•  ReuseAdt^tion  Process.  The  Reuse  Actoptimi  process  is  a  decision-suppmt  and  planning  process 
for  defining,  developing,  and  implementing  a  plan  to  institutionalize  reuse.  Ihe  process  provides 
step-by-step  guidance  on  initiating  a  reuse  program,  defining  reuse  addition  objectives  and  goals, 
assessing  the  ciurent  situation  with  respect  to  reuse,  develq)ing  reuse  adoption  strat^es,  anafyz- 
ing  and  sdecting  reuse  adoption  strateges  based  (m  risk  and  eccmomic  viability,  developing  a 
reuse  action  plan,  and  implementing  and  mmutoring  the  reuse  action  plan. 

In  this  version,  the  underlying  technologies  of  the  Reuse  Adoption  process  have  been 
integrated  with  the  process  improvement  product  line,  including  a  common  set  of  activities 
for  Process  Improvement  and  ^use  Adoption  processes.  This  integration  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
naming  of  activities  and  the  addition  of  the  Review  and  Update  Reuse  Program  activity  and 
the  reuse  program  plan. 

•  Domain  Assessment  Modd  and  Assessment  Process.  The  Domain  Assessment  Model  identifies 
factors  influencing  a  business  area’s  opportunities  for  reuse.  The  assessment  process  provides 
a  mechanism  for  qualitative^  estimating  an  organization’s  potential  for  reuse  based  (m  the 
Domain  Assessment  Model.  The  process  helps  managers  and  engineers  to  determine  v^ere 
the  best  opportunities  are  for  reuse  within  the  business  area,  what  realistic  goals  are  for  a  reuse 
program,  and  what  the  impact  is  of  reuse  on  product  development 

The  Domain  Assessment  Model  is  further  elaborated  in  this  version;  its  factors  are  clarified 
and  decomposed  into  a  set  of  attributes  for  use  in  the  assessment  The  assessment  process 
is  new  matoiaL  The  model  and  process  have  been  updated  to  incorporate  feedback  ^m  the 
case  studies. 

•  Reuse  CapaMBty  Modd  and  Assessment  Process.  The  RCM  identifies  the  factors  critical  to 
improving  an  organization’s  reuse  capability  and  prioritizes  the  factors  in  a  manner  that 
reduces  an  organization’s  risk.  The  RCM  and  assessment  process  are  used  to  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  an  organization’s  process  with  respect  to  reuse  (identifying  its  strengths  and  im¬ 
provement  opportunities)  and  to  establish  improvement  goals,  as  well  as  the  staging  of  those 
goals,  in  a  manner  that  mitigates  risk. 
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The  RCM  has  been  updated  to  leflect  feedback  firom  the  case  studies,  indwBng 
e9q;)laiiati(»is  with  examples  of  die  critical  success  fectora  to  in^rave  understandabiU^.  An 
Intergroup  Coordination  critical  success  fect(»  has  also  been  added  to  the  modd.  The  asses¬ 
sment  process  is  new  material  and  has  also  been  updated  to  incorporate  feedbadc  from  the 
case  studies. 

•  Exanvks  mdAr^aets.  Partial  examples  are  provided  to  illustrate  the  activities  of  the  Reuse 
Adoption  process.  In  addititm,  aimotated  outlines  are  provided  for  key  process  artifacts  to 
serve  as  a  modd  for  managers  and  engineers  ai^lyiiig  the  process  to  their  organization, 
including  the  assessment  findings  report  and  reuse  action  plan. 

The  annotated  outlines  are  new  additions  to  the  guidebook.  The  examples  are  updates  to 
version  1  reflecting  the  new  assessment  processes. 

In  addition,  some  material  has  been  removed  from  this  version  of  the  guidebodc.  The  material  in 
Appendix  E  (Example  Work  Products)  of  version  1  was  revamped  and  induded  in  the  bo<fy  of  this 
guidebook.  Appendix  F  (l^thesis  Eamify  of  Reuse-Driven  Software  Developmoit  Processes)  of  ver¬ 
sion  1  was  removed  in  favor  of  a  reference  to  the  1993  Reuse-Driven  Software  Processes  GuidAoak 
(this  year’s  version  of  the  Domain  Engineering  Guidebook),  ^pendix  G  (Reuse  Econcnnics  Models) 
of  version  1  was  deleted  in  favor  of  a  reference  to  the  user  manual  for  the  Reuse  Econmnics 
Spreadsheet  Model,  which  contains  a  more  up-to-date  discussion  of  the  same  material 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


As  demonstrated  in  Euit^)ean,  Japanese,  and  U.S.  organizations,  the  ability  to  reuse  significam 
portions  of  existing  software  assets  offers  significant  potential  for  increasing  engineeting  productivity, 
speed-to-market,  and  tystem  quality  and  for  decreasing  the  costs  of  building  and  maintaining  large, 
software-intensive  systems.  However,  instituting  an  effective  reuse  practice  in  scrftware  develofunent 
poses  substantial  challenges  to  an  organization.  These  challmiges  derive  frmn  a  wide  vari^  of  techni¬ 
cal,  managerial,  economic,  social,  and  1^  factms,  wfaidr  must  be  addressed  if  mganizations  are  to 
succeed. 

This  guidebook  assists  your  organization  in  meeting  the  “reuse  challenge”  through  a  well-d^ned 
approach  for  adoption  and  institutionalization  of  software  reuse  techncdogy  to  improve  productivity, 
qu^ty,  and  competitiveness.  This  guidebot^  will  help  you: 

•  Understand  your  organization's  business  oivironment  (e.g.,  market,  competition,  techndogy) 
and  estimate  the  potential  for  reuse  in  your  business  area. 

•  Understand  your  organization’s  abilities  (e.g.,  process,  tools,  skills,  culture)  to  practice  reuse. 

•  Initiate,  plan,  and  implement  a  program  to  improve  your  organizatimi’s  ability  to  effectively 
exploit  the  potential  for  reuse  in  your  business  area  (Figure  1-1). 

Organizational 
Business  Environment 
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Oncanizational  ^ 

RenscAdtqitioii: 
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Figure  1-L  Retee  Adoption 

Reuse  adoption  is  envisicmed  as  part  of  a  continuous  process  improvement  program;  thus,  the 
guidebook  assists  the  end  user  in  identitying  both  iMar-  and  kmg-term  needs  and  actitms.  It  provides 
guidance  for  developing  a  plan  that  will  put  the  technology  into  practice,  and  it  provides  guidance 
on  how  to  address  critical  institutional  barriers,  risks,  and  jdanning  areas  that  must  be  addressed  to 
make  a  reuse  effort  successful. 


This  section  provides  an  overview  oi  the  guidebodc.  It  identifia  the  gukldwok's  purpose,  intended 
audience,  and  use.  Also,  it  defims  reuse  and  addresses  you  sluMild  consi^  imfdeinmting  a  reuse 

program  now  and  udiy  you  should  use  this  guidebook. 

1.1  AUDIENCE 

The  primary  audience  for  this  guidebodc  is  business  (vganizations  that  (tevelq)  or  maintain  multipte 
soft\me  systems,  versions,  or  products  for  (Hie  or  more  customers,  i.e.,  product  lines,  and  believe  t^t 
software  reuse  technology  may  help  their  organizations  bec(Hne  more  c(Hnpetitive  and  better  able  to 
meet  their  goals  but  that: 

•  Need  to  better  understand  the  benefit  of  reuse  technol(>gy  for  their  organizations 

•  Need  support  in  identifying  and  putting  into  place  required  reuse-related  changes 
These  business  organizations  include: 

•  Companies  that  contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  other  government 
agencies 

•  Commercial  software  product  developers 

•  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  DoD,  intending  to  institute  reuse  into  their  development 
and  acquisition  processes 

•  Organizations  with  no  established  reuse  practice  that  want  to  adopt  reuse 

•  Organizations  that  have  an  established  reuse  practice  and  want  to  improve 

Specificalfy,  this  guidebcxik  is  used  by  those  individuals  within  an  organization  who  are  responsible 
for  defining  and  implementing  the  organization's  reuse  program,  i.e.,  an  organizational  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  and  institutionalize  the  practice  of  reuse  in  your  organization.  This  guidebook  can  also  be  used 
those  individuals  who  adv(x;ate  reuse,  control  organizational  resources,  or  are  affected  a  reuse 
program  (see  Section  1.5). 

12,  WHAT  IS  REUSE? 

Reuse,  as  used  in  this  guidebook,  refers  to  the  use  of  an  asset  in  the  solution  of  different  problems 
or  different  versions  of  a  problem.  Reuse  may  (xxur  within  a  system  (e.g.,  within  a  telephone  switching 
system),  across  similar  systems  (e.g.,  commercial  and  military  aircraft  tracking  systems),  or  in  widefy 
different  interns  (e.g.,  user  interface  services  for  telephone  switches  and  aircraft  tracking  iqrstems) 
(DoD  199^).  A  reusable  asset  is  any  tangible  resource  that  may  appfy  to  the  solution  of  multiple 
problems,  such  as  specifications,  designs,  code,  test  cases,  etc. 

Reuse  technology  comes  in  many  forms,  including  pr(x:ess  and  method  descriptions,  commcm 
architectures,  commercial  off-the-shelf  (COTS)  components,  languages  and  supporting  devel(^ment 
environments,  component  library  mechanisms,  reverse  and  reengineering  tools,  and  applicati(Hi  gen¬ 
erators.  Additionalfy,  reuse  technology  can  be  used  to  meet  mai^  different  or^uiizational  objectives, 
including  quality  improvement,  reduced  time-to-market,  system  upgrades  and  maintenance, 
downsizing,  interoperability,  and  common  product-line  l(X)k  and  feel. 
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13  WHY  SHOULD  YOU  WANT  TO  REUSE? 

Software  reuse  has  been  propounded  for  years  as  a  key  to  increasing  software  productivity.  Also,  in 
many  businesses,  ad  hoc  reuse  is  a  common  occurrence.  So,  you  may  be  asking:  ‘Why  develop  an 
organized  reuse  program  now?  What  has  changed?”  The  reastms  are: 

•  Successes  have  been  rqxirted,  resulting  in  improved  productivity,  quality,  and 
competitiveness. 

•  Reuse  can  improve  competitiveness. 

•  Process  technology  advances  facilitate  reuse. 

•  Software  product  areas  have  matured,  making  reuse  feasible  for  many  domains. 

•  Underlying  technology  has  matured  to  effectively  support  reuse. 

•  U.S.  government  pull  for  reuse  technology  has  increased. 

Each  of  these  points  is  expanded  in  the  sections  below.  In  addition.  Hooper  and  Chester  (1990)  provide 
a  cogent  summary  of  research  and  practice  in  software  reuse. 

13.1  Successes  Have  Been  Reported  Resulting  in  Improved  pRODucnvm;  Quauti;  and 
CoMPurinvENESS 

Many  organizations  are  incorporating  reuse  into  their  software  development  processes,  and  positive 
results  are  being  reported.  These  include: 

•  The  U.S.  Navy  Fleet  Combat  Direction  System  Support  Activity  restructured  its  shipboard 
tactical  data  system  maintenance  activity  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  reuse  of  common  compo¬ 
nents,  and  it  automated  the  production  of  system  builds  from  the  reuse  component  repository 
(DoD  1992b).  As  a  result,  the  Navy  experienced  a  three-to-one  payoff  in  trouble  report 
corrections  (STARS  1992a). 

•  TRW  created  a  set  of  Network  Ari;hitecture  Services  components  that  can  be  reused  across 
a  wide  range  of  expected  systems  (Royce  1990).  As  a  result,  TRW  won  a  major  DoD  contract 

•  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratories  developed  an  architecture-based  reuse  library 
(AdaSAGE)  that  th^  use  in  development  of  energy  control  systems  and  sell  to  third  parties 
for  use  in  constructing  similar  tystems.  The  laboratories  have  achieved  reuse  levels  of  70% 
(Jensen,  Stewart  and  Whittington  1992). 

•  The  U.S.  Army  Conununications  Electronics  Command  developed  a  standard  architecture 
and  components  for  Command  and  Control  Systems  that  were  used  in  development  of 
multiple  systems  (DoD  1992a). 

•  Ibshiba  Software  Factory  reported  50%  reuse  over  its  product  line  in  1989  and  increased 
productivity  by  57%  (Cusumano  1991). 
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•  Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  Command  and  Control  Systems  Division,  created  a  Comimm  Air 
Defense  Ground  Environment  and  reported  realizing  a  37%  savings  over  projected 
development  costs  while  building  two  systems  (Benson  1991). 

•  Boeing  Defense  and  Space  Group  used  the  Consortium’s  Synthesis  process  (Software 
Productivity  Consortium  1993b)  to  improve  its  reuse  capability  in  its  nuxlular  flight  simulator 
program  (Freemon  and  Crispen  1992). 

•  Rockwell  International  (Software  ProductiviQr  Consortium  1992a)  used  the  Synthesis  process 
to  create  an  adaptable  requirements  specification  for  a  part  of  its  communication  omtrol  do¬ 
main.  Users  specified  an  individual  system  in  terms  of  critical  requirements  and  engineering 
decisions  and  were  able  to  generate  corresponding  work  products  from  the  adaptable 
specification. 

•  Hewlett-Packard  Analytical  Product  Group  initiated  a  multisite  reuse  effort  that  developed 
assets  that  could  be  reused  without  modification  and  covered  about  10%  of  lines  of  code 
released  with  the  group’s  software  products  (Martin,  Jackoway,  and  Ranganathan  1991). 

13.2  Reuse  Can  Improve  Competitiveness 

Increasing  international  competition  emphasizes  that  commercial  organizations  have  a  continuing 
need  to  bring  advancing  technology  to  b^  on  their  software  development  efforts.  Similarly,  many 
defense  contractors  find  themselves  in  difficult  times  due  to  decreasing  defense  budgets.  One  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  keeping  your  competitive  edge  will  be  your  ability  to  leverage  existing  assets  (both  staff  knowl¬ 
edge  and  software  artifacts)  to  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  future  customers.  While  reuse  is 
not  a  silver  bullet,  reuse  technology  can: 

•  Provide  Increased  Productivity  and  Faster  Time-to-Marketi  Reuse  technology  allows  you  to  avoid 
effort  previously  required  for  system  production.  Reuse  of  software  assets  will  result,  after  ini¬ 
tial  investments  have  been  made,  in  a  decreased  cost  for  system  development  and  a  reduced 
development  schedule. 

•  Provide  Improved  QuaUty.  Software  that  has  been  used  previously  and  has  been  tested  by  a 
previous  project  will  have  fewer  latent  faults  than  new  software.  Additional  faults  found  and 
corrected  upon  reuse  will  further  increase  the  quality  for  the  next  user. 

•  Provide  Earfy  Reqidrements  Validation.  Off-the-shelf  assets  can  be  reused  during  the  concept 
definition  and  requirements  development  efforts  to  construct  functional  prototypes.  Custom¬ 
er  review  of  the  prototypes  can  lead  to  an  earlier,  clearer  understanding  of  customer  needs. 

•  Reduce  Risk  by  Avoiding  New  Devdt^ment.  Risk  is  minimized  by  having  an  existing  software 
asset  that  has  addressed  the  areas  where  risk  would  otherwise  lie  (i.e.,  existing  software  has 
already  addressed  the  related  risks).  Note  that  there  is  risk  in  reusing  a  piece  of  software  with 
which  you  are  unfamiliar  (i.e.,  software  that  you  did  not  develop^  but  you  can  estimate  the 
ecpected  value  of  the  risk  and  use  this  in  your  cost  or  contingenqr  planning. 

•  Retain  and  Leverage  Technical  Ejqtertise.  When  experienced  engineers  use  their  spedalized 
knowledge  to  create  reusable  assets,  less  experienced  engineers  (of  which  there  is  usually  a 
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greater  supply)  can  apply  the  assets  to  create  a  greater  number  of  systems.  Also,  some  d  tl» 
specialized  expertise  may  be  transferred  to  the  less  experienced  staff. 

133  Process  Technolocy  Aovances  FAcnjTATE  Reuse 

Process  discipline  is  required  for  effective  approaches  to  reuse.  Th^  “systematic”  approadies 
require  the  development  and  management  of  quali^  work  products  over  long  life  qrcles  for  multiple 
end  users.  The  required  process  discipline  has  not  been  a  tradition  in  most  software  development 
organizations. 

However,  in  the  last  decade,  process  technology  has  advanced  as  a  driver  of  competitiveness.  Process 
definition,  process  assessment,  and  process  improvement  techniques  have  been  developed  in  the  DoD 
software  world  largely  by  and  in  response  to  the  Software  Engineering  Institute's  (SEI’s)  software  pro¬ 
cess  maturity  framework  and  later  Capability  Maturity  Model  (CMM)  for  Software  (Paulk  et  al.  1993). 
In  the  non-DoD  software  world,  similar  advances  include  total  quality  management  (TQM)  initiatives 
and  the  development  of  the  International  Standards  Organization  (ISO)  quality  standards  known  as 
ISO  9000.  These  advances  are  leading  organizations  toward  the  capability  to  manage  reuse-driven 
software  processes. 

13.4  Software  Product  Areas  Have  Matured^  Making  Reuse  Feasible  for  Many  Domains 

After  several  instances  of  a  kind  of  product  have  been  produced,  the  customers,  developers,  and 
maintainers  of  the  systems  are  able  to  better  understand  the  commonalities  and  variabilities  in  func¬ 
tion  and  implementation.  In  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  this  has  led  to  the  insight  that  there  have 
been  many  existing  system  development  efforts  that  duplicated  the  development  of  similar  functions. 
Whether  the  past  duplication  was  necessary  or  not  is  beside  the  point,  t^at  is  clear  is  that  future 
systems  in  these  product  families  should  leverage  the  ^perience  by  engineering  the  common  work 
products  in  such  a  way  that  a  variety  of  future  systems  can  be  created  from  them. 

133  Underlying  Technology  Has  Matured  to  Effectively  Support  Reuse 

Successful  reuse  of  components  other  than  code  depends  on  being  able  to  develop  and  communicate 
requirements  and  design  abstractions.  Methods  and  representations  for  requirements  and  design  cap¬ 
ture,  for  instance,  are  maturing  and  are  better  supported  by  tools.  Some  of  the  technologies  for  reus¬ 
able  software  representation  have  already  allowed  for  partial  development  of  a  market  for  reusable 
components  (an  example  is  EVB’s  GRACE  parts). 

Additionally,  many  tools  for  automating  reuse-specific  activities  are  under  development  or  on  the 
market.  Reengineering  tools,  object-oriented  development  systems,  application  generators,  and  li¬ 
brary  mechanisms  are  examples  of  such  tools.  Undertying  technologies  are  also  under  development 
for  conununication  of  assets  between  developers,  brokers,  and  users,  e.g..  Reuse  Library 
Interoperability  Group  (1992). 

13.6  U.S.  Government  Pull  for  Reuse  Technology  Has  Increased 

The  federal  government,  especialty  the  DoD,  has  recognized  the  above  trends  and  has  initiated  several 
efforts  to  develop  software  reuse  technology  for  use  by  industry  at  large.  Current  active  efforts  include: 
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•  Software  'Kchnoiogy  for  Adaptable,  Reliable  Systems  (SIARS)  is  an  (Mooing  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agenqr  (ARPA)  program  that  includes  reuse  as  one  of  its  principle  thrusts 
(STARS  1992a).  Demonstration  projects  for  the  techndogies  are  currently  in  progress.  SIARS 
has  also  developed  a  Reuse  Strategy  Model  for  planning  reuse-based  projects  supporting  the 
STARS  vision  of  megaprogramming  (STARS  1993). 

•  Central  Archive  for  Reusable  Defense  Software  (CARDS)  is  funded  through  the  STARS 
program.  Its  primary  thrust  is  the  development  of  Command  and  Control  System  assets.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  program  is  developing  a  set  of  handbooks,  including  an  Acquisition  Manager's 
Handbook  (CARDS  1992)  and  Franchise  Plan  (CARDS  1993a),  which  assist  management  in 
developing  an  implementation  plan  to  begin  the  process  of  software  reuse. 

•  Defense  Information  Systems  Agen(^/Center  for  Information  Management  is  conducting  an 
extensive  program  focused  on  building  a  reuse  library  infrastructure  and  developing  related 
technologies,  training,  and  acquisition  polity  to  stimulate  reuse-based  software  developmoit. 

•  Domain-Specific  Software  Architecture  program  has  several  parallel  contracts  that  are 
constructing  software  architectures  in  which  software  engineers  create  building  blocks  and 
construction  tools  that  can  be  later  used  by  systems  engineers  to  create  subsystems  (Mettala 
and  Graham  1992). 

•  SEI  has  developed  domain  analysis  techniques  (Kang  et  al.  1990)  and  other  reuse  technology. 
Additionally,  the  SEI  is  in  the  process  of  constructing  and  populating  a  Process  Asset  Library 
that  will  include  reuse-driven  software  development  processes  (Over  1992)  captured  in  a  form 
that  en^neers  can  adapt  to  their  software  development  project. 

•  Virginia  Center  of  Excellence  for  Software  Reuse  and  Technology  Tlansfer  (VCOE)  is  the 
ARPA  program  that  produced  this  guidebook.  The  VCOE  also  includes  major  thrusts  in  reuse 
practices,  reuse  economics,  reuse  case  studies  and  pilot  projects,  and  reuse  education  and 
training.  Section  1.S  provides  a  list  of  related  VCOE  guidebooks. 

In  addition  to  these  technology  development  efforts,  the  DoD  has  established  a  cross-service 
management  structure  that  cooperatively  addresses  management  and  technical  issues.  DoD  Software 
Reuse:  Vision  and  Strategy  (DoD  1992c)  outlines  the  DoD’s  intended  approach  to  putting  reuse  tech¬ 
nology  into  practice.  Each  of  the  military  services  has  been  tasked  to  develop  an  implementation  plan 
for  the  vision  and  strategy.  Further,  at  least  one  of  the  larger  DoD  programs  has  already  developed 
program-specific  strategies,  action  plans,  and  executive  overviews  for  adopting  reuse  technology 
(GPALS  1992a,  1992b,  1992c). 

1.4  WHY  DO  YOU  NEED  A  PROCESS  FOR  REUSE  ADOPTION? 

You  need  a  process  for  reuse  adoption  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  the  likelihood  of  success  of 
your  organization’s  effort  to  adopt  reuse.  You  want  to  avoid  the  situation  shown  in  Figure  1-3,  in  which 
the  adopting  organization  has  only  a  vague  notion  of  the  current  situation  or  what  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Without  a  well-developed  understanding  of  how  reuse  relates  to  its  current  practice  or  how 
reuse  will  fit  into  the  overall  software  development  effort,  the  adoption  effort  is  likefy  to  fail 

You  are  probably  aware  of  efforts  to  incorporate  reuse  that  have  had  disappointing  results  or  of 
organizations  that  are  still  avoiding  reuse  altogether.  They  are  typically  characterized  by: 
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•  Lack  of  recognition  of  the  potential  benefits  of  reuse 

•  InoHnplete  understanding  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  reuse  work 

•  Lack  of  management  commitment  and  direction 

•  'Kndency  to  focus  on  technical  issues  \^iile  neglecting  social  issues 

Based  on  a  surv^  of  113  individuals  from  29  companies,  Brakes  and  Fox  (1993)  repmt  that 
management  and  infrastructure  support  are  critical  for  ^tematic  reuse  but  that  most  organizatimis 
are  providing  inadequate  support  The  report  also  indicates  that  the  frunors  impeding  reuse  are  lack 
of  time  to  practice  reuse,  la^  of  trust  in  external^  devdoped  software,  and  lack  of  computer-aided 
software  engineering  (CASE)  and  developmoit  process  support  for  reuse. 

Ihis  guidebook  helps  you  avoid  the  situation  in  Figure  1-2  and  the  problems  described  above  by 
providing  a  well-defined,  bounded  series  of  steps,  guidelines,  and  tools  that  you  use  to  address  tlK 
myriad  issues  critical  to  success:  the  Reuse  Adoption  process. 

15  HOW  TO  USE  THIS  GUIDEBOOK 

This  guidebook  consists  of  a  Reuse  Adoption  process  specification,  supporting  methods  and 
guidelines,  and  examples  of  artifacts  produced  Ae  process.  The  organization  of  the  guidebook  is: 

•  Section  1  defines  major  terms  and  messages  in  this  guidebook.  It  identifies  reasons  for 
incorporating  reuse  into  your  organization  and  for  using  this  guidebook’s  Reuse  Adc^ticm 
process  as  an  aid.  Finally,  it  identifies  some  of  the  foundations  of  the  process. 

•  Section  2,  Overview  of  the  Reuse  Adoption  Process,  introduces  the  major  concepts,  identifies 
the  roles  in  which  people  participate,  and  describes  the  major  activities  of  the  process. 

•  Section  3,  Specification  of  the  Reuse  Adc^tion  Process,  identifies,  in  a  structured  format,  the 
details  of  the  activities  and  provides  guidance  cm  how  to  perform  each  of  the  activities. 

•  Section  4,  Domain  Assessment,  describes  a  method  for  qualitatively  estimating  the  potential 
for  reuse  in  an  organization’s  business  area. 

•  Section  5,  Reuse  Capability  Assessment,  describes  a  method  for  understanding  an 
organization’s  process  with  respect  to  reuse  suffident  for  planning  improven^ts— 
identifying  process  strengths  and  improvemmt  opportunities. 
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•  Sectkm  6,  Reuse  Adq)ti(Hi  Strata  Devdopment,  provides  ^danoe  on  devdofrisg  a  ooane 
of  action.to  imptement  reuse  in  an  oiganizaticm  in  support  (rf  organizational  objectives. 

•  The  i^pendixes  provide  models,  guidelines,  examples,  and  background  information  that 
support  application  of  the  Reuse  Adc^tion  process.  Included  are: 

-  Appendix  A,  Dcnnain  Assessment  Model,  is  used  to  determine  v^iich  parts  of  an 
organization’s  business  area  are  good  candidates  for  reuse. 

-  Appendix  B,  Reuse  Capability  Model,  is  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  current 
reuse  activities  and  to  support  development  of  goals. 

-  Appendix  C,  Reuse  Adoption  Risks,  identifies  reuse-related  situations  and  events  that 
you  should  be  aware  of  and  manage. 

-  Appendix  D,  Summary  of  Legal  and  Contractual  Reuse  Issues,  summarizes  the 
current  laws  and  contracting  practices  that  relate  to  reuse.  Its  primary  focus  is  on  DoD 
contracting. 

-  Appendix  E,  Reuse  Assessment  Report  Annotated  Outline,  provides  a  model  report 
of  foe  results  of  foe  domain  and  reuse  capability  assessments. 

-  Appendix  F,  Reuse  Action  Plan  Annotated  Outline,  provides  a  model  plan  for 
implementing  reuse  in  an  organization. 

-  Appendix  G,  Assessment  Worteheete,  provides  foe  forms  used  in  conducting  dmnain 
and  reuse  capability  assessments. 

Tkble  1-1  identifies  foe  audience  types  and  foe  sections  that  each  should  read.  If  you  want  to  get  an 
overview  of  foe  Reuse  Adoption  process,  you  should  continue  by  reading  Section  Z  If  you  are  going 
to  execute  foe  Reuse  Adoption  process,  you  should  also  read  Section  3  and  foe  supporting  sections 
and  appendixes. 

Tkble  1-1.  Guidebook  Use 


Audience  Type 

Section 

1 

2 

3-6 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E-G 

Person  implementing  a  reuse  program 

y' 

y* 

y 

y* 

ly 

Person  advocating  reuse 

f/' 

Ka 

y' 

y* 

Person  controlling  resources 

y' 

Person  affected  by  a  reuse  program 

y' 

There  are  several  companion  dociunents  to  this  guidebook  that  will  also  help  you  embark  cm  a  reuse 
adoption  effort 

•  Reuse  Economics  Spreadsheet  Model  User  Manual  (Software  Productivity  Consortium  1993c) 
and  corresponding  software  provides  a  tool  for  making  estimates  and  decisions  about  foe  eco¬ 
nomic  desirability  of  reusing  software.  It  covers  costs,  productivity,  return  on  investment 
incremental  funding,  and  quality. 
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•  Reuse-Driven  Software  Processes  Guiddxxjk  (Software  Productivily  Consortium  1993b) 
identifies  reuse-driven  software  processes  (processes  that  describe  activities  that  create  and/ 
or  utilize  reusable  assets)  and  methods  that  your  organizatimi  can  adopt. 

•  Usir^New  Technologies:  A  Tedmologif  Thinker  GuidAook  (Software  ProductiviQr  Omsortium 
1993d)  provides  detailed  guidance  on  translEer  of  software  techndogy  into  organizations. 

•  Software  Measurement  Guidebook  (Software  Productivity  Consortium  1992c)  identifies 
software  development  process  metrics  and  techniques  for  you  to  use  to  measure  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  your  software  developmmit  efforts  as  well  as  measuring  reuse  in  products. 

•  Managing  Process  Improvement:  A  Guidebook  for  In^ementing  Change  (Software  Productivity 
Consortium  1993a)  provides  detailed  guidance  on  implementing  a  process  improvement 
program  to  improve  an  organization’s  software  process  maturity. 

In  particular,  you  use  the  Reuse  Economics  Spreadsheet  Model  within  the  Reuse  Adoption  process; 
references  to  the  spreadsheet  model  and  the  other  guidebooks  are  made  at  appropriate  points  in  this 
guidebook  to  indicate  their  use. 

1.6  TYPOGRAPfflC  CONVENTIONS 

This  guidebook  uses  the  following  typographic  conventions: 


Serif  font . General  presentation  of  information. 

Italicized  serif  font .  Mathematical  expressions,  publication  titles,  and  low-level 

titles  in  the  process  sections  of  the  guidebook. 

Boldfaced  serif  font .  Section  headings  and  emphasis. 

Boldfaced  italicized  seijf  font .  Run-in  headings  in  bulleted  lists  and  low-level  titles  in  the 

process  sections  of  the  guidebook. 


This  page  intentionally  left  blank. 


2.  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  REUSE  ADOPTION 

PROCESS 


The  Reuse  Adoption  process  is  a  defined  set  of  activities  to  incorporate  the  practice  of  software  reuse 
as  a  permanent  part  of  an  organizatimi’s  culture  and  way  of  doing  business,  ije^  a  process  to  institu- 
tionalize  reuse.  In  general,  it  is  an  improvement  process  designed  to  help  you  improve  your  manage¬ 
ment  and  technical  processes  to  better  opldt  opportunities  for  reuse.  In  addition,  it  is  a  techmriogy 
transfer  process  specialized  in  transferring  the  reuse  technologies  needed  to  improve  your  process. 

Reuse  is  institutionalized  when  your  organizaticm  ccmsistently  identifies  and  expknts  the  reuse 
opportunities  in  its  business  area.  You  can  instituticmalize  reuse  at  different  levels  of  effectiveness  and 
efficienqr.  The  Reuse  Adoptirm  process  helps  you  establish  an  initial  levdi  of  effectiveness  and  efficien¬ 
cy  appropriate  to  your  organization’s  situation,  then  continually  improves  your  effectiveness  and  effi- 
cien<7.  A  hi^  level  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  is  characterized  an  organization  that  can: 

•  Identify  the  high-payoff  reuse  opportunities  in  its  business  area. 

•  Establish  goals  for  oqploiting  its  high-payoff  opportunities  and  consistentfy  meet  its  goals. 

•  Apply  the  appropriate  resources  and  technologies  that  will  maximize  its  payoff. 

Tb  this  end,  the  Reuse  Adoption  process,  illustrated  in  Figure  2-1,  will  help  you  initiate,  plan, 
implement,  and  evolve  a  reuse  program.  The  process  will  help  you: 

•  Establish  sponsorship  to  get  the  commitn^nt  needed  to  start  a  reuse  program. 

•  Understand  the  current  situatimi  with  respect  to  reuse  and  establish  feasible  goals  for 
improving  your  reuse  practice  and  exploiting  reuse  opportunities. 

•  Develq?  alternative  strategies  for  achieving  your  goals. 

•  Understand  your  risks,  take  action  to  reduce  those  risks,  and  select  a  suitable  strategy. 

•  Tbm  your  selected  strategy  into  a  plan  of  action  and  then  implement  the  plan. 

•  Tirade  the  progress  of  your  reuse  program  and  continue  to  build  on  your  success. 

Figure  2-1  illustrates  the  Reuse  Ad(^ti(m  process  using  a  Structured  Anafysis  and  Design  Technique 
(SADT)  diagram  (Marca  and  McGowan  1987).  In  this  notation,  an  activify  represents  woric  to  be  per¬ 
formed  that  is  directed  controls  to  transform  inputs  into  outputs  using  indicated  mechanisms. 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  Reuse  Adc^tion  process.  It  introduces  some  of  the  key 
concepts,  provides  a  top-level  description,  induding  rdes  a^  activities,  and  guides  you  <»  how  to 
use  the  process. 
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Figure  2-L  Reuse  Adoption  Process 

2.1  REUSE  ADOPTION  CONCEPTS  AND  TERMINOLOGY 

The  Reuse  Adoption  process  is  based  on  concqpts  &om  work  on  reuse,  process  improvement, 
technology  transfer,  planning,  risk  managemmt,  and  economics  that  are  derived  frtrni  a  broad  base 
of  experience  and  research.  This  subsection  introduces  some  k^  ctmcepts  and  termindogy  of  reuse 
adopticm: 

•  Oiu  Size  Does  Not  Fit  AB.  Organizations  planning  to  establish  a  reuse  practice  or  improve  an 
existing  practice  are  very  diverse.  They  vary  in  thdi  objectives,  organizational  structure,  size, 
customer  base,  type  of  products,  financial  situation,  and  culture.  In  additkm,  there  are  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  reuse  processes,  methods,  and  tools  that  an  organizatitm  could  use.  There  is  also  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  approadies  that  an  organization  can  take  to  adq;>t  these  reuse  techndo^es.  Due  to  tlwse 
differing  situatimis  and  varying  approaches,  it  is  very  unlflcdy  that  one  approach  to  reuse  could 
fit  all  organizaticms,  or  that  only  one  approadi  is  appropriate  for  a  pven  organizatim. 

•  Con^rdunshe  Vkie  of  on  OrpaUzotiom*s  Froeess.  Although  soxne  companies  are  successfully 
practicing  reuse,  few  annpanies  are  achieving  their  fufl  potential  fiv  reuse,  and  iruuiy  have 
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had  disappointing  results  from  their  reuse  efforts.  Pri^IMaz(1991)  statn  that  the  proUem 
is  not  a  la^  of  technology  for  reuse;  rather,  the  problem  arises  iidien  organizations  approadi 
reuse  as  an  indepentfont  collection  of  tools  and  techniques  or  iidien  an  mganization  focuses 
mi  the  technical  issues  of  reuse  without  addressing  the  nontechnical  issues.  You  can  alleviate 
this  prt^lem  by  taking  a  cmnprehensive  view  oi  your  organization’s  process  and  addressing 
the  technical  and  nontechnical  issues  within  this  context 

•  Assessment-Based  Fkaming.  Institutimializing  reuse  is  a  large,  cmnpkx  undertaking.  Ensuring 
success  in  this  undertaking  requires  careful  planning.  1b  develop  a  plan  that  is  achievable  re¬ 
quires  an  organization  to  have  a  strmig  imderstanding  of  its  current  situatimi.  Planning 
through  assessment  is  a  technique  for  gaining  this  needed  understanding  of  the  situation  as 
a  basis  for  plan  devek^ment  It  has  been  advocated  and  used  successfully  in  techndogy 
transfer,  process  improvement  project  management  and  implementing  reuse  programs. 

-  Business  Area  PiotentiaL  A  key  area  of  assessment  is  the  potential  for  reuse  in  your 
business  area.  Like  any  investment  you  want  to  focus  your  investment  in  reuse  v^re 
you  will  get  the  best  return.  This  requires  that  you  understand  your  reuse 
opportunities— what  are  they,  their  magnitude,  and  the  factors  that  influence  them. 

-  Reuse  Capability-  Another  k^  area  of  assessment  is  your  abili^  to  effective^  and 
efGcientty  exploit  reuse  opportunities.  Reuse  capability  refers  to  the  range  of  reuse  re¬ 
sults  in  effectiveness  and  efficient  that  an  organization  can  expect  to  achieve  through 
its  process.  The  processes,  method,  and  tools  you  use  to  create  reusable  assets,  utilize 
reusable  assets,  and  manage  your  organization  directty  impact  your  actual  reuse  re¬ 
sults.  For  this  reason,  you  must  understand  your  organization’s  current  processes, 
methods,  and  tools  and  their  effect  on  reuse  capability  (see  Appendix  B  for  the  formal 
definition  and  explanation  of  reuse  capability). 

After  you  understand  your  business  area  potential  and  reuse  capability,  you  can  plan 
improvements  whose  costs  ars  conunensurate  with  your  potential.  Although  ideally  it  would 
be  best  to  improve  your  reuse  capability  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  reality  dictates  other¬ 
wise.  If  potential  is  very  high,  then  you  can  justify  the  investment  necessary  to  improve  your 
reuse  capability  to  make  the  best  of  this  high  potential.  However,  if  the  potential  is  limited, 
then  it  may  not  be  cost  effective  to  greatly  improve  your  reuse  capability;  investing  to  achieve 
a  more  limited  improvement  would  be  more  appropriate. 

•  Raise  Eamomks.  Reuse  is  often  narrowly  viewed  as  a  technique  that  will  reduce  costs  if 
applied,  neglecting  the  fact  that  adopting  and  performing  reuse  is  not  free.  It  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  view  the  costs  associated  with  reuse  as  an  investment  and  the  benefits  gained 
from  reuse  as  a  return  on  investment  (ROI).  Understanding  the  costs  and  benefits  of  reuse 
will  be  an  essential  part  of  your  organization’s  decision-making  process.  Your  decision  makers 
will  expect  you  to  make  recommendations  on  how  much  to  invest  in  reuse,  when  to  invest, 
where  to  invest,  and  what  return  can  be  expected  from  an  investment. 

•  Objectives,  Goals,  Alternative  Strategies,  Constraints,  and  Rides.  Objectives,  goals,  strategies, 
constraints,  and  risks  are  planning  constructs  that  have  been  applied  to  software  project  plan¬ 
ning  (Boehm  1988;  Software  Productivity  Consortium  1992b).  An  objective  is  the  intended  or 
desired  result  of  a  course  of  action.  Objectives  are  generalfy  very  broad  statements  of  what 
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is  to  be  accomplished.  A  goal,  on  the  odier  hand,  is  a  ^)ect&,  tiine-idated,  measunble  target 
Objectives  and  goals  give  a  soiae  of  diiectiaa  to  an  e£E^  and  focusing  on  objectives  and  goals 
can  help  to  keep  the  effc^  from  straying  oS  course. 

A  strategy  is  a  plan  of  actimi  to  achieve  a  goal  Identifying  and  evaluating  alternative  strat^ies 
helps  prevent  individuals  from  pursuing  pers<mal  prefercmxs  m  tl»  ISrst  scdudcm  they  could 
identify  when  other  potentially  more  effective  solutions  are  possible. 

Constraints  are  limitations  on  decisions.  I<tentifying  constraints  can  help  prevent  you  frtnn 
choosing  a  strategy  that  would  be  infeasible.  A  risk  is  a  potential  for  incurring  undesirable 
results.  Unlike  constraints,  risks  may  be  controlled.  A  proactive  approach  to  identifying  and 
averting  risks  can  greatfy  increase  your  chance  of  success. 

•  Evobttiooiuy  Implementation.  Institutionalizing  reuse  can  be  a  significant  change  to  the  way 
an  organization  conducts  its  business,  llying  to  take  on  this  amount  of  change  at  (Hice  could 
lead  to  “culture  shock,”  where  any  effort  to  change  is  resisted.  It  also  could  require  great» 
commitment  from  the  organization  and  increase  the  risk  that  the  reuse  program  will  fail  due 
to  uncertainfy.  An  evolutionary  implementation,  on  the  other  hand,  helps  minimize  tte  impact 
of  change,  allow  an  organization  to  incrementally  commit  to  reuse,  and  reduce  uncertainty  by 
allowing  the  organization  to  increase  its  understanding  of  reuse. 

10.  THE  REUSE  ADOPTION  PROCESS 

The  concepts  described  in  Section  Z1  are  an  explicit  part  of  the  Reuse  Adoption  process.  When  you 
apply  the  process,  you  are  also  applying  these  concepts.  This  section  providm  a  top-level  description 
of  the  process,  including  its  roles  and  activities. 

2,2.1  Roles 

When  implementing  a  reuse  program,  there  will  be  many  people  performing  different  functions. 
Because  there  is  no  fixed  way  in  which  an  organization  should  assign  individuals  to  these  functions, 
the  Reuse  Adoption  process  uses  a  set  of  defined  roles: 

•  Sponsor.  An  individual  or  group  who  authorizes  and  reinforces  the  reuse  program.  The 
sponsor  authorizes  the  program,  oversees  the  program,  provides  resources  for  implementing 
the  program,  and  advocates  the  program. 

•  Reuse  Chan^um.  An  individual  or  group  who  advocates  and  supports  the  reuse  program.  Ihe 
reuse  champion  can  be  present  at  ai^  and  all  levels  of  an  organization,  as  well  as  outside  the 
organization  (e.g.,  the  customer).  Successful  reuse  champions  are  usually  individuals  vriu)  are 
respected  for  their  personal  or  technical  leadership  by  the  sponsors  and  users. 

•  Reuse  AgenL  An  individual  or  group  who  is  empowered  to  plan  and  implement  the  reuse 
program.  The  reuse  agent  performs  the  definition,  anafysis,  planning,  and  monitoring  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Reuse  Adoptitm  process  and  is  tl^  primary  user  of  the  adoptimi  process.  The  reuse 
agent  should  be  knowledgeable  in  the  organization’s  business  area,  process,  techndogies, 
structure,  and  culture.  Tbe  reuse  agent  should  also  have  a  high  degree  of  visibility  into  the 
organization  and  access  to  key  individuals  and  information  relevant  to  reuse. 
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•  User,  An  individual  or  group  who  uses  the  afk^ted  reuse  technologies.  Individuals  at  all  kvds 
of  an  organization  can  be  users,  lb  obtain  user  buy-in  to  the  reuse  program,  the  sptmsors  and 
reuse  agents  should  involve  users  by  keeping  them  informed  of  the  program’s  activities  and 
by  listening  and  responding  to  their  concerns. 

Many  individuals  may  serve  in  each  of  these  roles.  Furthermore,  one  individual  may  serve  in  several 
roles.  The  organizaticmal  structure  of  the  reuse  program  may  vary  from  one  organizatitm  to  another. 
You  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  existing  organizatifmal  structures,  such  as  a  Software  Engineer¬ 
ing  Process  Group  (SEPG).  This  has  the  advantage  of  ensuring  that  the  reuse  program  is  coordinated 
with  the  organization’s  overall  process  improvement  effort  Because  reuse  requires  a  change  in  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  software  developer,  tte  reuse  program  will  need  to  be  fiilly  integrate  (in  terms  of  objectives, 
schedule,  authority,  responsibility,  etc.)  with  the  software  process  definition  activities,  whether  they 
are  driven  by  SEI  process  improvement  or  other  goals. 

Prtybylinski,  Fowler,  and  Maher  (1991)  offer  an  effective  organizational  structure.  In  this  structure, 
a  senior  management  steering  committee  takes  the  lead  and  oversees  the  effort.  Middle  management 
serves  as  chairs  or  advisors  to  working  groups  that  deal  with  the  technical  and  nontechnical  issues. 
The  transition  group,  consisting  of  the  change  agents  (reuse  agents  in  this  caseX  is  responsible  for 
executing  the  overall  implementation. 

2.2,2  Activities 

The  following  subsections  provide  an  overview  of  each  activity.  Section  3  provides  detailed 
descriptions  and  guidance  for  each  activity. 

2.2.2.1  Initiate  Reuse  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  Initiate  Reuse  Program  activity  is  to  obtain  authorization  and  commitment  of 
resources  fi:om  the  sponsor  to  begin  a  reuse  program.  It  starts  when  a  reuse  champion  recognizes  the 
need  or  opportimity  to  adopt  or  improve  the  organization’s  reuse  practice  in  support  of  organizational 
objectives.  The  output  of  tUs  activity  is  a  reuse  program  plan  consisting  of  the  reuse  adoption  objec¬ 
tives,  schedule  of  adoption  process  activities,  and  resources  for  ccmducting  the  adoption  process 
activities. 

In  this  activity,  you  identify  potential  reuse  opportunities  and  seek  sponsorship  to  exploit  these 
opportunities.  'R)  obtain  this  sponsorship,  you  need  to  identify  the  sponsors  and  convince  than  that 
exploiting  these  reuse  opportunities  will  benefit  the  organization.  You  can  do  this  Ity  showing  how  a 
reuse  program  could  help  the  organization  attain  its  objectives,  addressing  the  sponsors’  business  mo¬ 
tivations  (e.g.,  cost,  sch^ule,  risk,  image,  etc.).  Before  approaching  ymu  sprasors,  you  should  also 
consider  whether  the  organization  is  realty  for  a  change.  If  the  organization  is  already  undergoing  scane 
major  changes,  it  may  not  be  a  good  time  to  introduce  further  changes. 

The  initial  reuse  program  plan  defines  the  objectives  and  approach  you  intend  to  take  to  investigate 
reuse.  The  reuse  adoption  objectives— what  your  organization  intends  to  achieve  through  a  reuse  pro¬ 
gram— provide  a  focus  for  die  program.  You  should  be  able  to  trace  the  reuse  adoption  objectives 
to  the  organizational  objectives  to  ensure  that  fulfilling  the  reuse  adoption  objectives  supports  the 
organization’s  overall  objectives.  The  Reuse  Adoption  process  can  be  die  basis  of  your  approach  for 
investigating  reuse. 
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You  cornice  this  activity  bf  obtaining  the  sponstff ’s  approval  of  tlw  reuse  program  [dan.  At  this 
point,  you  are  not  trying  to  get  the  sponsor  to  commit  to  a  course  of  action  for  imfdementing  reuse, 
onty  to  investigate  reuse. 

This  activity  may  take  place  ii  .ftependentty  or  within  the  omtext  of  a  more  general  planning  or 
improvement  activity,  such  as  strategic  planning,  process  improvemoit,  or  TQM  activities.  In  any 
case,  the  purpose  is  the  same,  i.e.,  to  obtain  authorization  and  commitment  to  begin  a  reuse  program 
that  fits  your  organizatimi. 

2J2J2JZ  Understand  Context 

Ibe  purpose  of  the  Understand  Context  activity  is  to  understand  the  current  reuse  situation,  establish 
goals  for  implementing  reuse,  and  develop  strate^es  for  readiing  those  goals.  This  activity  will  help 
you  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  organization’s  products  and  process  to  estimate  the  potential 
for  reuse,  identify  process  strengths,  and  prioritize  opportunities  for  improvement.  You  will  look  at 
the  organization’s  process  across  management  levels,  hmctional  boundaries,  and  the  external  bound¬ 
aries  to  your  customers,  suppliers,  and  competitors.  >ll^thin  this  context,  you  will  address  the  technical, 
managerial,  economic,  legal,  and  cultural  issues  that  are  critical  to  successful  reuse. 

In  this  activity,  you  will: 

•  Assess  the  organization’s  reuse  potential  This  task  includes  an  assessment  of  your 
organization’s  business  area  potential  and  its  reuse  capability,  lb  help  you  assess  your  busi¬ 
ness  area  potential,  the  Reuse  Adoption  process  provides  a  Domain  Assessment  Model  (Ap¬ 
pendix  A).  This  model  ^  help  you  look  at  the  factors  influencing  your  business  area  potential 
such  as  the  quality  and  availability  of  existing  assets,  level  of  standardization,  stability, 
commonalities  and  variations,  and  market  needs. 

lb  help  you  gain  an  understanding  of  your  organization’s  reuse  capability,  the  Reuse  Adoption 
process  includes  the  Reuse  Capability  Modd  (RCM).  The  RCM  captures  the  issues  that  are 
critical  to  improving  your  organization’s  reuse  capability  (e.g.,  organizational  commitment, 
asset  awareness,  asset  quality,  and  training).  You  appfy  the  RCM  within  the  Reuse  Adoption 
process  to  identify  your  organization’s  strengths  and  opportunities  for  improvement  and  to 
establish  reuse  adoption  goals  (where  you  want  to  be  with  respect  to  your  reuse  capability). 
Appendix  B  provides  a  detailed  discussion  on  reuse  capability  and  the  RCM. 

•  Establish  reuse  adoption  goals— measurable  results  toward  ^ch  the  reuse  program  is 
directed  to  achieve  the  reuse  adoption  objectives— taking  into  account  your  reuse  potential 
The  goals  state  what  must  be  accomplished  and  when  for  you  to  consider  the  reuse  adoption 
objectives  to  be  satisfied.  You  use  the  imderstanding  gained  in  assessing  your  reuse  potential 
to  ensure  that  the  reuse  adoption  goals  are  achievable.  You  may  establish  both  near-  and 
long-term  goals  to  define  the  evolution  of  your  program. 

•  Identify  any  constraints  on  your  reuse  program— limits  on  the  accomplishment  of  your  reuse 
adoption  goals  or  choice  of  strategies.  After  you  assess  your  reuse  potential  and  identify  con¬ 
straints,  you  may  determine  that  the  reuse  adoption  objectives  or  goals  are  not  attainable,  so 
you  may  have  to  adjust  them  or  delay  or  abandon  the  program.  Include  the  reuse  adoption 
goals  and  constraints  in  the  reuse  program  plan. 
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•  Identify  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies— alternative  plans  of  action  to  achieve  the  reuse 
adoption  goals  and  objectives.  A  complete  reuse  adaption  strategy  should  include: 

-  Product  Approach.  What  end  products  will  be  affected  by  the  reuse  effort? 

-  Business  ifydd.  Who  pays  to  build  reusable  assets?  Who  builds  them?  Who  reuses 
them?  What  rights  do  the  customer,  developer,  and  reuser  have  to  the  assets?  Who 
pays  whom  for  assets  that  are  reused?  Who  assumes  liabilify  for  reused  assets? 

-  Process  Approach.  What  processes,  methods,  and  standards  will  be  used  to  eaqploit 
reuse  in  developing  or  maintaining  software  products,  to  create  reusable  assets,  and 
to  manage  product  and  asset  development?  What  types  of  software  assets  will  be 
produced  and  reused? 

-  Environment  Approach.  What  tools,  automated  and  nonautomated,  will  be  used  to 
support  the  development  process? 

-  Organizadonal  Approach.  What  organizations  will  be  affected  by  the  reuse  program? 
What  organizational  structure  will  be  used?  Who  will  manage  it? 

-  Ti-ansition  Approach.  How  will  changes  to  the  organization,  its  policies,  procedures, 
processes,  methods,  standards,  and  tools  be  accomplished?  What  is  the  time  frame 
for  the  changes? 

You  can  identify  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies  through  a  variety  of  means,  such  as 
brainstorming,  reuse  process  models,  your  organization’s  past  etperiences  with  reuse,  other 
organizations’  experiences  with  reuse,  and  reuse  conferences  and  literature. 

At  this  point,  your  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies  may  not  be  completely  defined.  Also, 
L  3  not  eliminate  any  strategies  unless  th^  are  clearly  infeasible.  Yoin  task  is  to  get  as  many 
ideas  on  the  table  as  possible,  further  refinement  and  evaluation  will  come  later. 

After  you  complete  the  definition  of  goals,  constraints,  and  initial  alternative  strategies,  you  should 
have  the  sponsor  review  and  approve  the  updated  reuse  program  plan  to  verify  that  you  are  heading 
in  the  right  direction. 

2,2,2  J  Analyze  Risks  and  Select  Strategy 

The  purpose  of  the  Analyze  Risks  and  Select  Strategy  activity  is  to  refine,  evaluate,  and  select  a  reuse 
adoption  strategy  for  implementing  reuse.  In  this  activity,  you  can  refine  the  alternative  reuse  adoption 
strategies  identified  in  the  Understand  Context  activify  and  may  identify  additional  alternatives.  Your 
task  is  to  narrow  the  list  of  alternatives  to  a  few  strategies  that  best  satisfy  your  objectives  and  goals 
for  recommendation  to  the  sponsor  for  a  decision. 

You  can  work  toward  a  recommended  strategy  by  iteratively  analyzing,  refining,  and  possibfy 
eliminating  strategies  until  you  have  sufficient  confidence  in  a  few  strategies  to  make  a 
recommendation.  In  analyzing  the  strategies: 

•  Identify  and  assess  risks  associated  with  the  strategies.  What  can  possibfy  go  wrong,  how  likefy 
is  it  to  happen,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
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•  Analyze  the  strategies’  impacts  cm  the  organization.  Who  wUl  be  affected  by  the  strat^es, 
how  will  people  react,  and  ^at  resistance  can  you  expect? 

•  Anafyze  the  economics  of  the  strategies.  How  much  do  you  need  to  invest,  what  is  the  expected 
return  on  investment,  when  will  you  break  even  on  the  investment,  wha  '  would  be  the  impact 
of  the  strategy  on  productivity  and  quality? 

•  Determine  the  extent  to  which  the  strategies  satisfy  your  objectives,  goals,  and  amstraints. 

There  are  a  variefy  of  analytical  techniques  that  you  can  use  to  carry  out  an  analysis.  This  guidebook 
provides  a  risk  checklist  (Appendix  C)  to  help  you  identify  risks,  lb  help  you  understand  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  reuse,  the  Reuse  Adoption  process  includes  the  Consortium’s  Reuse  Economics 
Spreadsheet  Model  (Software  Productivity  Consortium  1993c).  The  spreadsheet  model  provides  a  tool 
for  making  estimates  and  decisions  about  the  economic  desirabilify  of  reusing  software.  It  covers 
costs,  productivity,  return  on  investment,  incremental  fimding,  and  quality. 

Other  possible  techniques  include  trade  studies,  utility  analysis,  red  teams,  prototyping,  simulation, 
role  playing,  and  more.  You  should  strive  to  include  the  users  in  your  analysis  as  much  as  possible 
to  get  their  input  and  obtain  their  buy-in  to  the  recommended  strategies. 

After  you  complete  the  analysis,  present  a  recommendation,  rationale,  and  supporting  analysis 
material  to  the  sponsor  for  a  decision. 

222.4  Plan  Improvements 

The  purpose  of  the  Plan  Improvements  activify  is  to  develop  a  plan  for  implementing  reuse  based  on 
the  selected  reuse  adoption  strategy.  During  this  activify,  you  identify  actions  and  schedule  resources 
for  putting  the  selected  reuse  adoption  strategy  into  effect  The  reuse  action  plan  is  a  transition  plan. 
You  include  actions  for  putting  the  product  business  model,  organization,  process,  and  envirorunent 
approaches  of  the  adoption  strategy  in  place,  e.g.,  training  people  in  reuse  techniques,  documenting 
policies  and  procedures,  and  acquiring  tools.  Hence,  you  derive  many  of  the  actions  for  the  reuse 
action  plan  from  the  transition  approach  of  the  reuse  adoption  strategy. 

In  this  activify,  you  will: 

•  Identify  Actions.  You  should  identify  actions  required  to  implement  the  reuse  adoption 
strategy,  including  the: 

-  Purpose  and  description  of  work  to  be  performed 

-  Inputs  and  expected  results  or  artifacts 

-  Resources  and  personnel  required 

-  Estimated  cost  and  duration 

-  Dependencies  on  other  actions 

•  Schedule  the  Actions.  The  schedule  should  satisfy  any  action  dependencies  and  resource 
constraints.  You  should  also  include  periodic  reviews  and  milestones  for  monitoring  progress. 
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•  Identify  Data  Qdketion  Requirements.  You  should  collect  data  to  facilitate  monitoring  the  effort 
against  the  plan  (e.g.,  estimated,  actual  start,  and  completion  datesX  as  well  as  data  to  aid  in 
determining  whether  the  reuse  adoption  objectives  and  goals  are  met 

After  you  develop  the  reuse  action  plan,  you  should  have  it  reviewed  by  all  of  the  organizations  affected 
by  the  plan,  then  seek  commitment  from  the  sponsor  to  enact  the  plan.  Appendix  F  provides  an 
annotated  reuse  action  plan  to  serve  as  a  model  for  your  plan. 

2J2J2JS  Implement  Improvements 

The  purpose  of  the  Implement  Improvements  activity  is  to  enact  the  reuse  action  plan.  In  this  activiQr, 
you  will  obtain  the  necessary  resources  and  perform  the  actions  as  identified  in  the  reuse  action  plan. 
You  will  assign  specific  individuals  to  execute  and  manage  the  tasks,  ensure  that  the  individuals  have 
the  resources  they  need,  and  authorize  work  on  the  tasks  to  begin.  You  will  also  collect  data  and  moni¬ 
tor  the  progress  of  the  implementation  against  the  reuse  action  plan.  As  with  any  plan,  make 
adjustments  to  the  plan  based  on  your  progress,  results,  and  any  problems  or  opportunities  that  may 
arise. 

2.2.2.6  Review  and  Update  Reuse  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  Review  and  Update  Reuse  Program  activity  is  to  determine  whether  the  reuse 
program  has  met  its  objectives  and  goals,  to  what  ^ent  the  program  has  met  the  objectives  and  goals, 
and  whether  the  program  should  address  additional  objectives  or  goals.  At  this  point,  you  may  choose 
to  close  the  reuse  adoption  effort  (e.g.,  because  the  program  met  its  objectives  and  successfully  institu¬ 
tionalized  reuse).  Or,  you  can  cycle  back  to  the  Understand  Context  activity  and  continue  the  process 
(e.g.,  because  the  program  has  not  met  its  objectives,  making  it  necessary  to  replan,  or  because  you 
wish  to  further  improve  the  organization’s  reuse  capabili^). 

The  Reuse  Adoption  process  supports  evolutionary  implementation  but  does  not  require  it; 
remember,  one  size  does  not  fit  all.  You  can  use  it  to  identify  stages  of  implementation  that  allow  you 
to  reduce  startup  costs  and  build  up  your  capabilify  over  time  while  providing  for  some  early  return 
on  investment. 

23  USING  THE  REUSE  ADOPTION  PROCESS 

When  using  or  deciding  whether  to  use  the  Reuse  Adoption  process,  keep  the  following  thoughts  in 
mind: 


•  Adopting  reuse  may  be  less  linear  and  orderfy  than  the  process  illustrated  in  Figure  2-1.  Die 
dynamics  of  your  situation  will  influence  the  application  of  the  process.  However,  the  process 
is  flexible.  You  may  need  to  perform  some  of  the  activities  in  parallel,  skip  activities  and  repeat, 
or  iterate  the  activities. 

•  You  can  exit  the  process  at  any  point  if  you  decide  either  it  is  not  appropriate  to  continue  or 
there  is  no  need  to  continue. 

•  The  resources  and  time  required  to  perform  the  process  will  vary  with  the  scope  of  the  effort 
The  greater  the  scope  and  impact  on  the  organization,  the  more  resources  will  be  required. 
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Completirai  of  the  first  four  activities  could  take  ai^wfaere  from  a  few  wedcs  to  a  year 
depending  on  the  scope  of  your  program.  The  Imptement  Improvemoits  activity  will  likety 
consist  of  multiple,  1-year  stages  to  coincide  with  your  annual  planning  and  budgeting. 

•  Your  organization  may  already  have  a  process  improvement,  technology  transfer,  or  planning 
process  in  place  that  could  be  applied  to  institutionalizing  reuse.  In  this  case,  you  can  use  con¬ 
cepts  or  methods  from  the  Reuse  Adoption  process  to  enhance  your  process.  Another  possibil¬ 
ity  is  that  you  do  not  have  a  process  in  place  but  do  have  a  method  that  can  be  used  to 
complement  or  replace  a  method  included  in  the  Reuse  Adoption  process.  For  example,  you 
may  have  a  domain  assessment  method  that  you  alreacty  understand  and  can  use  in  place  of 
the  domain  assessment  method  provided  in  this  guidebook. 

•  Adopting  reuse  involves  many  people  and  organizations  with  differing  needs,  concerns,  and 
viewpoints.  The  Reuse  Adoption  process  is  not  a  mechanism  for  controlling  the  behavior  of 
your  organization;  rather,  it  is  a  guideline.  It  can  help  you  comprehend  the  myriad  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  institutionalizing  reuse  and  take  steps  that  will  lead  to  success.  The  process  can 
augment  your  good  judgment,  but  it  is  not  a  substitute. 

Adopting  reuse  is  a  complex  and  chaUenging  task.  The  Reuse  Adoption  process  can  guide  you  in 
developing  and  implementing  a  plan  to  institutionalize  reuse,  a  plan  that  is  based  on  a  strong 
understanding  of  your  situation,  reduces  the  risk  of  frdlure,  and  increases  the  benefits  you  can  expect 
from  reuse. 


3.  SPECIFICATION  OF  THE  REUSE  ADOPTION 

PROCESS 

This  section  provides  the  details  of  the  activities  that  make  up  the  Reuse  AdoptitHi  process.  Each 
subsection  describes  one  of  the  top-level  activities  shown  in  Figure  2-1: 

•  Initiate  Reuse  Program  (Section  3.1) 

•  Understand  Context  (Section  32) 

•  Analyze  Risks  and  Select  Strategy  (Section  33) 

•  Plan  Improvements  (Section  3.4) 

•  Implement  Improvements  (Section  3.5) 

•  Review  and  Update  Reuse  Program  (Section  3.6) 

Each  activity  subsection  begins  with  a  specification  of  the  activity.  The  specifications  are: 

•  Purpose.  The  reason  for  performing  the  activity. 

•  Entrance  Criteria.  Conditions  that  must  be  met  before  an  activity  can  be  started. 

•  Tasks.  Work  to  be  performed  in  the  activity. 

•  Inputs.  Information  used  and  transformed  in  the  activity. 

•  Controls.  Entities  that  constrain  or  enable  the  activity  or  information  used  to  direct 
performance  of  the  activity. 

•  Outputs.  Information  produced  in  the  activity. 

•  Mechanisms.  Roles  responsible  for  performing  the  activity  and  methods  that  can  be  used  to 
perform  the  activity. 

•  Exit  Criteria.  Conditions  that  must  be  met  before  an  activity  can  be  omsidered  completed. 

The  activity  specification  also  includes  subsections  for  each  task  of  the  activity.  The  task  subsecticms 
identify  the  purpose  of  the  task  and  provide  guidance  on  the  task.  Steps  you  may  take  in  performing 
the  tasks  are  provided  within  the  task  guidance;  thty  are  identified  in  the  left  margin  within  the  guid¬ 
ance  section  for  quick  reference.  The  header  of  each  page  includes  an  icon  of  the  Reuse  Adoption 
process  diagram  (Figure  2-1).  The  current  activity  is  shaded  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  context 
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This  page  intentionally  left  blank. 


3.1  INITIATE  REUSE  PROGRAM 

Pmpeae  Obtain  authorization  and  commitment  of  xesouxces  £rc»n  a  sponsm  to  b^in 

a  reuse  program. 

EKtrmce  OrUtrion  Reuse  champicm  recognizes  a  reuse  oppmtunity. 

•  Elaborate  reuse  (^)portunitie8. 

•  Identify  relevant  organizatkmal  objectives. 

•  Anafyze  organizational  readiness. 

•  Develop  reuse  program  plaa 

•  Establish  sponsorship. 

Information  that  characterizes  reuse  opportunities  (business  plans,  product 
plans,  market  forecasts,  improvement  plans,  techn(A)g)r  reports,  etc.) 

•  Information  that  characterizes  organizational  objectives  (missicm 
statement,  business  plans,  improvement  plans,  etc.) 

•  Sponsor 
Reuse  program  plan: 

•  Reuse  adoption  objectives 

•  Schedule  of  adoption  process  activities 

•  Resources 
Reuse  champimi 

Exit  Criterion  The  sponsor  has  approved  the  reuse  program  plan. 

Your  first  job  in  the  Reuse  Adt^tion  process  is  to  get  a  sponsor’s  commitment  to  initiate  a  reuse 
program.  You  can  do  this  by  elaborating  any  reuse  opportunities  and  persuading  the  sponsor  that 
exploiting  these  opportunities  will  help  the  organization  meet  its  business  objectives.  Before  ap¬ 
proaching  the  sponsor,  you  should  also  take  into  account  the  organization’s  readiness;  i.e.,  is  this  a 
good  time  to  implement  organizational  changes  for  reuse? 

lb  improve  your  chances  of  winning  sponsorship,  you  need  to  provide  the  sponsor  something  tangible 
to  which  to  commit.  You  also  need  to  give  the  sponsor  some  assurance  that  the  ^ort  will  be  successful. 
The  reuse  program  plan  fills  both  of  these  needs.  In  the  reuse  program  plan  you  identify  what  the 
organization  expects  to  accomplish  with  the  reuse  program,  how  the  reuse  program  will  be  ctmducted, 
and  who  will  participate. 

At  the  completion  of  this  activity,  you  review  the  rationale  and  prospects  for  reuse  in  the  organizatimi 
with  the  sponsor  and  seek  the  sponsor’s  commitment  of  resources  to  execute  the  reuse  program  plan. 


12Kb 
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Controls 
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At  this  point,  you  axe  not  tiying  to  grt  die  tpooMOt  to  commit  to  an  qipcoadi  for  ieuse~od!|r  the 
approadi  for  investigating  reuse.  Ywi  should  point  out  to  the  spomor  tl^  at  the  oooqrietion  of  the 
Analyze  Risks  and  Sdect  Strategy  activity,  you  will  seek  oonunitment  to  a  specific  a|>i»oach  to  tease. 


3.1.1  Elabchlite  Reuse  OmKruNnns 

Purpose  Elaborate  the  areas  where  the  organization  has  the  of^rtunity  to  ^)pty  reuse 

technology. 

Guidance  In  this  task,  you  elabmate  the  reuse  opportunity  that  prompted  you  to  take 

action  and  1^  additional  reuse  opportunities  to  hdp  strengthen  your 
case.  A  reuse  (^portunity  is  an  occasion  whoi  an  asset  (existing  or  to  be 
devel<q)ed)  may  be  used  to  satisfy  a  need  (current  or  anticipated).  Fen:  example, 
you  might  anticipate  the  need  for  a  new  line  of  personal  productivity  s(^m^ 
using  hand-held  techndc^  that  could  be  based  on  your  existing  line  of  office 
automation  software,  lb  elaborate  an  (^portunity,  you  should  identify  both 
the  asset  source  and  the  target  need. 

Recognizing  opportunities  for  appfying  reuse  techndogy  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  organization’s  current  situatimi  and  also  the  enabling 
prerequisites  for  succe^fol  applicatimi  of  reuse  techndogy.  You  may  find 
information  characterizing  reuse  opportunities  in  the  organization’s  business 
plans,  product  plans,  technology  reports,  etc.  (e.g.,  similarities  between  two 
plaimed  product  developn^ts  may  represent  a  reuse  opportunity).  Smne  of 
this  information  may  not  be  documented,  so  you  may  have  to  seek  this 
information  from  personnel  with  the  requisite  knowledge. 

At  this  point,  you  do  not  want  to  do  an  exhaustive  anafysis  of  your  reuse 
opportunities  (that  will  happen  later).  You  do  want  to  identify  sufficient 
opportunities  to  persuade  the  sponsor  to  investigate  reuse. 

Below  is  a  list  of  situations  that  present  opportunities.  Use  this  list  to  identify 
conditions  in  your  organization  in  which  reuse  is  appropriate.  The  first  two 
items  are  prerequisites  for  reuse  opportunities.  The  t^er  items  are  motivating 
factors  that  make  reuse  technology  more  attractive.  You  may  extoid  this  list 
based  on  your  own  situation. 

•  Defined  Product  or  Ormponent  Une.  Development  of  reusable  assets 
must  be  focused  on  the  current  and  perceived  future  needs  of  the  end 
tystems  that  will  use  them. 

•  Existing  Experts.  You  have  or  can  get  a  staff  that  understands 
requirements,  designs,  implementations,  and  development  processes 
for  the  product  line. 

•  Existing  Software  Assets,  You  own  or  can  procure  rights  to  software 
assets  that  partially  meet  existing  requirements. 

•  A  Long-Tkrm  Eeobtdonary  Product.  A  currmt  product  is  expected  to 
undergo  major  upgrades  and  dianges  over  its  life  cycle. 
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•  Customer  l)eniaMd  for  l4aKy\Moms€iFniueti.Sma!iMXiife»d» 

the  customer  base  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  singk  product  Init  require 
modifications,  extensions,  or  upgrades. 

•  Cu^omer  Netdfor  Prototypes  of  Product  or  Compoaemt.  Y<hi  have  a 
product  or  OMnponent  line  that  is  expanding  as  new,  useful  abdica¬ 
tions  are  identified.  However,  you  need  wcvking  prtMtMypes  to  siq)port 
develb>ment  of  marl«ts. 

•  Reduced  SUfffAvmlaNe  to  Cover  PotoatU  Daiutid.  The  mganixation  is 
going  to  downsize  and  must  leverage  the  knovdedge  ttf  fewer  e3q)erts. 
Or,  more  positively,  increased  product  demand  will  outstrip  the  staffs 
capacity  to  deliver  new  products. 

•  Move  to  New  Product  Liae.  The  organizatitm  plans  to  adapt  existing 
capabilities  and  products  as  a  start  for  entering  a  new  business  area. 

•  Custoater  Deauuul  for  Reusable  Assets.  A  potential  customer  wants 
software  that  can  be  upgraded,  managed,  and  applied  to  new 
problems. 

•  ParaUdDerelopments  Have  Similar  Cmnpoaents.  Two  or  more  prodacSs 
at  roughly  the  same  development  stage  have  similar  functions. 

•  Reduced  Time  Between  GeneraBoas.  The  time  between  tedimdogy 
advances  inhibits  the  development  of  all-new  products,  forcing  reuse. 

3.1,2  Identoy  Relevant  Organizational  Objectives 

Purpose  Identify  the  organizational  objectives  that  can  be  satisfied  the  adopticm  of 

reuse  technology.  These  should  be  specific,  recognized  objectives. 

Guidance  In  this  task,  you  start  by  identifying  the  broad  objectives  of  the  organization 

as  a  whole.  You  may  find  information  characterizing  these  objectives  in  the 
organizaticHi’s  mission  statement,  business  plans,  etc.  Again,  some  of  this 
information  may  not  be  documented,  so  you  may  have  to  seek  this  informatiiHi 
from  personnel  with  the  requisite  knowledge.  From  these  objectives,  you 
identify  which  of  the  objectives  might  be  supported  reuse  techndogy. 

When  identifying  relevant  organizational  objectives,  you  should  start  from  the 
recognition  that  organizations  must  constantly  hme  their  abilities  to  achieve 
a  small  number  of  objectives  that  are  absolute  essential  to  their  survival: 

•  A  competitive  edge  on  proposals  for  projects  that  satisfy  organizatitm 
mission  and  objectives 

•  An  abilify  to  market,  devek^,  produce,  and  deliver  required 
performance,  on  time,  within  planned  cost  and  qualify 

•  An  abilify  to  respond  quickfy  to  diangingtedinology  and  customer  needs 

•  An  abilify  to  profit  frmn  delivering  products  and  services 


mtmtttefy.  you  muit  be  able  to  relate  the  reure  pemrem  to  Aeie 
objectives.  IbUe  3-1  has  a  more  qieci&  set  of  objectives  and  a  top’kwd 
indication  of  their  idatiooship  to  reuse  technology. 

When  identifying  relevant  osganizational  objectives,  you  also  need  to  kJeotify  tibe 
organizational  scope,  the  sponsors,  and  dte  qwnson’  business  motivations. 


llhleM.  Reuse  Tfcdmotogy  Support  for  Common  Orgsniational  Olqectives 


OrgaBizational  Oljcctivcs 

Hmr  Reuse  IkchMlagy  Sapperts 

•  Interoperability 

•  Standardization 

•  Conunonality 

Objectives  imj^  agreement  on  commonality  of  functions  and  their 
interfaces.  RrniaUe  assets  that  imidement  the  functions  and  their 
interfaces  he4>  meet  these  objectives  in  a  top-down  maimer  by  lowering  the 
cost  ofadhering  to  the  agreements.  Additionally,  earisting,  reused  assets  h^ 
meet  the  objectives  in  a  bottom-iq>  manner  by  becoming  de  facto  standards 
that  have  b^  proven  through  field  inqdementation. 

•  Core  product  development 

•  Design  for  growth 

•  Design  for  maintenance 

•  Modularity 

Objectives  imidy  analysis  oi  future  needs  fw  developed  assets  during  the 
creation  of  a  current  {mxluct  Reuse  (dranain  anatysis)  techncrfogy  focuses 
on  this  objective,  provides  methods  fm’  meeting  it,  and  places  it  in  a 
development  life-<^e  context. 

•  Use  of  COTS  products 

•  Reengineering  of  existing 
products 

Objectives  imply  using  existing  assets  with  or  without  modification.  Reuse 
(domain  anal^)  technology  facilitates  eaify  identification  of  the  tradeofEs 
involved. 

•  Customer  requirements 
identification 

•  Risk  reduction 

Objectives  imply  a  need  to  understand  implementation-related  knoniedge 
during  the  early  stages  of  development  of  new  products.  Reuse  technology 
leads  to  the  availability  of  assets  that  can  support  rapid  develi^nnent  d 
prototype  implementations. 

•  Retention  and  leverage  of 
technical  expertise 

Objective  inches  capturing  technical  eaqiertise  so  that  it  can  be  more 
effectively  qiplied  to  creating  new  pro^cts.  Reuse  (domain  analysis) 
technology  identifies  commonalities  and  variations  in  eiqpert  solutions  to 
similarproblems.  Domain  implementation  technology  supports  the  creation 
of  assets  that  can  be  used  by  others  (with  less  oqiertise)  to  solve  new 
problems. 

•  Quality  improvement/ 
defect  reduction 

Objective  can  be  met  through  reuse  technology  when  new  needs  are  met  fay 
existing,  tested  products.  Ibst  resources  for  the  new  product  can  be  applied 
to  further  improvement  of  the  asset  quality. 

•  Productivity  improvement 

•  Time  to  market 

Olqectives  imply  reduced  labor  hours  by  avoiding  work,  working  faster,  and 
avoidance  of  rework  in  the  test  phase  or  in  subsequent  develqiment  efCmts. 
Reuse  technology  supports  this  objective  by  allowing  development  at  higher 
levels  of  abstraction,  i.e.,  on  an  asset-fay-asset  rather  than 
instruction-fay-instruction  basis. 

•  Advancing  SEI  process 
maturity 

Olqective  requires  that  you  define  a  reuse  program  that  meets  requirmnents 
qieofied  in  the  CMM. 

Identify^ 

OrgfmuaAmti 

Scope 


Ident^  Potential 
Sponsors 


3.  SpcdliaiioB  of  the  Reiwe  AdopliM  ItoeM 


You  should  identify  the  management  level  of  the  organization  for  which  the 
reuse  program  would  be  implemented. 

You  should  scope  the  reuse  pn^am  to  the  organizaticmal  level  that  is  capable 
of  ei^loiting  the  identifi^  reuse  of^rtunities.  D»isider  the  sample 
organization  in  Hgure  3*1  and  assume  that  Program  A  is  in  earfy  development. 
Program  B  is  in  initial  {banning,  and  that  the  Program  B  manager  recognizes 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  reuse  software  currently  in  develoimient  from 
Program  A  in  Program  B.  effectively  expknt  this  reuse  (^portunity  requires 
close  coordination  between  Program  A  and  Program  B;  thus,  tlM  reuse 
program  should  be  nuq)pMl  to  the  Engineering  organization. 


Now  assume  further  that  there  b  an  opportunify  to  develop  a  product  line 
based  on  Program  A’s  software.  In  thb  case,  tlw  reuse  program  shmild  be 
scoped  to  the  Division  because  it  involves  the  Division’s  product  strategy. 


Figure  3-L  Choosing  the  Oiganiiational  Scope 

In  choosing  the  scope  of  the  organization,  you  will  need  to  trade  off  the  benefits 
of  increasing  the  scope  (e.g.,  for  large  organizations,  there  is  more  opportunify 
to  spread  costs  by  having  more  applications  of  the  developed  assets)  versus 
the  drawbacks  and  risks  (e.g.,  reuse  in  a  large  organization  may  require 
commitment  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  your  influence). 

Qosely  tied  to  the  organizational  scope,  you  should  also  identify  the 
individuals,  offices,  or  committees  that  could  suppfy  resources  to  fund  and 
staff  the  reuse  program.  There  are  several  different  fypes  of  sponsors  that  you 
may  be  able  to  enlist  to  support  the  initiation  of  a  reuse  program.  Thqr  are: 

•  Product  line  managers  that  plan  to  seek  contracts  for  multiple,  similar 
end  products  and  are  motivated  to  develop  core  product  assets  that 
will  provide  them  with  a  competitive  edge. 

•  Proposal  managers  that  are  looking  for  discriminators  for  a  specific 
contract  win.  For  large  programs,  the  investment  in  reuse  technology 
might  have  a  payoff  on  a  single  contract  because  it  can  reduce  the  costs 
of  developing  similar  versions  of  the  software;  e.g.,  many  pieces  of  sup¬ 
port  equipment  on  the  contract  may  reuse  software  assets  for  software 
development  test,  hardware  qualification,  and  system  acceptance. 
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\  TuiMiwtic  c<lh»  ItoiiM  HiIntiM  Hn 


•  Mamatm  pf  mgaiai,  Imtitirm  pn^mas  that  have  xeqidicmeiai  to 
create  reusable  software  assets  that  can  be  rei»ed  in  evdutiao  of  die 
system. 

•  ndkiMlofy  orgutaOioH  mmaters  that  are  respoioible  for  fiinctioiis  or 
cmnponents  that  are  a  part  (tf  multiple  product  lines.  Here,  reuse  tedi’ 

would  be  s^Ued  to  creating  assets  that  can  be  efiectivefy 
tailored  to  spedfic  oid  products. 

•  Process  improeement  program  matiagm  that  are  tasked  with 
formulating  changes  to  business  practices  that  will  allow  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  better  meet  its  objectives.  An  example  is  SEPGs  atten^ting  to 
determine  how  best  to  perform  reuse. 

•  Customer  organization  managers  that  are  procuring  and  will  become 
owners  of  the  products  you  deliver.  These  managers  will  then  have 
analogous  responsibilities  and  thus  similar  motivatimis  to  the 
contracting  organization  managers. 

Identify  Business  Qarify  the  reason  the  organization  should  initiate  reuse.  There  are  two  classes 

Motivations  of  possible  motivation: 

•  The  organization’s  motivation  for  adopting  reuse  is  to  improve  its 
reuse  capability  to  support  general  organizational  objectives,  such  as 
faster  time-to-market,  improved  productivity,  or  improved  quality. 

•  The  organization’s  sponsor  wishes  to  implement  a  reuse  program  to 
exploit  a  specific  reuse  opportunity  or  has  been  directed  to  attempt 
some  aspect  of  reuse.  For  example,  the  sponsor  wants  to  improve  a  bid 
on  the  development  of  a  new  system  by  reusing  software  developed  on 
another  system,  or  the  customer  has  requested  (e.g.,  via  a  Statement 
of  Work)  use  or  creation  of  reuse-related  products  or  processes. 

You  may  find  that  the  sponsor  requires  estimates  of  expected  payoff.  Credible 
estimates  are  difficult  to  generate  in  the  scope  of  this  activity  and  are  more 
appropriate  to  generate  during  the  Anatyze  Risks  and  Select  Strata  activity. 
However,  you  can  use  the  Reuse  Economics  Spreadsheet  Model  to  provide 
some  support  for  this  need  (Software  Productivity  Consortium  1993c). 

3.13  Analyze  Organizational  Readiness 

Purpose  Determine  the  organization’s  capacity  or  readiness  for  starting  a  reuse 

program. 

Guidance  You  should  understand  other  initiatives  or  forced  changes  that  the  (nganizatkn 

is  currently  undergc^  or  planning.  Because  the  imiriementation  of  reuse 
technology  affects  many  parts  of  the  organizatimi,  the  program  you  identify 
probabfy  interacts  with  the  other  initiatives.  Sponsors  need  to  know  the 
relationship.  Examples  of  related  activities  include  strategic  planning,  process 
improvement,  or  TQM  initiatives. 
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3.  Spec^catiM  of  the  Kgase  Adoptioa  ProccM 


Software  Productivity  Omsortium  (1993d)  suggests  you  do  the  following  when 
analyzing  the  organization’s  readiness  for  change: 

•  Examine  prior  technology  change  efforts  in  the  organization- 
successful  change  experiences  increase  the  likelihood  of  accq>tance; 
unsuccessful  experiences  greatty  decrease  the  chances  of  success. 

•  Understand  other  changes  that  dther  have  just  occurred  or  might  be 
occurring  simultaneously  with  the  reuse  program.  If  possible,  try  to 
stabilize  other  factors  adiile  implementing  the  reuse  program. 

•  Understand  the  risk  associated  with  implementing  the  reuse  program 

now  versus  waiting  until  later.  you  lose  an  advantage  Ity  not  acting 

now,  or  can  you  wait  until  conditions  are  better? 

•  Look  at  the  aq)ectations  and  culture  of  the  areas  of  the  organization 
to  be  affected  by  the  reuse  program.  Do  they  perceive  a  need  for  the 
change  or  is  the  change  being  forced  on  them? 

3.1.4  Develop  Reuse  Program  Plan 

Purpose  Clearly  identify  what  is  to  be  accomplished  with  the  reuse  program,  how  the 

program  will  be  conducted,  and  who  will  participate. 

Guidance  The  reuse  program  plan  specifies  your  intentions  for  a  reuse  program.  Initially, 

you  use  the  plan  as  a  proposal  for  seeking  sponsorship.  It  then  becomes  the 
guiding  document  for  the  reuse  program.  The  reuse  program  plan  is  further 
updated  in  the  Understand  Context  and  the  Review  and  Update  Reuse 
Program  activities.  The  reuse  program  plan  consists  of: 

•  Reuse  adoption  objectives 

•  Approach  for  investigating  reuse 

•  Ihe  identification  of  staff  resources  (reuse  agents,  coordinating 
organizations,  and  funding)  needed  to  begin  the  program 

•  Constraints  imposed  by  the  sponsor  or  others  on  the  solution  or  the 
program 

•  Reuse  adoption  goals  and  constraints  on  the  goals,  defined  in  the 
Understand  Context  activity 

Yom:  reuse  adoption  objectives  should  answer  the  questions  of  what  you  want 
to  get  out  of  reuse  and  why  a  reuse  program  is  being  pursued.  The  reuse 
adoption  objectives  are  used  to  evaluate  any  alternative  reuse  adoption 
strategies  that  are  proposed.  You  should  derive  reuse  adoption  objectives  firom 
the  organizational  objectives  that  were  identified  as  drivers  for  the  reuse 
program. 


Define  Reuse 

Adoption 

Olgectives 
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Often,  reuse  adoptum  strategies  are  ccMifused  with  reuse  adc^tioa  objectives. 
Your  task  is  to  clearly  distinguish  the  objectives  from  the  strategies.  Fm 
instance,  a  sponsor  might  state  that  the  reengineering  of  an  existing  system  to 
meet  a  new  need  is  the  objective.  In  this  case,  you  should  identify  remgineering 
as  a  potential  strategy  rather  than  as  the  objective.  The  objective  behind  the 
reengineering  strategy  may  be  to  develop  a  ccnnpetitive  bid  for  the  new  ^tem. 
H  so,  this  should  be  the  stated  objective.  Then,  in  identifying  strategies,  you 
have  the  latitude  to  seek  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies  that  may  better 
meet  the  obj^tive. 


Hie  Reuse  Adc^don  process  is  an  approach  for  axiducdng  a  reuse  program 
upon  which  you  can  base  your  program.  In  this  step,  you  tailor  die  Reuse 
Adoption  process  to  your  organizatimL  For  example,  ifyoualrea<fy  have  a  process 
improvement  or  technology  transfer  process  in  place,  then  you  can  adapt  the 
Reuse  Adoption  process  to  fit  the  existing  process.  You  should  taitor  the  Reuse 
Adoption  process  after  familiarizing  yours^  with  the  rest  of  this  guidebook. 

You  should  also  indicate  the  decisim  points  in  your  reuse  program  approach.  Hie 
decision  points  in  the  Reuse  Adoption  process  are  at  the  completicm  of  the 
Initiate  Reuse  Program,  Analyze  Risks  and  Select  Strategy,  Plan  Improvements, 
and  Review  and  Update  Reuse  Program  activities.  You  can  use  the  process 
diagram  in  Figure  2-1  to  explain  each  activify,  the  information  provided  to  the 
sponsor,  and  die  decisions  to  be  recommended. 

Identify  Resources  Indicate  specific  organizaticms  involved  in  the  reuse  program  so  that  you  have 
backing  to  seek  their  review  and  concurrence  during  the  program  effort  These 
organizations  include  all  those  that  would  be  affected  1^  the  reuse  program. 
Examples  are  potential  asset  developers,  maintainers,  users,  the  new-business 
office,  and  the  contracting  agents. 

When  organizing  a  group  to  conduct  a  reuse  program,  you  should  try  to 
achieve  a  good  cross-representation  of  the  organizations  that  will  likely  be 
affected  and  include  the  organization's  opinion  leaders;  this  will  help  facilitate 
buy-in  to  the  group’s  recommendations. 

Figure  3-2  illustrates  an  example  of  organizational  infrastructure  for  a  reuse 
program  in  which  senior  management  participates  in  the  steering  committee 
to  oversee  the  reuse  program  and  to  review  or  approve  recommendations.  An 
SEPG  can  serve  as  this  steering  committee.  Middle  managers  chair  the 
working  groups  staffed  by  representatives  from  the  affected  organizations. 
The  worldng  groups  develop  the  reuse  adoption  strategies  and  reuse  action 
plan.  As  shown  in  Figure  3-2,  you  may  choose  to  organize  multiple  worldng 
groups  to  address  specific  areas.  In  this  case,  there  must  be  close  coordination 
between  the  separate  groups. 

You  will  likefy  be  constrained  on  the  number  of  staff  resources  that  can  be 
dedicated  to  this  effort  lb  satisfy  this  constraint  and  still  have  ^xxl 
cross-representation,  you  can  have  other  individuals  provide  input  or  participate 
as  reviewers.  The  actual  resources  required  for  implementing  the  Reuse  Adoption 


Specfy  Reuse 

Program 

Approach 
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Rgiire  3-2.  Reuse  Program  Infrastructure 

process  varies  dependii^  on  the  scope  of  the  reuse  program  and  the  conqdedty 
of  your  current  situation. 

Ident^  You  should  document  ai^  OMistraints  imposed  by  the  sponsor  or  others  (m  the 

Constraints  conduct  of  the  Reuse  Adoption  process  or  end  result  of  the  Reuse  Adoption 

process,  such  as  a  particular  business  strategy. 


3.1.5  Estabush  Sponsorship 

Purpose  Get  a  clear,  common  agreement  on  the  reuse  program  plan. 

Guidance  You  will  probably  confer  with  the  potential  sponsors  several  times  before  the 

earlier  steps  are  viewed  as  completed  and  the  resources  are  authorized.  The 
material  developed  in  the  tasks  above  will  be  the  basis  for  obtaining 
commitment. 

Finally,  you  should  make  it  clear  to  the  sponsor  that  one  possible  valid  result 
of  this  process  is  that  you  decide  not  to  implement  reuse  because  conditions 
in  the  organization,  in  the  product  line,  or  with  the  customers  may  not  support 
reuse.  The  Understand  Context  and  Anafyze  Risks  and  Select  Strategy 
activities  that  follow  will  help  you  determine  if,  in  your  situation,  the 
implementation  of  reuse  is  likefy  to  be  worth  the  costs. 
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3  J  UNDERSTAND  CONTEXT 


3.  SpcdfiotioB  of  the  Reuie  AJoptioa  Procoi 


Purpose 

Entrance  Criterion 
TiiAs 


Input 


Control 

Outputs 


Medtamans 


Exit  Critma 


Understand  the  current  reuse  situation,  establish  goals  for  implementing 
reuse,  and  develop  strategies  for  reaching  those  goals. 

The  sponsor  has  approved  the  reuse  program  plan. 

•  Assess  reuse  potential. 

•  Establish  reuse  adoption  goals. 

•  Identify  constraints. 

•  Identify  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies. 

Current  reuse  situation,  characterized  by  the  organization's  mission, 
structure,  personnel,  products,  customer  and  supplier  relationships, 
processes,  standards,  tools,  market,  and  technology  base 

Reuse  program  plan  (reuse  adoption  objectives) 

•  Reuse  program  plan: 

*-  Reuse  adoption  goals 
-  Constraints 

•  Alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies 

•  Domain  Assessment  Model 

•  RCM 

•  Reuse  agent 

•  The  reuse  program  plan  has  been  updated  to  include  the  reuse  adoption 
goals  and  constraints  and  has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  sponsor. 

•  Alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies  have  been  identified. 


Before  you  can  develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  adopt  reuse,  you  must  have  a  good  understanding 
of  the  current  situation  (where  you  are),  then  establish  realistic  goals  (where  you  want  to  beX  and 
finally  produce  strategies  (how  you  intend  to  get  there). 

In  this  activify,  you  assess  the  organization’s  reuse  potential.  This  includes  an  assessment  of  your 
organization’s  business  area  potential  and  its  reuse  capabilify.  Based  on  the  assessment  results  and 
the  reuse  adoption  objectives,  you  then  establish  reuse  adoption  goals.  The  goals  state  what  must  be 
accomplished  and  by  vdien  for  you  to  consider  the  reuse  adoption  objectives  satisfied.  Then  you  identi¬ 
fy  any  constraints  on  the  reuse  program  that  limit  the  choice  of  strategies.  You  are  then  in  a  position 
to  identify  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies  to  achieve  the  reuse  adoption  goals  and  objectives. 

3.2.1  Assess  Reuse  Potential 

Purpose  Determine  the  potential  for  reuse  in  your  organization’s  software  business 

area  and  its  current  reuse  capability.  There  are  three  steps: 
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Is. 


•  Develop  <»ganizstkmal  prafite. 

•  Assess  the  business  area  pcXentiaL 

•  Assess  the  oiganizaticMt’s  reuse  capabili^. 

Devdop  Before  assessing  your  organizatitni’s  business  area  potential  and  reuse 

OtpuUztOional  capability,  it  is  hdpful  to  establish  the  context  for  tte  assessments.  The 

Pn^  organizational  profile  is  a  rough  sketch  of  yrHir  organization  that  establislres 

the  context  for  the  assessment  and  an  initial  baseline  description  of  the 
organization.  You  do  not  need  to  go  into  great  detail;  this  is  only  a  high*level 
description.  The  organizational  profile  includes: 

•  Organization.  Mission  statement,  organizatimi  chart,  number  and  Qrpe 
of  personnel,  and  list  of  subcontractors  and  suppliers. 

•  Products.  Identity  and  descripticm  of  products  and  their  customers, 
development  phase,  size,  and  development  languages. 

•  Business  ModeL  Identity  of  business  entities  involved  in  an  acquisition 
process  (e.g.,  developers,  customers,  subcontractors,  etc.)  and  the 
contractual  or  financial  relationships  among  them. 

•  Process.  Description  of  major  processes  (management,  developmoit, 
maintenance,  etc.),  process  diagram,  organization  process  maturity, 
lifc-cycle  model,  and  list  of  development  standards. 

•  Envirmunent  Identlqr  of  methods  and  tools  used  to  support  the 
identified  processes. 

Note  that  these  profile  elements  are  the  same  as  the  components  of  a  reuse 
adoption  strategy  minus  the  transition  approach.  These  represent  a  first-cut 
description  of  your  organization;  the  assessments  then  provide  you  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  organization  in  these  areas.  You  can  also  specify 
the  reuse  adoption  goals  in  these  areas;  then  the  strategies  specify  how  these 
areas  will  change. 

Assess  die  This  step  is  a  precursor  to  the  domain  ana^is  activify  that  you  will  perform 

Business  Area  when  you  begjn  to  execute  a  reuse-driven  software  development  process.  In 

Potendai  this  step,  you  perform  a  firet-cut  qualification  of  the  softwme  business  areas 

by  examining  whether  necessary  technical,  business  structure,  and 
organizational  conditions  exist  In  addition  to  getting  a  rough  understanding 
of  where  the  best  reuse  opportunities  lie,  you  use  this  information  later  to 
support  economic  analysis  and  the  initial  domain  anafysis  activities. 

You  accomplish  this  step  using  the  domain  assessment  method  described  in 
Section  4  and  the  supporting  Domain  Assessment  Model  in  Appendix  A. 
Section  4  provides  a  qualitative  approach  for  assessing  your  business  area. 
There  is  no  quick,  quantitative  method  for  determining  the  viability  of  reuse 
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•  Understand  the  risk  associated  with  implementing  the  reuse  program 
now  versus  waiting  until  later.  IMU  you  lose  an  advantage  by  not  acting 
now,  or  can  you  wait  until  conditions  are  better? 


*  Look  at  the  expectations  and  culture  of  the  areas  of  the  organization 
to  be  affected  by  the  reuse  program.  Do  they  perceive  a  need  for  the 
change  or  is  the  change  being  forced  on  them? 


Do  the  projects  tar^ted  for  adopting  reuse  have  the  extra  resources 


Assess  the 
Organization's 
Reuse  OqxtbUity 


3.  Spedtolkia  of  the  Reme  Adoptioa  ftocoi 


investment  in  a  given  software  business  area.  If  you  have  good  historical  data* 
then  quantitative  analysis  can  be  performed  later  during  the  Ana^  Risks 
and  Select  Strategy  activity,  but  it  is  not  practical  at  this  point  in  the  process. 

The  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  examine  the  strengths  and  opportunities  of  how 
your  organization  current^  reuses  its  software  assets,  ^th  this  knowledge  and 
the  knowledge  you  gain  in  assessing  the  business  area  potential,  you  will  be 
able  to  set  realistic  goals  for  the  reuse  program. 

To  perform  this  step,  use  the  reuse  capabili^  assessment  described  in 
Section  S  and  the  assessment  component  of  the  ROM  provided  in  Appendix  B. 
The  RCM  identifies  factors  and  goals  related  to  an  organization’s  capability 
to  reuse  software  assets.  The  factors  are  subdivided  into  four  broad  groups 
that  address  the  topics; 

•  How  well  does  the  organizaticMi  utilize  reusable  assets  in  the  development 
of  end  products? 

•  How  well  does  the  organization  acquire  or  develop  assets  for  reuse? 

•  How  well  does  management  fiicilitate  reuse? 

•  How  well  does  the  organization  address  reuse  process  issues? 

For  each  of  these  topics,  there  is  a  set  of  critical  success  factors,  those  factors 
that  are  most  critical  to  improving  reuse  capabiliQr.  For  each  of  the  critical 
success  factors,  there  is  one  or  more  critical  success  factor  goals  that  provide 
insight  into  your  organization’s  capabilities. 

Although  you  use  the  assessment  model  component  of  the  RCM  described  in 
Appendix  B  to  provide  an  internal  assessment  of  your  organization,  it  does  not 
result  in  the  assignment  of  an  organizational  "reuse  maturity  level.”  Because 
of  this,  the  RCM  should  not  be  used  to  compare  organizations  against  each 
other.  It  should  onty  be  used  by  an  organization  to  assess  and  plan  for  its  own 
reuse  process  improvements. 


Z22  Estabush  Reuse  Adoption  Goals 

Purpose  Specify  measurable,  achievable  goals  for  the  reuse  adoption  objectives. 

A  reuse  adoption  goal  consists  of: 


•  A  description  of  the  modified  critical  success  factor  goals  to  be 
achieved 

•  The  organizational  and  domain  scope  for  the  reuse  effort 


•  The  time  firame  in  which  the  capability  is  to  be  achieved 

Guidance  You  should  choose  reuse  adoption  goals  so  that  accomplishment  of  the  goals 

implies  successful  accomplishment  of  the  reuse  adoption  objectives.  In 
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addition,  you  use  the  reuse  capabili^  and  dtHnain  assessment  results  to  omixe 
that  the  goals  are  realistic. 

In  the  Assess  Reuse  Potential  task,  you  identified  how  well  your  organizatton 
met  the  set  of  critical  success  factor  goals  identified  in  the  RCM.  These  critical 
success  factor  goals  are  organized  into  stages  in  the  ROM’s  Implnnentatioa 
Model,  and  use  of  the  stages  is  a  recommended  starting  point  for  identifying 
the  reuse  adoption  goals. 

The  stages  of  the  Implementation  Model  do  not  repres^t  a  mandatory  set  (rf 
transition  criteria;  i.e.,  they  do  not  imply  that  you  must  first  satisfy  every  goal 
of  the  opportunistic  stage  before  advancing  to  the  integrated  stage.  Th^  onfy 
represent  a  prioritization  of  the  critical  success  factor  goals.  The  prioritization 
is  based  on  rislq  i.e.,  to  reduce  your  risk,  you  should  assign  a  higher  priorify 
to  the  goals  of  the  earlier  stages  (opportunistic,  then  integrated,  etc.).  Also,  the 
stages  represent  a  recommended  starting  point  that  must  be  tempered  by 
organizational  objectives,  domain  suitability,  and  the  near-term  needs  of  your 
software  development  programs. 

If  you  have  identified  several  potential  domains  that  are  significantfy  different 
in  their  characteristics  (e.g.,  market  potential,  stability),  you  should  consider 
developing  a  separate  set  of  reuse  adoption  goals  for  each  of  the  domains.  You 
can  use  the  steps  that  follow  to  develop  reuse  adoption  goals  for  your 
organization. 


Select  an 
Implementatbn 
Stage  as  an  Initial 
Target 


Using  the  findings  of  the  reuse  capabilify  assessment,  identify  where  your 
organization  stands  with  respect  to  die  implementation  stages  by  constructing 
a  table  similar  to  Ikble  3-2,  which  is  a  sample  summary  of  how  well  an 
organization  met  the  critical  success  factor  goals.  This  table  allows  a  visual 
representation  of  where  your  organization’s  strengths  and  opportunities  are 
with  respect  to  the  implementation  stages. 


If  the  findings  of  the  domain  assessment  indicate  that  you  have  a 
moderate-to-high  potential  for  reuse,  then  you  could  select  the  leveraged  or 
anticipating  stage  as  the  target  However,  if  you  have  not  satisfied  a  majority 
of  the  critical  success  factor  goals  in  the  opportunistic  and  integrated  stages, 
then  you  should  select  the  integrated  stage  as  a  near-term  target  with  the 
leveraged  or  anticipating  stage  as  a  long-term  target 


If  the  findings  of  the  domain  assessment  indicate  that  you  have  a 
low-to-moderate  potential  for  reuse,  then  you  should  select  the  opportunistic 
or  integrated  stage  as  the  target 
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11^6  3-2.  Using  the  Reuse  CapabUi^  Implemenution  Mbdd  to  Sappoit 
Retue  Adoption  Gotti  Setting 


Critical  Snoccss 
FKtar 

Opportanlstic 

Integrated 

Leveraged 

Antkfyatfag 

AppUcation 

Dcvdopment 

AA 

in 

2D 

AI 
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AE 
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AN 

la 

Asset 

Development 
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Technology 
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IB 
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4B 

MS 

ID 

2D 
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n 

iB  2D 

TR 

ID 

2D  3D 

TS 

m 

2B 

3B 

4D 

TI 

IB 

2B 

Key:  □  G 
□  G 

B  G 

■  G 

■  G 

oal  not  satisfied 

oal  slightfy  satisfied  -g|-  Impact  less  than  moderate 

oal  m^eratefy  satisfied 

roal  mostfy  satisfied  Numbers  represent 

roal  fuUy  satisfied  goal  identifiers 

Ident^  Initial 
Reuse  Adqptbn 
God  Set 


Using  this  representation,  identify  critical  success  factor  goals  that  are  needed 
to  attain  complete  coverage  of  lower  stages.  You  should  identify  a  group  of 
critical  success  factor  goals  as  reuse  adoption  goals  for  each  stage  up  to  and 
including  the  target 
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The  identified  foele  an  jfoiir  imiial,  prioritind  set  ci  nuae  adoptiaa  pMk, 
widi  those  at  eailier  iaqrieaiattatioa  stages  having  highcf  fviori^  than  Aaae 
at  later  stages. 


Tlahr  Ae  Reuse  Fran  the  initial  set  of  reuse  ado|rtk»  goals,  you  diould  nvise  goab  and 
Adcptkm  Coals  to  priorities  according  to  the  foQowing  hMuistics: 

T/bur  Needs 

•  Addt  remeest  or  modify  reuse  aie^emgaeis  to  mmedos^oRptdum  to 
your  ergemzatumalaud  reuse  oldeethes.  Ifyouhavereuseadoptionob- 
jectives  that  impfy  ct^Mlnlities  that  axe  more  than  one  im[demeatatkn 
stage  above  the  target,  then  you  should  revisit  these  objectives  to  ea> 
sure  that  they  do  not  arbitrarify  require  you  to  take  on  unaooqrtaUe 
risk.  If  the  objectives  are  valid,  then  yiHi  may  want  to  identify  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  in  the  transitioo  approach  that  does  not  i^ude  the 
objective. 

You  should  increase  the  priorify  oi  reuse  adopdmi  goals  that  meet  or 
are  most  closely  rdated  to  your  objectives.  You  should  increase  the 
priorify  of  reuse  adq>ti(Hi  goals  that  meet  near-term  objectives. 

Similarfy,  if  a  reuse  adoption  goal  at  the  target  stage  does  not  relate 
to  your  organizationai  objectives,  then  you  should  consider  lowering 
its  priorify  or  removing  it  However,  for  stages  lower  than  the  target 
stage,  removal  of  reuse  adc^tion  goals  may  eaqwse  you  to  added  risk. 

•  Add  or  rmore  raise  adoption  goab  oecor^ng  to  Aebuauesspoieutidl  iff 
tiu  domains  mwb^  you  derdopsidtemre.lleit,  use  ttiesauiym  bom 
the  domain  assessment  The  specific  results  of  the  dmnain  assessment 
may  support  the  addition  of  higher  stage  goals  or  necessitate  their 
removal 

For  instance,  if  your  organization  has  a  strong  product  line  orientation, 
a  stable  domain,  and  a  good  oppmtunify  for  foture  business,  then  you 
should  be  able  to  add  critical  success  factor  goals  above  the  targtt 
stage  as  l<Hig-term  reuse  adqptirm  goals.  However,  if  your  organizatitm 
does  not  have  a  str<mg  product  line  and  you  cannot  predict  tlw  areas 
in  vriiich  you  will  do  future  business,  then  you  noay  need  to  remove 
some  higher  stage  reuse  adoptimi  goals. 

•  Add  reuse  adoption  goods  timt  appear  to  prooideAehiidiesipeyeffmyour 
currartkumessenfironment,  Ifyour  organization  is  conunitted  to  reuse 
and  willing  to  assume  a  risk,  you  may  be  able  to  appfy  this  rule  and 
ignore  the  reconunended  imfrionentaticni  stages.  Also,  your  customer 
may  be  willing  to  assume  tlw  risk  in  anticipation  of  the  benefits  that 
may  come  to  the  targeted  program. 

Another  situatirm  in  vriuch  you  may  be  able  to  do  this  is  if  you  have 
already  devekyed  or  acquired  reuse  teduKriogy  that  makes  attainment 
of  the  critical  success  factm  goal  a  low-risk  pn^KMitirm. 
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In  addition  to  identifying  process-related  goals,  you  can  also  identify  goals 
related  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  organizational  [nofile  and  oonqMoents 
a  reuse  adoption  strata,  such  as  the  product  and  busing  model 
cmnpixients,  to  (tefine  what  is  to  be  accomplish  in  these  areas,  likewise,  you 
can  identify  both  near-  and  kmg-term  goals  to  d^ne  the  evohitian  of  your 
reuse  practices.  Figures  3-3  and  3-4  provide  csounples  oi  some  near-  and 
kmg-term  goals. 


•  Product  goal: 

Establish  a  base  of  reusable  assets  for  building  products. 

•  Businessgoak 

Ej^Ioit  reuse  o|^x»tunities  in  the  domain  without  increasing  delhery  cost  and 
sdiedttle. 

•  Process  goals: 

Increase  accessibility  and  awareness  of  division  scmware  assets. 

Provide  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  developers  look  tar,  evaluate,  and 
verify  reusable  assets. 

Vl^n  management  and  staff  commitment  to  practicing  reuse. 

_ -  Establish  procedures  for  reuse  cost  accounting. _ 

Figure  3-3.  Example  of  Near>Tbrm  Goals 

•  Product  goat 

Establish  a  product  line  based  on  reusable  architecture  and  assets. 

•  Business  goat 

Market  the  product  line  commercially. 

•  Process  goat 

Establish  a  leveraged  reuse  capability. _ 

Figure  3-4.  Example  of  Long-Term  Goab 


3,23  loENTifY  Constraints 

Purpose  Identify  constraints,  i.e.,  any  limits  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  reuse 

adoption  goals  or  choice  of  strategies.  Just  as  it  is  seldom  useful  to  identify 
requirements  without  thinking  of  their  eventual  implementation  costs,  your 
identification  of  goals  in  the  Establish  Reuse  Adoption  Goals  task  should  be 
performed  interactively  with  the  identification  of  constraints  in  this  task. 

Guidance  Your  constraints  derive  primarily  from  the  requirements  for  integrating  the 

reuse  program  into  your  existing  development  efforts. 
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Omiuikmi  sources  of  constraints  include: 

•  SjuSemEntfuiemiif /RlcsretMii.  Yoursystemsengineeringorganizatroa 
may  be  limited  in  its  ability  to  provide  indicati<»s  of  future  or  poten¬ 
tially  varying  requirements  for  the  reusable  dmnain  components.  Ad- 
diti(Mially,  it  may  be  contractually  locked  into  a  development  process. 
This  fixed  development  process,  for  example,  may  dictate  the  timing 
of  the  development  of  requirements  and  (teign  iirformation  in  such  a 
way  that  a  reuse-driven  software  process  is  not  practical 

•  Budget  You  must  understand  the  constraints  for  different  parts  of  the 
reuse  program.  For  example,  prospects  for  training  budgets,  indepen¬ 
dent  research  and  development  (IR&D)  prospects,  and  contract  fund¬ 
ing  should  be  identified.  Although  on  a  large  program  you  may  be  able 
to  recoup  any  investment  costs  over  the  course  of  the  program,  you 
need  to  understand  how  the  funding  has  been  allocated. 

•  Schedule.  Existing  and  upcoming  contracts  may  have  hard  deadlines 
for  software  deliverables.  The  reuse-driven  software  process  that  you 
put  into  place  will  need  to  be  designed  to  fit  into  schedule  constraints. 

•  Contracts.  Current  contracting  guidelines  place  constraints  bn 
ownership  of  assets.  Acquisition  Handbook,  Central  Archive  for  Reus¬ 
able  Drfense  Software  (CARDS  1992);  Proceedings:  Software  Reuse  Le¬ 
gal  Issues  Workshop  (CARDS  1993b^  and  Appendix  D  describe  these 
constraints.  You  need  to  examine  your  anticipated  asset  creating  and 
asset  utilizing  software  development  efforts  to  determine  the 
particular  constraints. 

•  Organizational  Polkies.  The  policies  of  your  own  organization  and 
those  of  your  customers’  organizations  should  be  examined  to 
determine  if  there  are  reuse-related  constraints. 

•  Teaming  and  Subcontracting  Arrar^ements.  Agreements  made  between 
companies  on  a  single  contract  may  specify  particular  constraints  on 
how  organizations  can  cooperate  on  development  of  assets  within  a 
single  program. 

•  i4cicesstoi4sse/:raiuf£iqwrtur.  You  may  be  able  to  get  only  partial  access 
to  the  requirements  and  technology  experts  on  ongoing  programs. 

In  the  course  of  identifying  constraints,  you  need  to  reexamine  your 
organizational  objectives,  reuse  adoption  objectives,  and  reuse  adoption  goals 
to  resolve  conflicts  with  the  constraints,  i.e.,  to  either  get  the  constraints 
relaxed  or  to  revise  your  expectations. 


3,2.4  Identify  Alternative  Reuse  Adoption  Strategies 

Purpose  Identify  potential  reuse  adoption  strategies  to  meet  the  established  reuse 

adoption  goals  and  objectives. 
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A  complete  reuse  adbptioii  strata  should  indude: 

•  fnimct  Appnadu  What  end  products  will  be  affected  by  the  reuse 
effort? 

•  BummUMd.  Who  pays  to  build  reusable  assets?  Who  builds  th«n? 
Who  reuses  them?  What  ri^ts  do  the  customer,  developer,  and  reuser 
have  to  the  assets?  Who  piqfs  adiom  fdr  assets  that  ate  reused?  Who 
assumes  liability  for  mised  assets? 

•  Pncas  Approach.  What  processes,  mdhods,  and  standards  will  be 
used  to  caqploit  reuse  in  developing  or  maintaining  strftware  products, 
to  create  reusabfe  assets,  and  to  noanage  produd  and  asset 
devek^moit?  What  types  of  software  assets  will  be  produced  and 
reused? 

•  Organizatianal  Approach.  What  organizations  will  be  affected  by  the 
reuse  program?  What  organizational  structure  wUl  be  used?  Who  will 
manage  it? 

•  EnvirotuneniAi^roadt.  What  tools,  automated  and  nonautomated.  will 
be  used  to  support  the  develt^ment  process? 

•  T^anation  Approach.  How  will  changes  to  the  organizaticm,  its  pdicies, 
procedures,  processes,  methods,  standards,  and  tools  be 
accomplished?  What  purchases,  training,  and  consulting  will  be 
needed?  What  is  the  time  frame  for  the  changes? 

Section  6  provides  detailed  guidance  on  the  development  of  reuse  adt^tion 
strategies. 

At  the  end  of  this  task,  you  will  have  developed  one  or  more  approaches  in  each 
of  the  six  areas.  Depending  on  your  situation,  these  approaches  may  be 
independent  of  each  other  or  th^  may  be  tightty  link^.  You  review  the 
alternative  approaches  with  the  sponsor  at  the  completion  of  the  Understand 
Context  activity  and  anatyze  the  alternatives  in  the  Analyze  Risks  and  Select 
Strategy  activity. 
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33  ANALYZE  RISKS  AND  SELECT  STRATEGY 


Purpose 


EHtmee  Criteria 


Hake 


Ii^uts 

Controls 


Refine,  evaluate,  and  select  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  for  imptementing  reuse. 

•  The  reuse  program  plan  has  been  updated  to  include  the  reuse  adoption 
goals  and  constraints  and  has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  sponsor. 

•  Alternative  reuse  adoptimi  strategies  have  been  identified. 

•  Assess  risks  of  alternative  strategies. 

•  Analyze  organizational  impact  of  alternative  strategies. 

•  Analyze  economics  of  alternative  strategies. 

•  Select  a  reuse  adoption  strategy. 

Alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies. 

•  Reuse  program  plan: 

-  Reuse  adoption  objectives 

-  Reuse  adoption  goals 

-  Constraints 


•  Sponsor 

Ou^  Selected  reuse  adoption  strategy 

Meduudsms  •  Reuse  agent 

•  Reuse  Economics  Spreadsheet  Model 

Exit  Criterion  A  reuse  adoption  strategy  has  been  selected  and  approved  by  the  sponsor. 

In  this  activity,  you  refine  the  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies  identified  in  the  Understand 
Context  activi^  you  may  identify  additional  alternatives  as  well.  Your  job  is  to  narrow  the  list  of  alter¬ 
natives  to  one  or  a  few  strategies  that  best  satisfy  the  objectives  and  then  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  sponsor  for  a  decision.  You  should  seek  involvement  firom  all  stakeholders  to  ensure  that  their 
issues  and  concerns  with  respect  to  the  alternative  strategies  are  addressed. 

You  can  work  toward  a  recommended  strategy  1^  iterativefy  anafyzing,  refining,  and  possibfy 
combining  or  eliminating  strategies  until  you  have  sufficient  confidence  in  one  or  a  few  strategies  to 
make  a  recommendation. 

There  are  a  variefy  of  analytical  techniques  that  you  can  use  to  carry  out  the  anafysis.  This  guidebook 
provides  a  risk  checklist  (Appendix  C)  to  assist  you  in  identifying  risks.  Other  possible  techniques 
include  trade  studies,  utilify  analysis,  red  teams,  prototyping,  simulation,  role  playing,  and  more. 
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After  the  anafysis  is  complete,  you  presmt  the  recommCTdation,  ratmaak,  and  siq^orting  analym 

to  the  sp<msor  and  possibly  to  tte  individuals  whose  cooperadoD  is  needed  for  success  lor  a  ded^oa. 

33.1  Assess  Rises  o&  Auebnaxivb  Steategies 

Fmpoat  Identify,  anafyze,  and  evaluate  risks  for  each  alternative  reuse  adofrtioa 

strategy  to  avert  risks  before  they  become  impediments  to  the  suooesfiii 
implementation  of  the  reuse  program. 

Guufonce  Risks  are  the  potential  undesired  outcomes  associated  with  alternatives, 

constraints,  and  other  factors  and  the  effects  of  these  outetnnes  cm  objectives 
and  goals.  Software  Productivity  Qmsortium  (1992b)  states  that  the  fidlowing 
three  characteristics  are  present  in  any  risk: 

•  Cost.  Cost  is  the  unfavorable  outcome  if  an  undesired  event  happens. 
The  outcome  must  have  a  direct  and  negative  impact  to  be  cemsidered 
a  risk.  If  there  is  no  negative  impact  or  loss,  then  the  undesired  event 
is  not  a  risk. 

•  Chance.  There  must  be  some  chance  of  the  undesired  outcome 
occurring  for  it  to  be  a  risk.  If  there  is  no  chance  of  the  unfavorable 
outcome  occurring,  there  is  no  risk.  If  the  chance  is  100%,  then  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  event  cannot  be  avoided  and  must  be  accepted  as  a 
constraint 

•  Choke.  A  risk  occurs  only  if  there  is  a  chmee  involved.  Having  no 
choice  or  no  options  to  avert  an  outcome  means  that  the  unfavorable 
outcome  is  b^ond  your  control  and  should  be  viewed  as  a  constraint 

For  example,  suppose  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  group  to  collect  and  catalog  assets  for  inclusion  in  a  reuse  library,  but  the 
strategy  has  no  provision  for  ensuring  that  the  product  developers  use  the 
library.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  assets  in  the  reuse  library  will  not 
be  reused.  The  cost  includes  the  cost  of  coUecting,  cataloging,  and  maintaining 
the  reuse  library  assets.  The  chance  is  the  likelihood  that  the  library  will  not 
be  used.  Choices  include  accepting  the  possible  outcome  doing  nothing  or 
revising  the  strategy,  such  as  assigning  library  consultants  to  work  with  each 
project,  to  increase  the  chance  that  the  library  will  be  used. 

By  explicitfy  identifying  and  addressing  risks  earfy  in  the  planning  effort,  you 
gain  the  opportunify  to  reduce  the  chance  of  undesirable  events  occurring  or 
the  costs  if  the  events  occur. 

Software  Productivify  Consortium  (1992b)  identifies  the  following  steps  for 
assessing  risk: 

•  Identify  risks 

•  Analyze  risks 

•  Evaluate  risks 
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Iden^  Rides 


Analyze  Rides 


3.  Sperifiatioii  of  the  Roue  Adoptioa  Itocai 


In  this  step,  you  identify  any  potratial  risks  to  fulfilling  tl^  reuse  adt^tion 
objectives  and  goals.  You  be^  by  reviewing  the  objectives,  goals,  constraints, 
and  alternative  adoption  strategies  and  asking  “What  could  go  wrong  that 
would  prevent  us  from  achieving  our  objectives  and  goals  with  this  strat^y?** 

In  this  step,  you  also  categorize  the  identified  risks  »xording  to  their  {mmary 
causes,’  this  will  improve  your  understanding  of  the  risk  and  help  you  in 
determining  how  to  address  the  risk.  Software  Productivify  Qmsortium 
(1992b)  identifies  three  primary  causes  of  risk: 

•  Lack  ef  I^finmation.  There  is  insufficient  information  to  know  with 
certainty  the  outcome  of  the  strategy. 

•  Lack  of  Contrd.  There  is  insufficient  control  over  the  organization  or 
over  factors  influencing  the  organization  t  j  ensure  that  the  strategy  will 
accomplish  the  objectives. 

•  Lack  of  Resources.  There  are  insufficient  resources  (e.g.,  time,  mtm^, 
expertise)  to  successfully  perform  the  strategy  and  accomplish  the 
objectives. 

In  the  example  of  the  reuse  library,  the  primary  cause  is  a  lack  of  control.  There 
is  no  mechanism  to  influence  the  developers  to  use  the  reuse  library;  thus,  there 
is  a  risk  that  it  will  not  be  used. 

Below  are  some  techniques  to  help  you  identify  risks: 

•  Risk  Source  C3ieckUsts.  A  checklist  is  a  useful  reminder  of  where  to  look 
for  risk.  There  can  be  generic  as  well  as  business-area-specific  check¬ 
lists.  Appendix  C  provides  an  imtial  generic  checklist  of  reuse-related 
risks,  and  Carr  et  al.  (1993)  provides  guidance  on  using  risk 
taxonomies. 

•  Assumption  Anafysis.  Optimistic  assumptions  about  the  ability  to 
achieve  some  result  undoubtedly  lead  to  risk.  Often,  you  make  these 
assumptions  in  ignorance  about  critical  issues  or  by  a  tendency  to  be 
hopefid  (Boehm  1989). 

•  Decomposition.  Looking  for  poorly  defined  descriptions  of  what  you 
must  do  and  how  you  must  do  it  can  reveal  areas  of  low  understanding 
(Boehm  1989). 

>^th  some  experience,  you  will  find  that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  identify  risks. 
However,  it  is  also  easy  to  get  carried  away  in  identifying  small  risks.  Try  to 
focus  on  identifying  risks  that  may  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  program. 

Not  all  risks  are  equally  critical  lb  determine  which  risks  are  most  critical  to 
the  program,  you  estimate  the  chance  (probability)  that  the  risk  outcome  will 
occur  and  the  potential  cost  to  the  program  if  it  occurs. 
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In  the  example  oi  tlw  leuse  Ubraiy,  you  might  ccmsider  the  chance  that  the 
develq[>ers  will  nm  use  the  reuse  library  to  be  high,  based  on  similar 
experiences  reported  in  other  organizations.  You  might  also  consider  the  cost 
to  be  high  because  the  reuse  program  hinges  on  the  reuse  of  assets  in  the 
library.  This  suggests  that  the  risk  is  critical. 

Methods  for  estimating  risk  vary  in  their  degree  of  precisi<m.  For  most 
organizations  starting  a  reuse  program,  a  high  degree  of  predsitm  is  not 
necessary  and  probably  not  feasible.  Tkble  S-3  provides  an  example  of  a  risk 
estimation  scale.  This  approach  helps  you  focus  on  the  most  severe  risks. 


IkbleS-S.  Example  of  Risk  Estimation 


Risk 

Probability 

Consequence 

Severity 

Devel(^rs  will  not  use  the 
reuse  libraiy 

4 

4 

16 

Program  milestone  will  be 
missed 

2 

4 

8 

Probability,  Consequence:  1-very  low,  2-low,  3-modeiate,  4-high,  5-veiy  high 
Severity  -  Probability  x  Consequence 

Charette  (1989)  and  U.S.  Air  Force  (1988)  provide  additional  methods  for 
analyzing  risks. 

Evaluate  Risks  In  this  step,  you  make  a  determination  whether  to  acce^ .  a  risk>  take  action 
to  reduce  the  risk,  or  eliminate  the  reuse  adoption  strategy  because  it  is  too 
risl^.  Your  decision  depends  on  the  organization's  tolerance  for  risk.  An 
aggressive  organization  might  accept  more  risk  at  the  prospect  of  gaining 
greater  benefit  if  successful.  A  conservative  organization  might  choose  to 
follow  a  less  risl^  alternative  even  though  there  may  be  less  benefit 

Software  ProductiviQr  Consortium  (1992b)  identifies  the  following  categories 
of  risk-aversion  strategies; 

•  Risk  Reduction.  Strategies  in  this  category  attempt  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  a  risk  occmrring.  Risk  reduction  strategies  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  determining  the  cause,  i.e.,  lack  of  information,  control,  or  re¬ 
sources,  and  identifying  actions  that  could  increase  the  information, 
control,  or  resources. 

•  Risk  Protection.  Strategies  in  this  category  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  a  risk  if  it  occms.  Risk  protection  includes  strategies  that  reduce  the 
impact  of  the  reuse  program  on  the  organization,  such  as  ‘"starting 
small”  or  initiaUy  appfying  the  program  to  noncritical  projects. 

•  Risk  nansfer.  Strategies  in  this  category  attempt  to  reallocate  risks  to 
areas  or  organizations  better  able  to  handle  them.  Risk  transfer  in¬ 
cludes  strategies  that  share  risk,  such  as  seeking  external  funding  for 
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^ _ ra, 

a  portion  of  the  program,  or  subcontracting  a  high-risk  task  to  another 
organization. 

•  Ride  Contingency  Fimding.  Strategies  in  this  categoiy  establish  a  reserve 
of  resources,  set  aside  for  use  if  any  of  the  identified  risks  occur.  The 
reserved  resources  are  usually  time  and  mon^,  such  as  allocating 
more  time  to  high-risk  tasks  when  generating  a  schedule. 

•  RiskAccq>tance.  Strategies  in  this  category  take  no  action  to  avert  the 
risk. 

In  selecting  an  aversion  strategy,  you  should  estimate  what  the  impact  of  the 
strategy  is  on  the  risk— does  it  reduce  the  likelihood  or  cost  to  an  acceptable 
level  and  how  much  wiU  it  cost  to  implement  the  aversion  strategy.  You  may 
even  choose  to  implement  multiple  aversion  strategies.  The  selected  aversion 
strategy  may  then  become  another  component  of  the  reuse  adoption  strategy, 
or  you  may  choose  to  implement  the  aversion  strategy  before  making  a 
decision  on  an  adoption  strategy. 

In  the  example  of  the  reuse  libraiy,  the  cause  is  lack  of  control.  You  may  be 
able  to  increase  control  and,  thus,  reduce  the  likelihood  that  the  libraiy  is  not 
used  by  instituting  an  incentive  program.  In  evaluating  this  aversion  strategy, 
you  should  estimate  what  impact  an  incentive  program  would  have  on  libraiy 
use.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is  by  reviewing  reports  on  the  use  of  incentives 
in  other  organizations.  You  should  also  consider  how  much  an  incentive 
program  would  cost.  If  it  is  not  acceptable,  then  you  should  consider 
alternative  aversion  strate^es. 

33.2  Analyze  Organizational  Impact  of  Alternative  Strategies 

Purpose  Determine  the  organization’s  capacity  or  readiness  for  the  changes  proposed 

in  each  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategy,  anticipate  resistance  to  these 
changes,  and  identify  strategies  for  reducing  resistance. 

Guidance  Organizational  readiness  for  change  and  resistance  to  change  are  risk  areas. 

As  such,  you  can  assess  them  as  you  would  any  other  risk.  However,  they  are 
included  here  as  a  separate  task  for  emphasis  because  of  their  importance  to 
the  success  of  a  reuse  program. 

Analyze  Readiness  Software  Productivity  Consortium  (1993d)  suggests  you  do  the  following  when 

for  Change  analyzing  your  organization’s  readiness  for  change: 

•  Examine  prior  technology  change  efforts  in  your  organization. 
Successful  change  experiences  increase  the  likelihood  of  acceptance; 
unsuccessful  expediences  greatly  decrease  the  chances  of  success. 

•  Understand  other  changes  that  have  either  just  occurred  or  that  might 
be  occurring  simultaneously  with  the  reuse  program.  K  possible,  tiy 
to  stabilize  other  factors  while  implementing  the  reuse  program. 
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•  Understand  the  risk  associated  with  implementing  the  mue  program 
now  versus  waiting  until  later.  )M11  you  lose  an  advantage  by  not  acting 
now,  or  can  you  wait  until  conditions  are  better? 

•  Look  at  the  expectaticms  and  culture  of  the  areas  of  the  organizatimi 
to  be  affected  by  the  reuse  progranL  Do  they  perceive  a  need  for  the 
change  or  is  the  change  being  forced  on  them? 

•  Do  the  projects  targeted  for  adopting  reuse  have  the  extra  resources 
to  learn  and  use  the  reuse  technologies? 

•  Does  the  staff  have  the  required  skills  to  use  the  reuse  technologies? 
Are  there  adequate  time,  resources,  and  training  available  to  train  the 
users? 

Throughout  the  reuse  program  you  can  expect  that  some  users  will  disagree 
with  what  you  propose— listen  carefolty  to  them.  Users  often  resist  change 
because  they  feel  they  will  lose  power  or  prestige,  th^  like  their  current  way 
of  doing  business,  or  they  would  prefer  another  approach  to  reuse.  Software 
Productivity  Consortium  (1993d)  suggests  the  following  approaches  for 
countering  resistance: 

•  Involve  the  users  in  decisions  and  performance  of  relevant  adoption 
tasks. 

•  Arrange  for  the  reuse  champion  or  experts  in  the  use  of  the  proposed 
reuse  technologies  to  be  permanently  or  temporarily  transferred  to  the 
group  using  the  technologies. 

•  Use  management  directive  (“you  will  do  this”)  to  get  people  to  try  the 
new  technologies.  This  technique  should  be  used  sparingly. 

333  Analyze  Economics  of  Alternative  Strategies 

Purpose  Understand  the  economic  impact  of  each  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategy 

and  determine  its  economic  desirability. 

Guidance  Unless  your  organization  has  unlimited  resources,  economics  will  be  a  key 

decision  driver  for  the  sponsor,  thus  making  economics  an  essential  part  of 
your  anafysis.  You  can  expect  to  be  required  to  provide  answers  to  the 
following  questions  for  the  sponsor: 

•  How  much  will  it  cost  to  institutionalize  reuse? 

•  How  much  will  it  cost  to  sustain  the  institutionalized  reuse  practice? 

•  How  long  will  it  take  to  institutionalize  reuse? 

•  How  long  will  it  take  to  break  even  on  my  reuse  investment? 


Anafyze 
Resistance  to 
Change 
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How  long  will  it  take  to  achieve  the  first  significant  reuse? 


Identify  Sources  of 
Cost 


•  What  are  the  expected  benefits  (e.g.,  productivity,  quali^,  cost 
reduction,  time  to  market,  market  share,  competitive  advantage)? 

Unfortunately,  finding  answers  to  these  questions  is  problematic  at  best  It  is 
particular^  difficult  if  you  lack  historical  data  on  v^ch  to  base  the  estimates. 
Hius,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  estimates  will  be  inaccurate,  lb  reduce  this  risk, 
you  should  seek  help  from  someone  in  the  organization  or  outside  of  it  d^o 
is  experienced  in  cost  estimation.  The  cost  sources  you  should  take  into 
consideration,  as  well  as  approaches  you  can  use  to  answer  these  questions, 
are  described  below. 

The  items  listed  below  identify  possible  sources  of  cost  associated  with 
institutionalizing  and  sustaining  a  reuse  practice.  You  can  review  the  sources 
listed  below  with  respect  to  the  reuse  adoption  strategies  to  identify  sources 
of  costs  in  the  strategies.  The  actual  sources  vary  with  the  strategies.  As  you 
identify  the  sources  of  cost,  you  also  indicate  whether  they  are  one-time  costs 
associated  with  institutionalization  or  recurring  costs  associated  with 
sustaining  the  reuse  practice. 

•  Management  costs 

-  Planning,  directing,  and  monitoring  implementation  of  the 
reuse  program 

-  Planning,  directing,  and  monitoring  asset  creation  and 
utilization  activities 

*-  Cost  of  financing  the  reuse  investment 

-  Promotion  or  advocaty 

•  Utilization  costs 

-  Identifying,  evaluating,  and  selecting  reusable  assets  or 
modeling  an  application  from  reusable  assets 

-  Adapting  or  generating  reusable  assets  for  use  in  a  product 

-  Maintaining  reused  assets  over  the  life  of  the  product 

•  Creation  costs 

-  Performing  domain  anafysis  and  modeling 

-  Acquiring,  reengineering,  or  developing  reusable  architectures 

-  Acquiring,  reengineering,  or  developing  reusable  components 

-  Asset  verification  or  certification 
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Analyze  Costs  and 
Benefits 


Estimate  Cost  and 
Schedule 


Analyze  Modd 
Results 


-  Application  rogtneering  process  support  and  antomation 

-  Maintaining  and  enhancing  reusaUe  assets 

-  Establishing  and  operating  a  reuse  library 
•  Support  costs 

-  'Draining 

-  Omsulting 

-  Selecting,  acquiring,  or  developing  tools  for  reuse 

-  Metrics  collection  and  anafysis 

-  Process  definition  and  evolution 

You  can  perform  a  cost/benefit  analysis  to  determine  whether  the  expected 
benefits  from  implementing  a  strategy  outweigh  the  costs.  You  can  also  use  the 
analysis  results  as  a  basis  for  comparing  the  alternative  strategies. 

lb  perform  the  cost/benefit  anafysis,  list  the  esqiected  costs  and  benefits  for 
each  strategy.  You  can  use  the  cost  areas  listed  above  to  aid  in  identifying 
possible  costs,  then  contrast  these  costs  with  what  it  would  cost  if  you  did  not 
implement  the  strategy.  You  can  also  identify  less  tangible  but  significant  costs 
and  benefits,  such  as  the  impact  on  the  organization’s  morale,  prestige,  or 
competitive  advantage. 

Qualitative  approaches  to  estimating  costs  and  benefits  can  be  just  as  effective 
as  quantitative  approaches  when  comparing  costs  to  benefits  and  comparing 
strategies,  particularfy  if  you  lack  historical  data.  For  example,  you  can  rate 
the  impact  of  the  strategy  on  the  cost/benefit  factors  using  a  scale  (e.g.,  low, 
medium,  high).  For  this  approach  to  be  effective,  you  need  to  be  consistent  in 
how  you  determine  the  ratings. 

Although  qualitative  approaches  can  be  effectivefy  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison,  at  some  point,  the  sponsor  will  want  to  know  how  much  it  will  cost, 
quantitativefy,  so  the  sponsor  can  acquire  and  allocate  the  needed  resources. 
You  can  use  a  work  breakdown  approach  to  estimate  cost  and  schedule  in 
support  of  the  sponsor’s  decision  making. 

In  a  work  breakdown  approach,  you  recursivefy  decompose  a  strategy  into 
components,  activities,  and  tasks  until  you  reach  a  point  where  you  can 
estimate  the  cost  and  duration  of  each  element  with  some  confidence.  You  can 
use  estimate  ranges  to  reflect  uncertainfy  in  the  estimates,  i.e.,  provide  a 
pessimistic  and  optimistic  estimate  for  each  element 

Models  provide  an  additional  approach  to  estimating  economics  factors.  You 
can  use  the  Consortium’s  reuse  economics  models  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
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developing  ^tems  with  reuse,  ROI,  break-even  numb«  of  systems,  the  efEe^ 
of  reuse  on  software  quali^,  and  productivity  and  to  evaluate  incremental 
investment  strategies. 


For  estample,  you  can  use  the  equation  shown  below  to  estimate  the  ROL  You 
can  estimate  the  parameters  of  the  equation  using  historical  data,  the 
estimates  from  the  approaches  described  above,  and  the  results  of  the  domain 
assessment. 


ROI 


N-E-(Cvn-Cvr) 

Cde 


•100 


where: 

N 

E 


CvN 

CvR 

Cde 


»  Expected  number  of  applications  (versions,  products,  etc.)  to  be 
produced  by  the  organization 

=  Efficiency  of  the  library  infrastructure;  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  reused  code  in  an  application  system  to  the  available  reusable 
code 

=  Unit  cost  per  code  size  of  new  code  developed  for  an  application 
system 

=  Unit  cost  per  code  size  of  reusing  code  from  the  reuse  library 
in  an  application  system 

=  Unit  cost  per  code  size  of  the  investment  in  the  reuse  program 


Software  Productivity  Consortium  (1993c)  provides  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Consortium’s  reuse  economics  models. 


You  can  use  the  Consortium’s  Reuse  Economics  Spreadsheet  Model  to 
estimate  economic  factors,  like  ROI,  and  to  perform  a  sensitivity  anafysis  of 
the  results  (Software  Productivity  Consortium  1993c).  Sensitivity  ana^is  is 
useful  when  input  values  are  uncertain.  It  can  help  you  discover  if  variation 
within  the  range  of  uncertain^  would  change  your  decisions. 

Figure  3-5  illustrates  the  economics  spreadsheet  input  for  a  sensitivity 
analysis.  Each  row  represents  a  variation  of  one  or  more  parameters  in  the 
sensitivity  analysis.  Figure  3-6  illustrates  the  economics  spreadsheet  output  for 
a  sensitivity  analysis.  It  shows  how  the  ROI  and  break-even  number  of  systems 
vary  for  differing  values  of  library  efficiency.  The  spreadsheet  model  is  based 
on  Microsoft  Excel. 


33.4  Select  a  Reuse  AnornoN  Strategy 

Purpose  Select  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  that  satisfies  the  organization’s  reuse  adoption 

objectives  and  goals  as  a  basis  for  developing  a  reuse  action  plan  for 
implementing  reuse. 


Figure  3-5.  Reuse  Economics  Spreadsheet  Input  iMndow 


Figure  3-6.  Return  on  Investment  vs  Number  of  Application  Systems  Graph  Window 


At  some  poiiit.  you  must  tmng  togetha  tbc  ana^fies,  wd^  the  ramte,  nmlDB 
a  reoommefldbtkm.  and  seek  a{^»ovtl  from  the  i^xnsor  on  liiiiet  stntcfies  10 
pu»ue.  These  can  be  accomphdied  in  the  fofiowii^  stq»: 


Evaluate 

AHemative 

Strategks 


•  Evaluate  altmative  ttrat^^. 

•  Make  a  lecommendatkn. 

•  Seek  and  publicize  approval 

In  this  st^,  you  use  the  analysis  results  to  compare  and  rank  die  ahemative 
reuse  adoption  strat^ies.  The  ccunparison  should  be  bas^  on  the  foOowiiig 
factors: 


•  The  extort  to  whidi  the  strategy  meets  or  exceeds  the  reuse  adoirtion 
objectives  and  goals. 

•  Compliance  with  constraints. 

•  Level  of  risk— is  it  acceptable,  can  it  be  reduced  to  an  acceptable  level? 

•  OrganizaticHud  readiness— will  the  organization  accept  and  support 
the  strategy? 

•  Expected  costs  and  benefits— do  the  benefits  sufSdentfy  outweigh  the 
costs,  do  the  expected  costs  and  schedule  compfy  with  ai^  budget  and 
time  constraints? 

You  can  use  a  varied  of  mechanisms,  varying  in  formality  and  predsimi,  to 
compare  and  rank  the  alternatives.  Possibilities  indude: 

•  Rating  ScaUs.  Rate  each  alternative  on  a  predefined  scale.  Tkble  34 
provides  an  example. 

•  Voting.  Provide  each  member  of  the  group  with  a  fi»d  number  of  votes 
that  th^  can  apportion  over  the  alternatives. 

'KbleM.  Example  d  a  Rating  Scale 


Evaluatioa  Criteria 

AHcmative  Reuse  Adoption  Strategy  Ratings  | 

Strategy  A 

Strategy  B 

Strategy  C 

Meets  goals  and  objectives 

4 

5 

5 

Commies  with  constraints 

5 

4 

2 

Risks  are  accqitable 

4 

4 

2 

Organization  will  buy  in 

4 

5 

3 

Benefits  outweigh  costs 

3 

4 

4 

Rating  scale:  1-decidedfy  inadequate,  2-inadequate,  3-bmderiine,  4-adequate, 
5-highly  adequate 


•  QMmtiMhe  Amafyai.  This  inchides  tedmuiues.  sudi  as  Oe  AnaljfCie 
Hierazdqr  Process  (SaaQr  1980X  and  toob,  such  as  Eqmt  Choice  (For* 
man  et  aL  1990)  ba^  on  the  Anafytic  Hieraid^  Process,  that  assipi 
numerical  weights  and  saves  to  qualitative  and  quantitative  ftctocs 
to  produce  a  omqxxite  score. 

Use  the  technique  with  the  degree  of  precision  that  best  meets  your  needs,  is 
within  your  ability  to  provide  precision,  and  will  be  accq>table  to  die  sponsm. 

Make  a  In  this  step,  you  use  the  evaluatitm  and  analysis  results  to  make  a 

Recommatdation  recommendatitm  on  how  to  proceed  with  the  reuse  program.  Possible 
outcomes  include: 

•  One  strategy  is  a  clear  winner  that  you  can  reounmend. 

•  There  are  multiple  winning  strategies  to  choose  from  but  with  varying 
costs  and  benefits.  If  you  are  unable  to  reach  a  decision,  then  present 
the  winning  strategies  to  the  sponsor  for  a  decision. 

•  There  are  one  or  more  acceptable-to-borderline  strategies  but  no  clear 
winning  strategies.  In  this  case,  you  may  decide  to  do  further  analysis, 
go  back  to  the  Understand  Context  activity  to  revise  the  strategies  (e.g., 
by  scaling  down,  nanowing  the  scope,  or  staging  the  implementatitmX 
or  recommend  that  multiple  strategies  be  pursued  in  parallel  until  a 
winner  can  be  selected. 

•  There  are  no  acceptable  strategies.  In  this  case,  you  may  need  to  go 
back  to  the  Understand  Context  activity  to  revise  the  objectives  and 
goals  and  search  for  new  strategies,  defer  the  reuse  program  until  a 
later  time  when  conditions  might  be  better,  or  recommend  that  the 
reuse  program  be  canceled. 

Seek  and  For  the  recommended  strategy  to  succeed,  you  need  the  support  of  the 

Publicize  Approval  organizations  to  be  affected  by  the  strategy  and  the  approval  of  toe  sponsor. 

lb  accomplish  this,  you  should  provide  ample  opportunity  for  toe  affected 
organizations  to  review  and  comment  on  toe  reconunendation.  Based  on  toe 
review  results,  you  may  determine  that  you  need  to  revise  toe  reconunendation. 

After  you  determine  that  you  have  adequatety  addressed  any  review 
comments,  you  present  the  recommendation  to  toe  sponsor  to  obtain 
approval.  The  presentation  should  include; 

•  A  description  of  toe  recommendation 

•  The  rationale  for  toe  reconunendation 

•  The  impact  of  toe  reconunendation  on  toe  organization 

•  The  estimated  cost  and  time  frame  to  implement  toe  reconunendation 
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Y(ni  may  also  want  to  tdmtify  the  altemativvstnU^ies  that  were  rejected  and 
the  rationale  for  rejecting  th^  However,  a  good  rule  thumb  is  to  keq;)  the 
presentation  bri^  and  to  the  pt^L  After  you  have  obtained  approval  for  the 
strategy,  you  should  publiciae  the  aj^rov^  and  stratt^  to  the  mganirations 
to  keep  than  informed  and  prepare  them  for  the  changes  ahead. 


This  page  intendonaOy  left  blank. 


3.4  PLAN  IMPROVEMENTS 


Fwrpost  Devd(^  a  plan  to  imfdement  reuse  based  on  the  selected  reuse  adoptkn 

strat^. 

Eairmee  Criierion  A  reuse  adc^tion  strategy  has  been  selected  and  approved  by  the  sponsor. 
Ihsib  •  Identify  transition  actifms  and  staffing. 

•  Identify  equipment  and  £adlities  changes. 

•  Identify  success  criteria  and  data  collection  requirements. 

•  Develop  schedule  and  resource  profile. 

•  Obtain  commitment  to  implement. 

Selected  reuse  adoption  strategy 

Orntrob  •  Reuse  program  plan: 

-  Reuse  adoption  objectives 

-  Reuse  adoption  ^als 

-  Constraints 

•  Sponsor 

Otdpui  Reuse  action  plan 

Ak^aaism  Reuse  agent 

Exit  Ciitenon  The  sponsor  and  the  managers  mponsible  for  implementing  the  reuse  action 

plan  commit  to  implementing  the  plan. 

During  this  activify,  you  identify  actions  and  schedule  resources  for  putting  the  selected  reuse 
adoption  strategy  into  effect  Ibe  reuse  action  plan  is  a  transition  plan;  i.e.,  you  include  actions  for 
putting  the  product  business  model,  organization,  process,  and  environment  approaches  of  the  ad(^ 
tion  strategy  in  place,  e.g.,  training  people  in  reuse  techniques,  documenting  policies  and  procedures, 
and  acquiring  tools.  You  do  not  include  actions  for  developing  the  domain  or  building  a  systen^  these 
will  be  planned  the  appropriate  domain  or  project  managers.  Rather,  your  planned  actions  result 
in  the  appropriate  domain  or  project  managers  tal^g  the  necessary  steps  to  execute  the  organization’s 
approach  to  reuse.  Hence,  you  derive  many  of  the  actions  for  the  reuse  action  plan  from  the  transition 
approach  of  the  adoption  strategy. 

Areas  for  you  to  address  in  the  action  plan  include  transition  actions,  equipment  and  facilities 
changes,  success  criteria  and  data  collection  requirements,  schedule,  and  resources.  The  foUowing 
sections  describe  these  in  detail.  Appendix  F  provides  an  annotated  reuse  action  plan. 

You  can  use  a  number  of  common  techniques  in  support  of  this  activify,  such  as  Gantt  charts,  the 
Critical  Path  Method,  and  the  Program  Equation  and  Review  Ihchnique  (PERI),  and  tools,  such 
as  Microsoft  Project 
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Purpeat  Identify  actions  required  to  imi^anent  the  selected  reuse  adoptkm  strategy. 

dependencies  between  acti<»s,  and  resources  required  to  implement  the 
actions. 

Guidance  In  this  activity,  you  identify  the  actimis  required  to  implement  the  sdected 

reuse  adoption  strategy.  Action  descriptions  should  include  the: 

•  Purpose  and  descripdcxi  of  work  to  be  performed 

•  Inputs  and  expected  results  or  artifacts 

•  Resources  and  personnel  required 

•  Estimated  cost  and  duration 

•  Dependencies  on  other  actions  (e.g.,  via  PERT  diagrams) 

Ikble  3-5  provides  an  example  of  a  description  for  an  action. 


12^)16  3-5.  Example  of  an  Action  Description 


Develop  IVaining  Materials 

Action 

Develop  training  materials  on  the  reuse-driven  scrf^tware 
process  and  su{^rtmg  tools  for  program  managemoitand 
technical  staff. 

Deliverables 

2-day  course  and  course  worUiook 

Eflbrt 

3  staff  months 

Start  and  Completion 
Dates 

April  1  and  May  31 

Personnel 

Education  and  training  department 

Consulting  suj^rt 

Charge  Code 

1001-974 

A  rule  of  thumb  for  writing  action  descriptions  is  to  identify  them  at  about 
1  to  3  staff-months  of  effort.  This  level  of  detail  is  usually  appropriate  to  allow 
estimation  of  resource  requirements  but  not  so  restrictive  that  it  limits 
flexibility  during  implementation.  Addidonalfy,  the  actions  should  be 
identified  following  organizational  lines  to  the  lowest  level  practical  to  allow 
the  clearest  assignment  of  the  actions. 

Transition  actions  are  those  actions  required  to  implement  the  reuse  adoption 
strategy.  Hransition  actions  may  include: 


3.  Spedfialioii  of  the  tone  AdoptiiMi  ftoom 


•  Risk  Avmiott  Strategy.  The  risk  analysis  from  the  Analyze  Risks  and 
Select  Strategy  activity  is  likely  to  identify  spedfic  risks  that  you  can 
avert  before  you  commit  to  the  foil  reuse  effort,  lypical  risks  that  can 
be  averted  in  the  transition  phase  are  ensuring  that  the  staff  is  able  to 
practice  methods  that  are  required  to  perform  the  process  and  ensur¬ 
ing  that  the  target  domain  is  suitable  for  development  of  domain 
assets. 

•  PaR0ader  Efforts  or  FUot  Prints.  These  are  specific  means  for  risk 
reduction  that  have  been  successfully  used  in  introdudng  new  tedmol- 
ogy  (Redwine,  DelFbsse,  and  Spencer  1992;  EUdn,  Gardner,  and  Ire¬ 
land  1991).  In  these  efforts,  the  technology  is  applied  on  a  small  scale 
before  its  use  in  a  larger  project.  The  pilot  effort  ^ows  for  revision  and 
tuning  of  methods  and  automation  support  before  their  use  the 
project  as  a  whole.  Additionally,  participants  in  a  pathfinder  effort  can 
act  as  trainers  or  leaders  in  the  later  use  by  the  entire  project 

•  Customer  Approval  and  Required  Contract  or  Funding  Ouinges.  If  itie  new 
business  model  requires  a  change  to  the  normal  contracting  proce¬ 
dures  or  if  it  requires  specific  recognition  by  the  customer  of  the  use 
or  development  of  proprietary  software,  then  you  need  to  devote 
resources  to  getting  the  approval. 

•  Establishment  of  the  Data  Collection  and  Metrics  Programs.  You  need  to 
put  the  mechanisms  in  place  that  will  be  used  for  establishing  the  value 
of  a  reuse  program.  Th(»e  mechanisms  are  identified  in  Section  3.43. 

•  Ttaining.  You  need  to  identify  and  implement  training  in  the 
reuse-driven  software  development  process  and  methods,  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  software  development  environment,  and  the  programmatic 
issues  related  to  the  adoption  plan. 

•  Documentation.  Implementation  of  the  adoption  strategy  may  require 
changes  to  organizational  documents,  such  as  policies,  procedures, 
standards,  and  guidelines. 

•  Policy  Change  Implementation.  You  may  need  to  dedicate  effort  to 
working  through  official  channels  to  change  organizational  policies.  If 
under  contract,  you  need  to  examine  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
contract. 

3.4,2  Identify  Equipment  and  Facilities  Changes 

Purpose  Identify  equipment  and  facilities  required  to  implement  the  reuse  activities. 

Guidance  lypical  items  that  should  be  considered  for  this  category  are  the: 

•  Development  environment  tools  that  are  required  (e.g.,  code 
management  systems  or  component  library  mechanisms) 
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•  Infrastructure  (e.g.,  networked  workstations)  that  allows  for 
cooperative  development  of  assets 

Note  that  the  reuse  adoption  strategy  does  not  necessarily  require  any 
additional  equipment  over  and  above  that  required  for  traditional  software 
development.  For  example,  library  mechanisms  are  not  required  for  many 
reuse-driven  software  development  processes  (e.g.,  those  defined  in  Software 
Productivity  G)nsortium  {1993b]). 

3.43  Identify  Success  Ckiteiua  and  Data  Collection  Requirements 

Purpose  Provide  a  quantitative  basis  for  determining  whether  the  reuse  activities  are 

successful.  Identify  mechanisms  required  for  collecting  the  data. 

Guidance  There  are  three  primary  reasons  it  is  important  to  quantitativefy  measure  the 

success  of  the  reuse  efforts; 

•  Your  ability  to  improve  a  process  depends  on  your  ability  to  measure  it 

•  Quantitative  measures  help  the  sponsor  and  the  organization  make  the 
right  decisions  on  continued  funding  or  expansion  of  the  reuse 
activities. 

•  Establishing  a  metrics  program  now  provides  a  basis  for  more 
accurate  cost/benefit  analyses  for  future  reuse  adoption  efforts. 

You  can  establish  a  metrics  program  using  the  goal,  question,  metrics 
paradigm  (Basili  and  Weiss  1984).  The  goals  are  the  reuse  adoption  objectives 
you  defined  in  the  Initiate  Reuse  Program  activity  and  the  reuse  adoption  goals 
you  defined  in  the  Understand  Context  activity.  The  questions  are  the 
questions  that  must  be  answered  satisfactorily  to  indicate  that  the  goal  has 
been  met.  The  metrics  are  the  specific  quantities  that  you  collect  to  determine 
the  answers  to  the  questions,  'foble  3-6  provides  an  example. 


Ikble  3-6.  Example  of  Goal,  Question,  and  Metrics 


Goal 

Increase  accessibility  and  awareness  of  division  software  assets  among  the 
developers. 

Question 

Metrics 

Do  all  of  the  developers  have  access  to 
the  division’s  assets? 

Number  of  developers  that  have 
electronic  access  to  the  assets  from  their 
office 

Is  it  eaty  for  a  developer  to  access  the 
division’s  assets? 

Average  number  of  steps  to  retrieve  an 
asset  (for  a  representative  sample  of 
assets) 

Do  all  of  the  developers  know  what  assets 
are  available  that  may  be  relevant  to  their 
work? 

Number  of  developers  that  browsed  the 
assets  in  the  past  month,  6  months,  year 
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You  should  strive  to  identify  metrics  that  are  easy  to  collect  and  unobtrusive 
to  the  users.  For  instance,  labor  utilization  metrics  can  sometimes  be  collected 
through  time  sheets  that  are  already  in  use  for  charge  control.  In  additicHi  to 
identifying  the  data  to  be  collected,  you  should  also  identify  when,  how,  and 
by  whom  it  is  collected.  You  then  baseline  the  metrics  by  determining  their 
current  value. 

Depending  on  the  organization’s  current  measurement  activities,  you  may 
need  to  develop  the  metrics  and  data  collection  techniques  in  concert  with  an 
overall  measurement  program  for  the  organization.  Software  Productivity 
Consortium  (1992c)  provides  guidance  in  the  general  area  of  measurement. 

3.4.4  Develop  Schedule  and  Resource  Profile 

Purpose  Schedule  the  actions  to  satisfy  dependencies,  resource  req\iirements,  and 

constraints.  Identify  levels  of  resources  (money  and  people)  required  and 
available  over  the  term  of  the  schedule. 

Guidance  Schedules  should  identify  start  and  completion  dates  for  all  actions,  should 

be  linked  to  the  related  milestones  in  the  application  projects  that  are  being 
supported,  and  should  identify  the  major  decision  or  review  points  for  the 
reuse  program  implementation. 

In  developing  the  schedule,  you  need  to  take  into  account  the  cost  and  duration 
of  the  Lctions,  availability  of  resources  for  performing  the  actions, 
dependencies  between  the  actions,  and  any  “hard”  deadlines  for  action 
completion.  You  can  use  the  cost  and  schedule  estimates  developed  for  the 
selected  reuse  adoption  strategy  in  the  Analyze  Risks  and  Select  Strategy 
activity. 

You  develop  the  resource  profile  to  show  the  level  of  resources  required  versus 
the  level  of  resources  available  over  the  term  of  the  schedule.  This  information 
can  help  identify  where  you  need  to  make  adjustments  in  the  schedule  to 
accommodate  gaps.  It  helps  identify  where  you  need  to  acquire  additional 
resources  and  also  serves  as  input  to  the  organization’s  budget  planning,  lb 
support  the  organization’s  budget  planning,  you  should  identify  current-year 
as  well  as  out-year  resource  requirements. 

3.4.5  Obtain  Commitment  to  Implement 

Purpose  Obtain  commitment  to  implement  the  plan. 

Guidance  As  in  the  previous  activities,  you  should  have  the  reuse  action  plan  reviewed 

by  the  organizations  affected  by  the  plan.  In  this  case,  you  could  also  have  all 
of  the  managers,  who  have  a  role  in  implementing  the  plan,  “sign  off”  on  the 
plan  to  indicate  their  approval  and  commitment.  You  then  submit  the  plan  to 
the  sponsor  for  review  and  approval.  In  addition,  you  seek  the  sponsor’s 
commitment  to  go  ahead  with  the  implementation.  You  may  have  to  iterate 
through  the  tasks  of  this  activity  several  times  before  you  obtain  the  sponsor’s 
commitment. 


After  the  sponsor  commits  to  the  plan,  he  should  demonstrate  his  commitment 
to  the  rest  of  the  organization.  For  example,  he  could  distribute  a 
memorandum  to  the  organization  that  states  the  importance  of  the  reuse 
program  to  the  organization,  states  his  commitment  to  implementing  the  reuse 
action  plan,  and  solicits  the  support  of  the  organization  in  implementing  the 
reuse  action  plan.  The  sponsor  should  also  demonstrate  his  commitment  by 
providing  the  resources  called  for  in  the  plan. 


3^  IMPLEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 


Purpose  Enact  the  reuse  action  pian. 

Entrance  Criterion  The  sponsor  and  the  managers  responsible  for  implementing  the  reuse  action 
plan  have  committed  to  its  implementation. 

Huks  •  Obtain  resources  and  perform  work. 

•  Monitor  progress  against  the  reuse  acticm  plan. 

b^ntt  Current  reuse  situation,  characterized  by  the  organization’s  missitm, 

structure,  personnel,  products,  customer  and  supplier  relationships, 
processes,  standards,  tools,  market,  and  technolt^  base 

Qmtrdl  Reuse  action  plan 

Output  Improved  reuse  situation,  characterized  by  an  improvement  in  the 

organization’s  structure,  personnel,  products,  customer  and  supplier 
relationships,  processes,  standards,  tools,  market,  and  technology  base 

Mechanisms  •  Reuse  agent 

•  Users 

Exit  Critaion  All  actions  in  the  reuse  action  plan  have  been  closed. 

In  this  activity,  you  obtain  the  necessary  resources  and  perform  the  actions  identified  in  the  reuse 
action  plan.  You  assign  specific  individuals  to  emnite  and  manage  the  tasks,  ensure  that  the  individu¬ 
als  have  the  resources  they  need,  and  authorize  work  on  the  tasks  to  begin.  You  also  collect  data  and 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  program  against  the  reuse  action  plan.  As  with  any  plan,  you  should  expect 
to  make  adjustments  to  the  plan  based  on  progress,  results,  and  any  problems  or  opportunities  that 
may  arise. 

3,5.1  Obtain  Resources  and  Perform  Work 

Purpose  Obtain  the  necessary  resources  and  perform  the  actions  as  identified  and 

scheduled  in  the  reuse  action  plan. 

Guidance  In  this  activity,  you  obtain  the  resources  identified  in  the  reuse  action  plan 

(equipment,  personnel,  fimding,  etc.)  and  allocate  the  resources  to  the  defined 
tasks  to  initiate  work.  The  responsible  individuals  then  perform  the  tasks. 
Procedures  for  obtaining  and  allocating  resources  vary  with  each  organization; 
use  the  procedures  established  for  your  organization. 

Here  are  some  things  you  can  do  to  facilitate  a  successful  implementation: 

•  Ensure  that  individuals  understand  their  assigned  tasks  by  reviewing 
the  task  descriptions  with  them,  showing  them  how  their  tasks  relate 
to  other  tasks,  and  oq>laining  how  their  effort  contributes  to  the  overall 
effort. 


•  Maintain  communication  widi  the  implementation  team,  end  men. 
and  management;  meet  periodical^,  provide  status  to  management, 
and  publicize  the  results. 

3.5,2  MoNiToa  Proguss  Against  the  Reuse  Action  Plan 

Purpose  Monitor  progress  against  the  reuse  actimi  plan  and  make  any  necessary 

adjustments. 

Guidance  lb  maintain  control  over  tl^  progress  and  direction  of  the  reuse  inrogram.  you 

need  to  monitor  progress  against  the  plan.  Progress  is  monitor^  against  the 
plan  to  ensure  that  the  plan  is  enacted  as  specified,  i.e.,  that  tasks  are  initiated 
and  completed  as  sch^uled. 

Here  are  some  steps  you  can  take  to  monitor  progress  against  the  reuse  actimi 
plan: 

•  Collect  the  data  identified  in  the  reuse  action  plan. 

•  Compare  actuals  to  estimates  (e.g.,  task  start  time,  task  completion 
time,  task  resources). 

•  Identify  new  indicators  of  risks: 

-  Is  someone  associated  with  the  program  becoming  unhappy? 

-  Is  the  latest  total  cost  estimate  much  different  than  the  last 
estimate? 

-  Do  the  key  program  indicators  (usage,  cost,  schedule,  resource 
utilization)  vary  significantly  from  the  projected  indicators? 

•  Adjust  the  plan  to  account  for  the  actual  progress.  This  could  involve 
adding  new  tasks,  deleting  tasks,  rescheduling  tasks,  reallocating  re¬ 
sources,  etc.  If  significant  changes  to  the  plan  are  necessary,  you 
should  (ycle  back  to  the  Plan  Improvements  activity. 
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3,6  REVIEW  AND  UPDATE  REUSE  PROGRAM 


Purpose 

Review  progress  of  the  reuse  prc^am  against  the  reuse  adt^tion  objectives 
and  goals  and  update  the  reuse  program  plan  to  reflect  actual  pri^ess. 

Entrance  Criterion 

A  key  milestone  in  the  reuse  action  plan  has  been  reached. 

Tilda 

•  Monitor  progress  against  the  reuse  program  plan. 

•  Update  reuse  program  plan. 

•  Obtain  commitment  to  proceed. 

Input 

Improved  reuse  situation,  characterized  by  an  improvement  in  the 
organization’s  structure,  personnel,  products,  customer  and  supplier 
relationships,  processes,  standards,  tools,  market,  and  technology  base 

Controb 

•  Reuse  program  plan 

•  Sponsor 

OutjnU 

Update  reuse  program  plan. 

Mechamsm 

Reuse  agent 

Exit  Criterim 

The  reuse  program  plan  has  been  updated  and  approved  by  the  sponsor. 

In  this  activity,  you  collect  data  and  monitor  the  progress  of  the  program  against  the  reuse  adoption 
objectives  and  goals  documented  in  the  reuse  program  plan.  As  with  any  plan,  you  should  expect  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  reuse  program  plan  based  on  progress,  results,  and  any  problems  or 
opportunities  that  may  arise. 

Upon  completion  of  key  milestones,  you  should  make  a  determination  whether  the  objectives  have 
been  met,  to  what  extent  they  have  been  met,  and  whether  there  are  additional  objectives  or  goals  that 
should  be  addressed.  At  this  point,  you  may  choose  U>  close  the  reuse  program,  e.g.,  because  the  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  met  and  reuse  has  been  successfully  institutionalized,  or  you  can  cycle  back  to  the 
Understand  Context  activity  and  continue  the  process,  e.g.,  because  the  objectives  have  not  been  met, 
making  it  necessary  to  replan,  or  because  you  wish  to  further  improve  the  organization’s  reuse 
capability. 

3.6.1  Monitor  Progress  Against  the  Reuse  Program  Plan 

Puq>ox  Monitor  progress  against  the  reuse  adoption  objectives  and  goals. 

Guidance  lb  maintain  control  over  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  reuse  program,  you 

need  to  monitor  progress  against  the  goals.  Progress  is  monitored  against  the 
goals  to  determine  wiiether  the  program  is  fulfilling  the  reuse  adoption 
objectives.  It  is  possible  that  the  effort  can  proceed  as  planned  but  not  fulfill 
the  objectives. 
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Here  are  scMne  steps  you  can  take  to  monitor  progress: 

•  Cdlect  the  data  identified  in  the  reuse  acticm  plan. 

•  Assess  whether  the  reuse  adoption  goals  have  been  met  or  will  lilmly 
be  met  upon  ctMnpletion  of  the  reuse  action  plan. 

•  Assess  whether  reuse  adoption  goal  satisfaction  will  fulfill  the  reuse 
adoption  objectives. 

3.6.2  Update  Reuse  Program  Plan 

Purpose  Update  the  reuse  program  plan  to  reflect  any  changes  in  reuse  adoption 

objectives,  goals,  or  strategies  based  on  program  performance. 

Guidance  Based  on  the  assessment  of  the  program’s  progress  against  the  reuse  adoption 

objectives  and  goals,  you  take  the  appropriate  action: 

•  If  you  determine  that  the  objectives  or  goals  will  not  be  met  upon 
completion  of  the  reuse  action  plan,  then  you  can: 

-  A4iust  the  reuse  action  plan.  When  you  determine  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  strategy,  but  the  plan  is  not  successfully 
implementing  the  strategy.  In  this  case,  you  cycle  back  to  the 
Plan  Improvements  activity  to  revise  the  plan  or  develop  a  new 
plan  that  will  better  meet  the  goals. 

-  Ai^ust  the  strategy.  When  the  program’s  performance  indicates 
that  the  reuse  adoption  goals  wiU  not  be  met  with  the  current 
strategy.  In  this  case,  you  cycle  back  to  the  Analyze  Risks  and 
Select  Strategy  activity.  You  may  either  revise  the  current  strat¬ 
egy  or  choose  an  alternative  strategy. 

-  Adjust  the  goals.  When  you  determine  that  no  reuse  adoption 
strategy  will  adequately  meet  the  goals.  In  this  case,  you  cycle 
back  to  the  Understand  Context  activity  to  redefine  the  goals. 

-  Bdax  the  objures.  When  you  determine  that  the  objectives 
cannot  be  met  as  stated. 

-  Terminate  the  program.  When  it  is  not  acceptable  to  adjust  the 
objectives. 

•  If  you  determine  that  the  reuse  adoption  goals  have  been  met,  then  you 
can: 


-  Close  die  reuse  program.  You  have  successfully  institutimalized 
reuse  and  can  now  let  it  operate  on  its  own. 

-  Continue  to  monitor  die  organizatum*s  reuse  practice  to  ensure 
that  die  organbatiim  condnues  to  meet  die  reuse  adi^dmt  goals 
and  objectives. 
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-  Start  with  tkt  sttcctstfiiUy  wf  rfftfriwwfiofrf  mu*  prtKtkt  «s  tm 
euntiUbasi^Ma»icoi»timiatoimpr99ai^^Aa^actica.lai!ta» 
case,  you  qwle  back  to  the  Un^rstand  Context  activity  to 
reassess  your  situation  and  define  new  goals. 

After  you  determine  an  apprc^riate  course  of  actitMi,  you  should  update  die 
reuse  program  plan  to  reflMt  any  changes. 

3.63  Obtain  Commitment  to  Pboceed 

Purpose  Reaffirm  sponsorship  and  obtain  commitment  to  continue  the  program 

according  to  the  reuse  program  plan. 

Guidance  As  in  the  previous  activities,  you  should  submit  the  updated  reuse  progi 

plan  to  your  sponsor  for  review  and  approval.  In  additimi.  you  seek 
sponsor’s  commitment  of  the  resources  necessary  to  go  ah^d  with 
program. 
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4.  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT 


2^ 

Purpose 

Entrance  Criterion 
Tasks 


Ii^uts 

Controb 

Outputs 


Medumisnts 


The  domain  assessment  n^bod  sui^K»ts  the  Assess  Reuse  Potential  task  of 
the  Understand  Ccmtext  activity. 

Understand  the  potential  for  reuse  in  your  business  area  to  help  d^ermine 
how  much  to  invest  in  reuse  and  ^diere  to  focus  your  investment 

The  sponsor  has  committed  the  resources  to  perform  the  domain  assessmrat 

•  Organize  the  domain  assessment  team. 

•  Identify  specilSc  product  dmnains  to  assess. 

•  Assess  domain  factors. 

•  Develop  assessment  findings. 

•  Develop  supporting  material. 

•  Report  domain  assessment  findings. 

•  Organizational  profile 

•  Current  reuse  situation,  characterized  by  the  organization’s  product  plans, 
market  information,  existing  assets,  product  family  requirements,  domain 
history,  technology  trends,  and  standards 

Reuse  adoption  objectives 

•  Domain  assessment  findings 

•  Supporting  material 

•  Findings  presentation 

•  Domain  assessment  report 

•  Domain  Assessment  Model 

•  Domain  experts 
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BxUOtHim  D(»namasse^inait  finding  and  supportiiig  material  have  been  reviewed  and 

approved  by  the  sponsor. 

Domain  assessment  is  designed  to  provide  enough  information  to  make  raticmal  business  decisions 
without  the  extensive  commitment  of  resources  needed  for  detailed  stucfy  of  the  domain  (e.g.,  dcxnain 
anafysis  procedures  defined  by  the  Consortium,  SIARS,  SEI,  etc.).  The  Domain  Assessment  Modd 
is  defined  in  Appendix  A.  It  focuses  on  the  attributes  of  a  domain  that  nonnalty  favor  reuse.  The  se¬ 
lected  team  can  perform  the  assessment  in  less  than  a  day  assuming  th^r  are  familiar  with  the  Consor¬ 
tium  dmnain  assessment.  However,  the  final  step,  developing  supporting  material,  will  require 
whatever  time  is  necessary  to  satisfy  tltt  sponsors*  needs.  If  the  assessment  team  is  not  familiar  with 
the  method,  they  should  be  trained  in  it  before  performing  the  assessment 

4.1  ORGANIZE  THE  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  TEAM 

Purpose  Select  people  who  have  the  kno^edge  and  e]q)erience  necessary  to  assess  the 

domain  factors  and  to  organize  them  into  a  team. 

Guidance  Tb  ensure  an  effective  and  credible  assessment  you  must  have  the  right  people 

and  they  must  be  adequatefy  prepared.  The  major  steps  you  take  to  complete 
this  task  include  selecting  the  assessment  team  members,  scheduling  the 
assessment  and  training  the  assessment  team  members. 

Select  Team  There  are  three  roles  to  be  filled  when  organizing  an  assessmoit  team: 

Members  facilitator,  assessor,  and  scribe. 

•  Facilitator.  The  facilitator  is  resporrsible  for  conducting  the  assessment 
in  a  timely,  effective,  and  impartial  marmer.  The  facilitator  ensures 
that  the  disctission  focuses  on  the  issues,  everyone  has  a  fair  chance 
to  speak  their  views,  the  discussion  leads  to  results,  and  the  assessment 
keeps  to  its  schedule.  The  facilitator  does  not  make  judgments  regard¬ 
ing  the  domain.  The  facilitator  should  be  knowledgeable  in  domain 
assessment  and  the  Domain  Assessment  Model  and  be  experienced 
in  leading  a  group. 

•  Assessor,  The  assessor  is  responsible  for  making  technical  judgments 
on  the  domain  and  the  organization’s  assets  with  respect  to  the  factors 
identified  in  the  Domain  Assessment  Model,  identifying  the  reuse  op¬ 
portunities,  identifying  constraints  that  must  be  faced,  and  developing 
the  findings.  CoUectivefy,  the  assessors  should  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
domain  and  organization’s  assets. 

•  Scribe.  The  scribe  is  responsible  for  taking  notes  on  the  assessment 
discussions  and  results. 

Presumably,  the  managers  understand  the  domains  to  be  studied  well  enough 
to  select  appropriate  people.  In  difficult  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  for  experts 
to  clarify  the  domain  definition  (as  in  the  next  task)  and  identify  the  kinds  of 
expertise  needed  to  evaluate  it.  We  suggest  four  sources  of  experts  that  you  may 
use  to  build  an  assessment  team: 
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4. 


Schedule  die 
Assessment 


Train  die 
Assessment  Team 


•  Pntfeet  People  who  have  worked  on  enating  vmkns  of  the 
product  or  related  systems. 

•  Ftrumnd  OutsUe  die  Fnt/eet  but  Vf^thin  dm  OrpadatOieit.  Same 
qualificatimis  as  project  staff. 

•  People  Hind  for  Their  Expertise.  Petrie  who  wmked  (m  similar  or 
related  systems  vdiile  with  a  previous  emfdoyer. 

•  External  Consultants.  Consultants  have  substantial  knovdedge  of 
the  target  domain. 

You  usually  have  from  four  to  dght  individuals  participating  as  assessors;  ai^ 
more  makes  it  difficult  to  achieve  consensus,  any  less  limits  the  representation 
and  may  cause  people  to  question  the  validity  of  the  results.  You  should  try 
to  select  the  assessment  team  so  that: 

•  The  team  provides  a  good  cross<representation  of  the  products  you  are 
assessing.  You  can,  and  are  encouraged  to,  include  a  mix  of 
management  and  technical  staff. 

•  The  choice  of  team  members  will  facilitate  buy-in  to  the  assessment 
results  from  the  remaining  organization,  i.e.,  you  want  to  include 
opinion  leaders. 

You  should  have  the  same  team  members  participate  throughout  the 
assessment.  However,  you  may  want  to  call  in  specialists  for  certain  issues. 

Selecting  the  assessment  team  members  also  requires  that  you  get  the  team 
members  to  commit  to  conducting  the  assessment— getting  this  usually 
depends  on  the  schedule. 

In  scheduling  the  assessment,  you  should  allot  1  day  to  doing  the  assessment 
and  developing  the  findings.  You  should  also  schedule  1  hour  for  presenting 
the  assessment  findings  to  the  sponsor. 

In  addition  to  scheduling  the  team  members’  time,  you  need  to  schedule  the 
room  and  any  necessary  audiovisual  equipment 

lb  ensure  that  the  assessment  team  is  adequately  prepared  for  the  assessment 
the  team  members  should  be  instructed  on  the: 

•  Purpose  of  the  domain  assessment 

•  Domain  assessment  procedures 

•  Expected  use  of  the  assessment  results 

•  Domain  Assessment  Model 
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MawciMincnt  team  nwmhOT  should  partkytte  in  this  traiaMf.  The  traii^ 
could  be  conducted  in  a  classTOom  ftnmat  (usualfy  2  hours)  or  m  leadiag 
matmaL 

4^  IDENTIFY  SPEOnC  PRODUCT  DOMAINS 

Pwfpoae  Identify  and  describe  the  specific  domain  or  domains  to  be  assessed. 

(hdianoe  The  domain  or  d(»nains  of  interest  are  generalfy  defined  during  the  initial 

phase  of  a  reuse  adc^timi  effort  This  should  be  further  elaborated  by  asiring 
the  assessment  team^riiat  areas  have  the  greatest  opportunities  to  ai^fy  reuse. 
The  objective  in  this  task  is  to  establish  dear  definitimis  of  what  is  being 
assessed  and  should  be  completed  before  the  team  sits  down  to  do  the 
assessment  There  are  several  possible  situations: 

•  A  Smgjk  Domain.  This  is  desirable  ^riien  the  domain  is  of  reastmaUe 
size  and  a  tc^  level  anafysis  is  suffident 

•  5rwra/Z)ionuDii5.Thisisappropriatewhenanorganizationhasseveral 
product  domains  and  some  evaluation  is  need»i  to  help  identify  the 
relative  benefits  of  reuse  in  each. 

•  SeHralSubdonuuns.  It  may  be  desirable  to  perfmm  the  anafysis  bdow 
the  top  level  for  a  domain  to  get  more  detailed  informatioiL  \hrious 
ways  of  breaking  up  a  domain  are  discussed  below. 

Defining  the  domain  to  be  anafyzed  is  critical  to  keeping  the  assessment  team 
focused  on  the  products  to  be  produced.  Domains  have  been  variousfy  defirwd 
as: 


•  A  coherent  business  area 

•  A  functional  area  covered  by  a  family  of  systems 

•  A  functional  area  in  which  similar  requirements  exist  across  systems 

A  good  place  to  begin  in  defining  a  dmnain  is  often  the  mganization  chart  (see 
Figure  4-1).  One  reason  for  doing  this  is  to  ensure  that  the  organization  ^t 
is  building  a  reuse  program  has  the  charter  for  the  domain.  This  is  necessary 
to  keep  fiill  control  over  the  process  of  devdoping  and  using  the  assets. 

Keep  in  mind  that  domain  assessment  is  not  restricted  to  dmnains  that 
represent  complete  ^tems  sold  to  external  customers.  Yoiu:  product  could 
just  as  well  be  cmnponents  or  tools,  and  the  customer  could  be  other  divisions 
of  your  own  organization. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  work  below  the  top  level  domain  to  get  a  more  detailed 
description  of  your  reuse  opportunities.  You  might  pick  the  next  level  of  detail 
along  one  of  several  dimensions: 


Figure  4-L  Organization  Chart 

•  Subdomains  (^feciaiizotioas  of  Ae  Prime  Domain).  This  could  be 
appropriate  if  you  have  several  candidate  subd(»nains  for  targeting  the 
product  family  and  want  to  determine  which  offers  the  most  potential 
for  reuse.  An  example  from  the  aircraft  domain  is  shown  in  Figure  4-Z 


Aircraft 


lighter  Aiiiiner 


F-15E 


Figure  4-Z  Domain  Decomposition  by  Kind-of  Relation 

•  Compmunts  ef  the  Domain.  This  will  provide  more  informatimi  on  the 
opportunities  and  risks  in  each  principle  component  of  the  domain. 
^  Figure  4-3  for  an  example. 

•  Horiumtal  Domains.  These  are  usually  sub^stems  that  occur  in  a  wide 
varied  of  different  products,  but  the  subsystem  itself  can  be  a 
profitable  product  (e.g..  Data  Base  Management  Systems  [DBMSs]  or 
graphical  user  interfaces  [GUIs]). 

•  Work  Products.  This  could  be  appropriate  if  some  work  products  have 
unusual  reuse  constraints.  If  principal  variation  is  the  target  platform. 
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ngttre4-3.  l>)mam  Decompositioa  by  Composed-of  Relatk» 

then  code  reuse  may  not  be  feasible,  but  opportunities  for  extensive 
reuse  may  exist  for  design  and  other  work  products. 

43  ASSESS  DOMAIN  FACTORS 

Purpose  Develop  a  set  of  findings  characterizing  the  reuse  potential  for  the  selected 

domains. 

Guidance  The  team  should  next  assess  each  of  the  five  factors:  market  potential,  existing 

assets,  commonalities  and  variabilities,  domain  stability  and  maturity,  and 
standardization.  A  fector  consists  of  a  list  of  attributes  that  a  domain  would 
likely  exhibit  or  the  preferred  relationship  of  your  organization  to  the  domain 
if  reuse  is  to  be  successful.  In  other  words,  the  attributes  define  conditions  that 
enhance  the  probability  of  successful  reuse  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  complete 
definition  of  factors  and  attributes).  As  team  members,  you  should  base  your 
evaluation  on  your  understanding  of  the  current  situation  and  future  trends. 

To  complete  this  task,  you  repeat  the  following  three  steps  for  each  factor. 

•  Assess  domain  factor  attributes. 

•  Ikbulate  the  assessment 

•  Develop  preliminary  findings. 

You  have  the  option  of  iterating  these  steps  for  each  factor  one  at  a  time  or 
completing  each  step  for  all  of  the  factors  before  moving  on  to  the  next  step. 
The  first  approach  gives  the  facilitator  the  opportunity  to  explain  each  factor 
as  you  proceed  through  the  assessment  The  second  approach  gives  the 
facilitator  the  opportunity  to  tabulate  the  assessment  off-line,  thus  maximizing 
group  discussion  time.  You  shorild  take  this  into  consideration  y^en 
scheduling  the  assessment 

Assess  Factors  The  facilitator  begins  this  step  with  an  explanation  of  the  factor  and  its 

corresponding  attributes  to  ensure  that  ^e  assessors  understand.  Hie 
facilitator  should  explain  the  meaning  of  the  attribute  in  the  organization’s 
context. 


When  the  assessors  understand  the  attributes,  they  that  assess  each  attribute 
on  the  extent  to  ^i^ch  thdr  dcnnain  exhibits  the  specified  attribute  on  a  scale 
of  1  to  5  (1-not  exhibited,  5-fiilfy  eodiibited). 

At  this  pdnt,  you  do  not  a^t  the  assessors  to  discuss  the  attributes  (excq;>t 
to  clarify  their  understanding  of  the  attribiHe).  The  purpose  is  to  prevent 
anyone  from  being  unduly  influenced  by  a  peer.  You  can  give  the  assessor  the 
option  of  changing  an  assessment  during  ^e  discussioa 

Figure  4-4  illustrates  how  frictors  and  attributes  are  presented  to  reviewers, 
and  Ihble  4-1  shows  how  they  would  record  their  indvidual  responses  (see 
Appendix  G  for  the  recommended  individual  scoring  form).  In  this  case,  the 
assessor  indicated  that  the  first  attribute  is  mostly  exhibited,  indicating  a 
potential  opportunify.  For  the  second  attribute,  the  assessor  indicated  that  it 
is  not  exhibited,  indicating  a  constraint  on  the  feasible  reuse  approaches. 

Commonalities  and  Variabilities 

Commonalities  in  Behavior,  Structure,  and  Implementation 

CR-1.  A  large  portion  of  the  products  can  be  built  with  common  components. 
Comments: _ 


CR-2.  A  common  architecture  for  the  domain  is  feasible  to  enhance  reuse. 
Comments: _ 


Figure  4-4.  Example  of  Factor  Assessment 
lable  4-1.  Example  of  Individual  Response 


Tabulate  the  After  the  assessors  complete  their  assessment  of  the  attributes,  the  facilitator 

Assessment  collects  and  tabulates  the  assessment  results.  Ikble  4-2  shows  one  possible  way 

to  tabulate  the  assessment  results.  One  row  in  the  table  is  used  for  each  domain 
assessed.  The  domains  are  identified  in  the  second  column.  The  values 
represent  the  average  score  for  the  entire  team  for  each  factor  in  a  given 
domain.  The  attributes  under  each  factor  are  identified  in  the  left  column  (only 
one  factor  is  shown  in  the  sample  table).  The  complete  form  is  in  Appendix  G. 


4.  Domain  Aacasmeitt 


'Qd>le  4-2.  Example  of  a  Reuse  Assessment  Summary  (One  RK:tor) 
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Assessor  Scores 
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E 

E 

E 

E 
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A 

4 

5 

4 

5 

18 
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B 

5 

5 

5 

5 

20 

5.0 

C 

5 

5 

4 

4 

18 
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D 

CR-2 

A 

1 

4 

4 

5 

14 
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B 

4 

3 

5 

4 

16 

4.0 

C 

5 

5 

5 

5 

20 

5.0 

D 

Devdq[> 

Prdinmary 

Findings 


After  the  assessment  results  have  been  tabulated,  the  facilitator  uses  these 
results  to  stimulate  group  discussion.  The  facilitator  or  scribe  then  records  the 
assessors’  comments.  Flip  charts  are  very  useful  in  this  respect  because  th^ 
can  be  posted  around  the  meeting  room  so  everyone  can  see  the  discussion 
notes. 

Specific  actions  that  the  facilitator  may  take  to  stimulate  the  discussion 
include: 

•  Look  for  potential  strengths  where  the  average  attribute  satisfaction 
is  partial^  satisfied  and  more.  Ask  die  assessors  to  describe  vdiy  th^ 
believe  these  attributes  are  satisfied. 

•  Look  for  constraints  where  the  average  attribute  is  moderate^ 
satisfied  or  less.  Ask  the  assessors  to  describe  what  needs  to  be 
accomplished  to  overcome  these  constraints. 

•  Look  for  wide  variances  in  the  individual  assessors’  scores.  Ask  the 
assessors  to  explain  their  \dews. 

When  all  of  the  factors  in  the  group  have  been  discussed  and  everyone  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views,  review  the  discussitm  notes  and  try  to 
pick  out  the  reuse  opportunities  and  constraints.  This  can  be  readily 
accomplished  by  aimotating  the  discussion  notes. 


4.4  DEVELOP  ASSESSMENT  FINDINGS 


Purpose  Condense  and  prioritize  the  findings  of  the  domain  assessment. 

Gtddance  When  the  basic  assessment  is  completed,  you  should  identify  the  most 

important  attributes  to  consider  in  building  the  reuse  strategy.  Build  an  initial 
list  by  asking  each  team  member  to  select  his  ten  top  attributes.  Then  reduce 
the  list  through  discussion  and  consensus. 
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Next,  your  team  should  group,  mage,  and  prioritize  results.  Craft  a  set  of 
statements  to  summarize  tibe  c(»clustons  as  illustrated  in  Figure  4-5. 

SabdMMiaA  ^ 

t 

•  Potential: 

Subdomain  A  is  the  laieest  of  the  three  and  eadiibitB  Uie  greatest  potential  lenae. 

•  Contributing  factois: 

-  Ibchnotogy  has  matured  sufBdently  to  provide  oast-efEecthe  systems. 

-  COTS  products  are  avauable  for  many  functions  (e.g.,  DBMS). 

-  Some  assets  are  availaUe  frmn  current  products. 

Most  customer  requirements  can  be  met  with  standard  proprietary 
functions. 

-  High  commonality  easts  for  the  data  processing  portion  of  product  line. 

•  Constraint 

_ Customers  may  want  to  utilize  existing  hardware. _ 

figure  4-5.  Example  of  a  Summary  of  Reuse  Potential 
The  summary  should  identify: 

•  Reuse  opportunities 

•  Factors  that  support  these  opportunities 

•  Constraints  that  must  be  faced  in  building  a  reuse  plan 
A  few  cautionary  notes  on  crafting  summary  statements: 

•  Avoid  sweeping  statements  (e.g.,  no,  not).  Such  statements  are  usually 
unjustified  and  of  little  help;  e.g.,  this  product  will  never  require  more 
than  four  megabytes  of  memory. 

•  Avoid  veiled  recommendatimis.  The  purpose  of  the  summary  is  to 
identify  opportunities  and  cmistraints,  not  to  present  solutions.  An 
example  will  illustrate  the  problem: 

-  Poor.  There  is  a  common  requirement  for  seqiKntial, 
unbounded  components.  (This  implies  a  specific  product  and 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written.) 

-  Better:  Many  of  the  required  data  structures  have  a  ctmunon 
form,  whi(^  can  be  implemented  with  standardized 
components. 
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4.  PoBiMn  Aacameiit 


•  Avoid  issues  that  have  no  possible  reconunendaticm.  Sudi  issues 
cannot  be  addressed  in  the  reuse  adoption  strategy,  so  there  is  no  point 
in  listing  them. 

You  should  also  present  your  assessment  data  in  some  form.  The  summaiy 
table  illustrated  in  Ikble  4-2  is  one  possibili^.  However,  you  may  want  a  less 
detailed  presentation  form  such  as  the  Kiviat  diagram  shown  in  Hgure  4-6. 
One  can  quickfy  compretend  the  relative  strength  of  each  factor  for  the 
domain  assessed  from  this  type  of  diagram.  Such  a  diagram  is  easily  prepared 
by  averaging  the  mean  scores  for  all  the  attributes  under  a  given  factor  and 
plotting  that  value  on  the  corresponding  axis  of  the  diagram.  Drawing  and 
shading  the  pdygon  completes  the  job. 


Market  Potential 


1  Rctor  not  exhibited 

2  Rictor  slightly  exhibited 

3  lector  moderately  exhibited 

4  lector  mostly  exhibited 

5  Bictor  fully  exhibited 


Figure  4-6.  Example  of  a  Domain  Assessment  Profile 


4,5  DEVELOP  SUPPORTING  MATERIAL 


Purpose  Document  the  factual  basis  for  key  findings  of  the  domain  assessment  so  that 

a  rational  and  supportable  case  is  available  to  management.  This  task  also 
provides  material  for  the  product  approach  and  other  aspects  of  a  reuse 
adoption  strategy. 

The  results  of  the  domain  assessment  are  used  to  identify  the  areas  in  which 
supporting  material  is  needed.  The  process  for  developing  the  supporting 
material  consists  of  five  steps  corresponding  to  the  domain  assessment  factors 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  4-7. 


Guidance 


Domdn  AaMwiiait  Rcnlti 


Egiue  4-7.  Process  for  Developing  Supporting  Material 


The  goal  of  this  task  is  to  create  a  concrete  basis  for  management  decisimis. 
It  is  not  intended  to  produce  a  ^tem  design,  but  some  of  the  material  should 
form  the  basis  of  the  reuse  adoption  strategies  proposed.  In  particular,  they 
are  intended  to  provide  a  definition  for  the  product  approach  that  will  become 
the  basis  for  the  product  design  during  the  implementation  stage. 

You  should  use  the  results  of  the  domain  assessment  to  identify  the 
questions  to  be  answered  in  each  step  and  the  depth  of  analysis  required  in 
each  before  assigning  them  to  individual  staff  members.  Otherwise,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  gather  detailed  information  for  each  step  regardle^  of  what 
is  needed  to  make  decisions. 

4.5.1  Analyze  Market  Poiential 

Purpose  Estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  business  opportunify  and  identify  the  market 

factors  that  are  important  to  designing  tte  product  line. 

Guidance  You  should  examine  your  marlmt  situation  and  product  plans  to  develop  a 

good  definition  of  the  business  opportunity  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
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4.  Dounin  AMcmtiiil 


applying  reuse.  You  also  need  to  examine  the  market  situati<»  to  identify  those 
factors  that  can  be  expldted  in  applying  reuse  to  the  product  line. 

Ident^  Product 
Situidion 


•  Future  Product  Requiremmts  and  Expectations.  Tliese  are  the 
opportunities  expected  for  future  dinnain  business  acquisition  and 
application  of  the  products.  Expected  (^portunities  for  development 
of  products  in  the  domain  should  be  augmented  Xyy  any  additional 
business  the  organization  expects  to  get  because  of  competitive 
advantages  provided  by  leveraging  the  domain  assets. 

•  Products  CurretUfy  in  Devdr^ment.  New  products  should  be  assessed 
according  to  their  stage  in  the  product  development  life  ^cle.  Domain 
development  can  be  applied  most  effectively  when  products  are  in  the 
concept  definition  phase.  When  the  domain  development  is  started 
early,  it  can  have  a  payoff  even  if  only  a  single  system  is  built  from  the 
domain,  especially  on  large  programs  that  have  evolving  requirements. 
For  product  developments  that  are  in  detailed  design  or  later  phases, 
domain  development  can  still  provide  benefits.  Here,  the  benefit  is 
realized  if  changes  are  expected  in  current  and  later  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  caused  by  an  evolving  understanding  ot  for  exampte,  functional 
requirements,  hardware  implementations,  operating  ctmcepts,  system 
resource  constraints,  sizing  and  timing,  schedule  and  cost  limitatimis, 
and  evolutionary  growth. 

•  Existing  Product  Base  in  Mod^ication.  The  objective  of  a  reuse  effort 
in  this  situation  should  be  to  improve  the  development  process.  Exist¬ 
ing  assets  would  almost  certainly  be  used  when  a  product  or  product 
line  is  being  revised.  However,  the  organization  would  not  receive  some 
of  the  benefits  of  reuse  because  it  made  no  investment  in  asset  creatiorL 
Because  the  product  evolution  process  requires  knowledge  known  onfy 
to  a  few  engineers,  it  is  probabfy  not  automated  to  any  extent.  \l^th  the 
addition  of  domain  en^neering,  the  process  can  be  made  explicit  and 
standardized.  This  standardization  should  allow  some  parts  of  the 
process  to  be  automated,  thus  providing  for  faster  product  update 
times. 

You  must  estimate  whether  application  of  reuse  technology  reduces  costs, 
reduces  development  times,  improves  quality,  or  in  some  other  way  improves 
your  long-term  plan.  You  also  need  to  decide  how  reuse  adoptitm  can  be 
worked  into  the  long-term  plan  for  maximum  benefit  and  with  minimum 
impact  and  risk. 


The  product  situation  is  described  by  the  long-term  plan  for  the  product 
famify  and  the  point  in  that  plan  at  which  reuse  is  to  be  introduced.  The  plan 
includes  products  in  development,  anticipated  oihancements  to  currmit 
products,  and  phmned  additions  to  the  product  family.  Your  anafysis  should 
include: 
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Ident^  Market 
Situation 


Consider  the  market  situation.  E3q>ectations  fox  future  systems  should  be 
forecast  in  a  three-step  process  as  recmnmended  by  Jaworstd  et  aL  (1990)c 


•  Estimate  the  total  number  of  systems  that  could  be  sdd,  regardless  of 
technical  or  cost  constraints. 

•  Estimate  the  total  number  of  systems  that  are  expected  to  be  sdd  by 
all  producers,  i.e.,  the  percentage  of  the  first  estimate  that  ctisttHners 
will  actually  purchase. 

•  Estimate  the  number  of  systems  that  your  organization  will  be  able  to 
sell,  i.e.,  the  expected  penetration  into  the  market  identifi^  by  the 
second  estimate. 

You  need  to  back  up  the  above  estimates  with  enough  information  to  provide 
a  solid  basis  for  making  business  decisions.  This  could  involve  a  substantial 
market  research  effort  if  large  financial  investments  are  at  stake.  However,  you 
only  need  to  gather  enough  information  to  convince  yourself  and  management 
that  the  opportunity  justifies  the  cost  of  the  proposed  effort 

You  also  need  to  consider  the  impact  of  the  situation  oh  your  reuse  plans. 
Reuse  can  be  used  to  increase  the  number  of  versions  produced  or  reduce  the 
cost  of  a  given  number  of  versions.  Either  approach  can  be  used  to 
differentiate  your  product  from  the  competition  (thus  possibly  increasing 
market  share)  or  make  the  product  attractive  to  a  larger  number  of  potential 
buyers.  Finally,  a  market  that  is  growing  implies  a  market  that  will  demand 
new  versions. 

Your  present  customer  base  can  be  important  If  that  customer  base  is 
representative  of  the  market  in  general,  your  assets  and  understanding  of 
market  needs  are  probably  good.  Otherwise,  you  should  identify  any 
significant  gaps  that  may  exist  in  your  assets. 


4,5.2  Analyze  Existing  Assets 


Purpose 

Guidance 


Ident^ 
Availability  of 
Existing  Sofbvare 


Identify  existing  assets  (either  on  hand  or  available  commerciaify)  that  can  be 
applied  to  building  the  planned  products. 

You  need  to  review  the  assets  available  for  reuse,  the  quality  of  those  assets, 
and  the  capabilities  of  your  organization  in  the  domain.  The  less  that  needs 
to  be  generated  during  each  production  cycle,  the  higher  the  potential  return. 
The  use  of  existing  assets  can  be  a  major  factor. 

Documentation  from  previous  product  developments  in  the  domain  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  developing  an  understanding  of  the  assets  available. 
Requirements,  design,  source  code,  test  documents  for  the  software,  and 
system  and  hardware  specifications  and  any  management  documents,  such  as 
development  and  sustaining  en^neering  plans,  are  all  assets  in  domain 
development.  Documents  that  the  organization  itself  has  developed  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  those  available  from  other  sources  should  be  considered. 
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4.  Doimin  Aaeamient 


Identify  existing  software  that  exhibits  reuse  characteristics  (such  as  having 
already  been  reused)  and  adaptability.  If  your  organizatim  has  been  using 
specific  work  products  (e.g.,  requirements,  designs,  code)  in  many 
applications,  then  it  is  likefy  that  the  same  products  can  be  used  in  future 
systems.  These  are  obvious  candidates  and  are  just  the  beginning  in  identifying 
reusable  assets. 

You  should  identify  and  count  these  similar  comptments  so  that  a  potential 
reuse  benefit  can  be  quantified.  The  number  of  identified  components,  their 
respective  sizes  (e.g.,  pages  of  requirements,  lines  of  codeX  and  the  number 
of  times  thQr  have  b^n  reused  provides  an  indicator  of  value  for  assessing 
reuse  potential. 

Code  analysis  tools  provide  an  alternative  to  manual  inspection  of  potentially 
reusable  components.  The  UNIX  environment,  for  example,  provides  several 
tools  to  trace  function  calls  and  extract  call  structures.  A  component  being 
called  from  several  points  in  a  system  is  said  to  exhibit  high  internal  reuse. 
Components  with  a  high  internal  reuse  factor  should  also  be  identified  and 
quantified  to  help  you  in  assessing  reuse  potential. 

Determine  the  Quality  can  have  several  meanings,  ranging  from  well-documented  and 

Quality  of  reliable  software  to  software  that  provides  customer  satisfaction.  In  the  case 

Software  Assets  of  reuse,  quality  is  a  measure  of  how  well  software  meets  its  own  specified 

requirements.  The  qualify  of  your  current  software  is,  in  most  cases, 
proportional  to  its  salvage  potential,  i.e.,  the  mon^  saved  tfy  reengineering  the 
existing  asset  rather  than  building  one  from  scratch. 

High-quality  software  may  not  be  reusable  in  other  domains  if  the 
requirements  are  different  Similarfy,  it  may  not  be  reusable  in  the  same 
domain  if  the  requirements  change.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  qualify  of  the 
asset,  you  should  also  assess  its  adaptabilify  to  current  needs. 

Ident^  The  domain  expertise  embodied  in  your  persoimel  and  organization  is 

Iruiividuals  and  necessary  to  create  and  appfy  the  reusable  assets  in  producing  products.  You 

Organizational  need  to  identify  these  assets: 

Expertise 

•  Individuals  with  domain  expertise  are  essential  to  creating  useful 
assets.  You  should  estimate  cumulative  staff  effort  worked  in  the 
domain  and  the  number  of  available  engineers. 

•  Organizational  expertise  is  the  organizational  equivalent  of  individual 
expertise.  The  structure  and  policies  of  an  organization  can  be  a  big 
asset  if  designed  for  reuse  in  the  domain. 

•  Ihe  best  domain  developments  are  those  for  which  an  existing 
organizational  charter  closefy  maps  to  the  scope  of  the  domain  to  be 
developed.  Your  domain  management  effort  will  be  much  easier  if 
ownership  and  contrd  of  the  domain  products  do  not  cross 
organizational  boundaries. 


4^3  Anautze  CoMAHmAums  and  VAUAmiriES 


Pwpost 

Guidance 


Ident^  Product 
Line  History  and 
Expectations 


Estimate  what  portion  of  the  product  features  wUl  be  conunon  across  the 
family  and  the  extent  of  the  variable  requirements. 

Common  components  of  a  product  are  the  essence  of  reuse.  You  should  look 
for  common  requirements,  structure,  and  behavior  across  the  anticipated 
product  family.  The  existing  product  family  is  a  good  place  to  start  to  assess 
the  extent  of  commonality.  Look  for  commonality  in  designs  and 
documentation  as  well  as  in  code.  If  a  common  architecture  is  feasible,  then 
exploiting  commonality  will  probabfy  be  easier. 

\^riation  is  what  differentiates  individual  members  of  the  product  family.  You 
should  examine  the  product  famity  requirements  for  variatimi.  You  need  to 
determine  how  much  variation  can  be  accommodated  by  each  member  of  the 
famify.  You  could  produce  new  versions  on  demand  or  versions  that  each  cover 
an  enumerated  set  of  variations.  The  former  is  driven  by  customer  demand, 
while  the  latter  is  based  on  marketing  and  product  design.  Domain  assessment 
can  help  in  making  the  basic  decisions  on  what  approach  to  use  in  handling 
variations.  Domain  analysis  can  be  used  during  development  to  provide  the 
additional  detail  needed  to  design  an  effective  approach  for  acconunodating 
variation  across  the  product  family  and  future  product  evolution. 

Judge  whether  the  portion  of  each  product  that  can  be  built  from  common 
elements  is  sufficiently  high  to  justify  basing  the  product  family  on  reuse. 

You  should  understand  and  make  explicit  the  kind  of  software  business  you 
are  currently  practicing  or  planning  to  pursue.  In  most  cases,  organizations 
tend  to  believe  they  are  involved  in  one-of-a-kind  systems  mainly  because  they 
have  to  comply  with  new  requirements  each  time.  It  is  not  until  they  perform 
a  careful  analysis  of  their  products  that  they  identify  many  of  the 
commonalities.  These  commonalities  are  the  basis  of  a  successful  reuse 
program. 

Your  analysis  should  not  be  superficial.  You  should  at  least  perform  some 
initial  cuts  to  domain  analysis  activities,  such  as  the  domain  definition  acdvi^ 
described  in  Software  ProductiviQr  Consortium  (1993b).  Other  methods  for 
domain  anafysis,  e.g.,  Feature-Oriented  Domain  Analysis  (Kang  et  al.  1990X 
and  Prieto-Diaz  and  Aran^  (1991X  can  also  be  used.  W^k  and  Prieto-Diaz 
(1992)  provide  a  comparison  of  several  domain  analysis  approaches. 

The  effort  invested  in  this  task  should  be  just  enough  to  determine  whether 
significant  differences  or  advantageous  similarities  exist  among  applications. 
One  man-month  or  a  team  working  for  a  week  should  be  sufficient  for  a 
commonality  anafysis  assuming  that  detailed  and  quality  information  is 
available  or  that  experts  are  available,  lb  reduce  uncertainty  in  your  anafysis, 
you  should  have  at  least  one  expert  participating  in  the  analysis  and  have  the 
results  reviewed  by  additional  experts. 
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4.  Domain  Ameaament 


Assess 
Behavioral, 
Structural,  and 
Implementation 
Aspects 


Estimate 
Commonalities 
and  Vbriabilities 
From  Existing 
Systems 


Estimate  Viability 
of  Commonalities 
and  l^jriabilities 


You  should  assess  variability  and  commcHudity  from  the  following  viewpoints; 

•  Bdutvioral  Requirements.  Assess  the  commonality  of  the  behavioral 
requirements  (i.e.,  on  the  end  user’s  view  of  the  system)  and  the  rdative 
priorities  of  the  requirements. 

•  Software  Structure.  Assess  the  commonality  permitted  in  the 
implementing  software  architecture;  i.e.,  how  much  do  the  variabilities 
force  differences  in  the  software  architecture? 

•  Supporting  Hardware  and  Stftware  Implementation.  Assess  the  level  of 
dependency  of  domain  components  on  the  supporting  hardware  and 
software  components  on  which  the  application  software  is  to  be 
implemented. 

One  way  to  estimate  commonalities  and  variabilities  is  by  comparing  a 
number  of  existing  systems.  This  comparison  should  be  made  at  the  design  or 
requirements  levels  because  code  similarities  are  rare.  Also,  legacy  systems 
usually  have  been  built  based  on  a  given  hardware  architecture;  i.e.,  their 
designs  were  hardware  driven.  In  determining  variability,  you  should  look  for 
essential  features,  not  differences,  in  implementation  details.  Essential 
features  are  parts  or  characteristics  of  individual  systems  that  must  be  present 

A  suggested  rule  of  thumb  to  determine  if  variations  are  large  or  small  in  a 
domain  consists  of  the  following  steps.  First,  identify  the  essential  features  of 
existing  applications.  Next,  separate  the  essential  features  that  are  recurrent 
through  several  applications  from  those  that  are  unique,  and  compute  their 
percentages  with  respect  to  the  total  essential  features  identified.  A  larger 
percentage  (more  than  50%)  of  invariant  features  indicates  small 
implementation  variations. 

The  resulting  percentage  is  a  preliminary  indicator  to  help  you  assess  reuse 
potential.  More  detailed  figures  would  be  obtained  during  domain  analysis. 

lb  estimate  viability  of  the  commonalities  and  variabilities  in  applications,  you 
must  analyze  how  different  the  systems  your  organization  has  built  are  from 
what  you  expect  to  build  in  the  future.  Reuse  is  viable  when  the  allowed 
variability  among  applications  is  such  that  the  cost  of  developing  reusable 
components  plus  the  cost  of  reusing  them  in  new  instances  is  less  than 
developing  systems  from  scratch  for  the  expected  number  of  applications. 

Develop  a  list  of  features  for  the  planned  system  family.  Then  evaluate  its 
viability  by  answering  the  following  questions: 

•  Do  the  commonalities  correspond  to  the  essential  needs  of  the  target 
customers?  Are  th^  really  interested  in  systems  that  do  everything  im¬ 
plied  by  these  commonalities,  or  may  the  scope  be  reduced? 
Conversely,  are  required  features  missing? 
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•  Do  the  variabilities  lepresrat  the  real  issues  that  determine  irfiether 
a  system  addresses  the  individual  needs  of  the  target  customers?  Are 
there  inconsequential  variations  that  you  can  ctmstrain  without  losing 
business?  Are  there  important  differences  in  the  needs  of  target 
customers  that  are  not  captured  in  the  variabilities  defined? 

•  Are  the  commonalities  and  variabilities  implementable?  Can  your 
organization  build  such  systems?  Does  your  organization  have  a  good 
understanding  of  the  problems  such  systems  are  intended  to  solve 
compared  with  your  competition? 

4^.4  Analyze  Domain  Stability  and  Matubity 

Identify  the  features  of  the  system  that  will  likely  be  revised  over  time  and 
estimate  how  soon  those  changes  will  be  required. 

Lack  of  domain  stability  is  both  a  problem  and  an  opportunity.  Rapid  changes 
in  customer  needs  or  underlying  technology  for  a  product  would  appear  to 
make  reuse  ineffective.  However,  where  components  can  be  identified  that  are 
not  likely  to  change  (i.e.,  be  common  across  many  future  versions),  reuse  can 
reduce  the  cost  and  time  required  to  produce  each  of  the  many  required 
versions.  On  the  other  hand,  complete  stability  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
new  system  versions.  Stability  is  closely  related  to  the  maturity  of  the  domain. 
New  domains  have  notoriously  unstable  requirements.  Beyond  domain 
maturity  itself,  there  are  two  kinds  of  stability  that  must  be  examined:  stability 
of  user  needs  and  stability  of  the  technology  on  which  the  system  is  based. 

Assess  Donum  You  need  to  understand  the  maturity  of  the  domain  to  define  an  appropriate 

Maturity  reuse  strategy.  As  a  domain  matures,  more  features  become  stable  or 

standardized.  Four  stages  in  the  life  of  a  domain  can  be  identified: 

•  Conception.  The  first  products  are  introduced  for  the  domain. 

•  Elaboration.  The  number  of  products  and  producers  grows.  Variety 
increases  as  the  needs  of  the  users  are  explored. 

•  Expansion.  All  the  developers  that  want  to  be  in  the  domain  rush  their 
products  to  market  Products  and  users  become  numerous. 

•  ConsoUdation.  Unsuccessful  products  and  producers  begin  to 
disappear  fi:om  the  market  The  domain  becomes  well  defined.  Further 
diversification  is  much  less  likely. 

Reuse  can  be  applied  to  speed  up  the  development  of  new  releases  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  additional  versions.  The  first  option  is  most  useful  during 
the  early  phases  of  the  domain  life  cycle  when  keeping  ahead  of  the 
competition  is  essential,  while  the  second  option  is  most  useful  in  the  later 
phases  when  meeting  the  needs  of  specialized  users  is  important. 


Purpose 

Guidarwe 
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4.  Doroaia  Aasessment 


It  is  important  to  assess  where  you  are  with  respect  to  a  domain  life  cycle  and 
how  long  the  life  cycle  is  expected  to  be.  Being  in  the  early  stages  of  domains 
with  short  life  cycles,  for  example,  may  be  more  advantageous  than  being  in 
the  last  stages  of  large  and  complex  domains  that  feature  long  life  cycles. 

There  are  several  factors  that  affect  domain  life  cycle.  If  the  domain  is  complex 
or  broad  in  scope  or  if  domain  expertise  is  in  short  supply,  the  life  cycle  will 
tend  to  be  long. 

The  stability  of  user  needs  in  your  domain  is  a  major  foctor  in  plaiming  for 
the  future  variations  of  your  product.  There  are  several  suggested  ways  to 
assess  change  in  customer  needs:  (1)  look  at  changes  in  past  products  over 
time,  (2)  project  the  customer’s  future  needs  as  far  as  possible,  and  (3)  project 
future  demands  of  the  customer’s  environment 

The  first  assessment  can  be  accomplished  by  examining  the  specifications  of 
past  members  of  the  product  line.  You  should  identify  the  rate  of  change  in 
your  customer’s  needs  for  products  in  your  business  area.  One  way  to  do  this 
is  to  review  past  change  requests  and  Requests  for  Proposals  (RFPs).  Rapidly 
changing  customer  needs  make  it  difficult  to  predict  what  assets  will  be  reused 
or  should  be  developed  for  reuse.  In  that  case,  a  large  investment  in  reuse  may 
not  be  justifiable. 

The  second  assessment  may  be  accomplished  by  obtaining  information  from 
users  of  the  current  product.  Try  to  identify  possible  future  changes  that  you 
expect  6  months,  1  year,  or  even  3  years  from  the  present.  You  can  then  consider 
the  needs  to  be  stable  for  the  time  period  you  feel  you  can  predict  confidently. 

The  third  assessment  can  be  handled  like  the  second  only  if  the  customer 
anticipates  changes  in  his  environment.  Otherwise,  you  should  look  at  the 
environments  in  which  your  customer  operates  to  determine  what  demands 
are  placed  on  him  that  might  translate  into  new  needs.  If  the  customer’s  time 
constraints  are  shorter  than  your  product  development  cycle,  you  should  look 
for  the  sources  of  change  in  the  customer  environment  (e.g.,  government 
regulators). 

Summarize  your  results  by  listing  the  requirements  of  the  system  that  are 
expected  to  change  and  the  expected  pace  of  that  change. 

Technological  change  is  the  other  source  of  instability.  You  should  assess  the 
rate  of  change  in  the  underlying  technology  for  the  domain  and  the  sensitivity 
of  the  assets  to  those  technolc^es.  If  you  expect  much  change,  you  need  to 
design  your  assets  to  isolate  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  anticipated 
changes.  You  can  also  keep  many  of  your  assets  abstract  enough  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  changes.  Hiis  is  relatively  easy  for  some  products,  such  as 
designs  and  documentation. 

In  assessing  reuse  potential,  a  rapidly  changing  technology,  at  a  minimum,  will 
require  more  investment  in  domain  analysis,  and  it  may  possibly  prevent 


Assess  Risks  of 

Technology 

Evolution 


Assess  Stability  of 
User  Needs 
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successful  reuse,  lb  reuse  successfully  within  a  rapidly  changing  technol(^, 
you  will  need  to  develop  abstractions  of  the  system  where  the 
technology-dependent  implementation  details  can  be  isolated  and  interpreted 
as  variabilities.  So,  dependency  on  a  highly  volatile  technology  calls  for  more 
up-front  analysis  work  and  less  reliance  on  reusing  from  existing  systems. 

Thus,  your  first  step  is  to  identify  the  technology  dependencies  in  your  domain. 
Your  domain  can  be  classified  as  technology  dependent  if  changes  in 
technology  substantially  affect  your  software  applications.  Then  you  can 
estimate  the  rate  of  change  and  its  predictability  in  the  same  manner  you 
estimate  changing  needs:  by  looking  at  the  past  and  predicting  the  future. 
Possible  sources  of  information  for  identifying  upcoming  technology  changes 
include  trade  journals,  vendors,  and  conferences. 

Again,  summarize  your  results  by  listing  the  requirements  or  system  features 
that  are  expected  to  change  with  the  underlying  technology  and  the  expected 
pace  of  that  change. 

4.5.5  Analyzh:  Appucable  Standards 

Purpose  Identify  existing  standards  in  the  domain  (especially  those  that  could  be  the 

basis  for  reusable  components),  features  of  the  product  family  that  are  or 
could  be  the  subject  of  future  standards,  and  features  that  can  be  profitably 
standardized  within  the  product  family. 

Guidance  Standards  do  not  generally  define  a  product.  Rather,  they  define  certain 

individual  features  of  a  product  (e.g.,  interfaces  or  recording  formats). 
Software  corresponding  to  a  standard  featiure  can  be  fixed  as  a  reusable 
component  and  may  be  available  commercially.  Some  features  of  a  new 
domain  will  usually  be  covered  by  existing  standards,  and  new  standards  will 
evolve  for  additional  features.  The  relationship  between  standards  and 
domain  maturity  is  discussed  below.  As  a  domain  matures,  more  of  the 
product  features  are  covered  by  standards.  In  planning  your  reuse  strategy, 
you  need  to  identify  applicable  existing  standards,  features  that  will  likely 
become  standards,  and  features  that  you  can  standardize  to  your  advantage. 

Identify  the  Type  Standardization  in  a  domain  may  be  characterized  by  type  or  level.  The  type 

and  Level  of  of  standardization  refers  to  what  is  standardized;  it  could  be  an  entire  system 

Standardization  or  a  piece  of  one.  The  level  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  standard.  This  is  closely 

related  to  the  weight  that  the  organization  behind  it  carries.  Domain 
standardization  is  related  to  maturity  and  formality  of  the  domain. 

There  are  at  least  three  types  of  standard: 

•  System  Architecture.  Architectural  standards  tend  to  appear  in 
domains  that  are  mature,  stable,  and  formalized.  Compilers  are  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  mature,  well-understood  domain.  A  compiler  is  not  usually 
developed  from  scratch.  You  either  buy  one  or  use  compiler  generation 
technology,  such  as  Lex  and  YACC,  to  create  one.  Such  domains  are 


apt  to  be  highly  commercialized,  and  generation  tools  may  be 
available. 

•  Sub^stems.  Certain  subsystems  are  expensive  to  build  and  appear  in 
many  domains.  When  the  requirements  across  many  domains  are  es¬ 
tablished,  commercial  products  are  usually  introduced  (e.g.,  operating 
systems,  database  managers,  and  graphical  user  interfaces).  Such 
subsystems  may  be  thought  of  as  constituting  a  horizontal  domain. 

•  Components  and  Interfaces.  This  type  of  category  includes  packages  of 
mathematical  routines,  device  drivers,  and  other  component  level  soft¬ 
ware.  These  are  usually  available  commercially  as  separate  software 
packages  (e.g.,  statistical  packages)  or  bundled  with  associated 
hardware  (e.g.,  printer  drivers). 

The  scales  for  the  level  of  standardization  are: 

•  Official.  These  standards  are  established  by  consensus  among  many 
companies  and  published  by  national  or  international  industry  groups, 
such  as  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers,  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  or  ISO.  An  example  is  the  net¬ 
working  standards  that  conform  to  the  ISO/Open  System  Interconnec¬ 
tion  reference  model.  Users  of  an  official  standard  construct  systems 
by  using  standardized  interfaces  to  the  capabilities  provided  by  the 
domain.  The  economic  forces  that  create  standardization  at  this  level 
often  support  commercial  development  of  related  domain-specific 
software  products.  These  define  highly  reusable  components  and  may 
be  available  commercially. 

•  De  Facto.  These  standards  may  be  defined  by  a  market  leader  or  simply 
be  practices  recognized  by  the  industry.  These  also  define  highly  reus¬ 
able  components.  You  could  attempt  to  establish  a  new  standard  if 
there  is  sufficient  justification.  Here,  there  are  commonly  understood 
ways  of  solving  problems  in  the  domain  that  are  published  in  journals 
and  textbooks.  Elements  of  common  solution  techniques  include 
agreement  on  kqr  design  drivers,  ordering  of  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion  decisions,  and  the  form  of  solutions.  Solution  techniques  are  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  to  and  practiced  in  similar  fashion  by  developers  at 
different  companies.  As  standardization  increases  at  this  level,  com¬ 
mercial  tools  are  often  developed  and  become  de  facto  standards  in 
the  domain. 

•  OrganizatiorutL  These  standards  are  defined  by  and  for  your 
organization.  This  is  a  good  way  to  create  your  own  reuse  opportuni^. 
They  can  be  applied  to  most  features  of  your  product.  However,  if  the 
feature  is  a  candidate  for  official  recognition,  you  need  to  consider 
whether  you  will  press  to  get  your  standard  accepted  or  redefine  your 
product  later  to  conform  to  whatever  standard  becomes  accepted. 
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Based  on  circumstances,  successful  organizational  standards  are 
smnetimes  guarded  by  proprietary  mechanisms  and  sometimes  publi¬ 
cized  to  promote  organizational  status.  As  a  result,  develqrment  of  au¬ 
tomated  envirorunents  may  be  done  in-house  (usually  by  taitoring 
commercial  tools)  or  in  collaboration  with  commercial  vendors. 

lb  what  extent  can  definitions  of  software  applications  in  your  domain  be 
adopted  as  industry  standards?  Although  difiScult  to  quantify,  a  sole 
indication  that  the  domain  has  potential  for  standardization  may  be  a 
sufficient  justification  to  start  a  reuse  program. 

You  should  identify  the  degree  to  which  your  organization  can  influence  the 
development  of  standards.  K  your  company  is,  for  example,  a  leader  in 
developing  software  applications  for  a  particular  domain  and  that  domain  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  for  a  large  conununity  of  users,  then  your 
company  has  a  good  chance  of  influencing  the  definition  of  standards  for  that 
domain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  company  or  organization  is  involved  in 
developing  software  systems  for  mature  domains,  it  is  more  likely  that  your 
company  will  be  following  a  set  of  standards  rather  than  participating  in 
defining  such  standards. 

Reuse  can  also  be  applied  in  small  or  niche  markets.  Look  for  a  domain  that 
is  small  enough  that  your  organization  alone  can  standardize  and  exploit  it 
effectively 

In  some  cases,  company-wide  rather  than  industry-wide  standardization  is  all 
you  want  For  example,  Hewlett  Packard  wanted  to  standardize  its 
instrument’s  command  processing  interfaces  (Martin,  Jakoway,  and 
Ranganathan  1991)  so  that  it  could  provide  a  consistent  look  and  feel  across 
a  product  family;  this  was  viewed  as  enhancing  market  appeal  and  user 
satisfaction. 

A  new  standard  may  cause  obsolescence  of  existing  software.  Failure  to 
recognize  and  react  to  the  emergence  of  broad-based  standards  is  a  risk  to  the 
expected  value  of  domain  assets  that  you  develop.  For  instance,  some 
organizations  focused  on  developing  reusable  components  for  management 
information  systems  before  the  emergence  of  database  and  networking 
standards.  The  emergence  of  the  standards  decreased  the  value  of  the  assets 
that  were  developed  because  the  components  could  not  be  used  in  more 
modem  computing  environments  without  »ctensive  modification.  By 
foreseeing  other  emerging  standards,  you  can  define  your  software  assets  to 
minimize  this  effect. 

4.6  REPORT  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  FINDINGS 

Purpose  Document  the  assessment  and  supporting  material  for  subsequent  use  and 

reference. 

Guidance  When  you  have  reached  consensus  on  the  findings,  prepare  and  conduct  a 

presentation  on  the  assessment  and  findings  for  the  sponsor  and  other  key 
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4.  PonMua  Anfiwriit 


Pnsent  Findings 


Document  the 
Assessment 


members  of  the  organizatimi  that  either  you  or  the  sponsor  believes  should  be 
in  attendance.  This  is  a  first  step  in  getting  buy-in  to  the  assessment  results. 
You  need  this  buy-in  to  effectiv^  take  ai^  action  on  the  amtemtinent  results. 

The  findings  presentaticm  should  include: 

•  Assessment  objectives 

•  Assessment  scope:  the  domains  assessed  and  the  assessment  team 
members 

•  Conduct  of  the  assessment  a  brief  overview  (m  the  assessment 
procedure  and  your  general  impressions  on  its  efEectivenens 

•  Domain  assessment  findings 

•  Next  steps:  a  suggested  schedule  for  completion  of  the  written  rqxnt, 
reuse  adoption  strategy  development,  and  action  planning 

One  of  the  assessors  should  make  the  presentation  (usually  the  reuse  agent 
responsible  for  organizing  the  assessment).  You  should  ctmduct  a  dry  run  of 
the  presentation  with  the  assessment  team  before  the  presentation  to  the 
sponsor.  All  members  of  the  assessment  team  should  attend  the  presentation 
to  support  the  presenter  and  answer  questions. 

Tb  complete  the  assessment,  document  the  assessment  and  findings  in  a 
written  report  This  report  provides  a  permanent  record  of  the  assessment 
The  assessment  report  should  cover  the  same  topics  as  the  findings 
presentation  but  should  include  additional  explanatory  and  supporting 
material.  Appendix  E  provides  an  annotated  outline  for  a  combined  domain 
and  reuse  capability  assessment  report. 

lb  complete  the  report  you  can  divide  the  writing  respmisibility  among  the 
team  members,  then  integrate  the  results.  'fi>  ensure  accuracy,  you  should  give 
the  team  members  a  chance  to  review  and  comment  on  the  draft.  After  any 
changes  have  been  incorporated,  you  can  distribute  the  i^rort  to  the  sponsor 
and  any  other  parties  from  ^om  you  will  need  support 

As  an  additional  validation  measure,  you  can  also  discuss  the  findings  with 
other  key  members  in  the  organization  who  could  not  participate  in  the 
assessment 

The  supporting  material  developed  should  be  included  in  sununaiy  form  at 
least  Material  for  each  step  may  be  included  with  the  assessment  results  for 
the  corresponding  factor.  Indicate  the  relationship  of  the  analysis  and 
assessment  results.  Also  include  any  conclusions  reached  from  combining 
them. 
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Entrance  Criterkm 
Thsks 


b^uts 

Coning 

Outputs 


Medumisms 


The  reuse  capability  assessment  method  supports  the  Assess  Reuse  Potential 
task  of  the  Understand  Context  activity. 

Gain  an  understanding  of  an  organization’s  process  with  respect  to  reuse 
sufficient  for  planning  improvements— identifying  process  strengths  and 
improvement  opportunities. 

The  sponsor  has  committed  to  performing  a  reuse  capability  assessment 

•  Organize  the  reuse  capability  assessment  team. 

•  Identify  the  processes  to  assess. 

•  Assess  the  organization’s  process. 

•  Develop  assessment  findings. 

•  Report  reuse  capability  assessment  findings. 

•  Organizational  profile 

•  Current  reuse  situation,  characterized  by  the  organization’s  process, 
methods,  tools,  structure,  and  skills 

Reuse  adoption  objectives 

•  Reuse  capability  assessment  findings 

•  Findings  presentation 

•  Reuse  capability  assessment  report 

•  RCM 


•  Reuse  capability  assessment  team 

Exit  Criterion  Reuse  capability  assessment  findings  have  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 

sponsor. 

The  reuse  capability  assessment  is  a  collaborative,  self-assessment  technique  that  brings  together  your 
managers  and  engineers,  producers,  and  consumers  of  reusable  assets  to  assess  your  organization’s 
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ability  to  practice  software  reuse.  Your  objectives  are  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  situation 
and  to  reach  consensus  on  what  needs  to  be  done  to  exploit  your  reuse  opportunities.  Acamplishing 
this  assessment  will  put  you  in  a  good  position  for  developing  realistic  gc^  and  effective  strategies. 

Begin  the  assessment  by  first  identifying  who  should  participate  in  the  assessment,  prepare  the  team, 
and  make  any  required  logistical  arrangements.  After  you  have  organized  the  assessment  team,  con¬ 
duct  the  assessment  using  the  RCM  (Appendix  B).  The  RCM  helps  you  focus  the  assessment  on  the 
issues  critical  to  effective  software  reuse.  The  outcomes  of  the  assessment  are  a  shared  understanding 
of  your  organization’s  process  with  respect  to  reuse  and  a  set  of  findings:  process  strengths  and  im¬ 
provement  opportunities.  Then  report  the  findings  to  the  sponsor  and  use  the  findings  as  a  basis  for 
establishing  reuse  adoption  goals.  Appendix  G  provides  the  worksheets  used  in  the  assessment  and 
illustrated  in  this  section. 

5.1  ORGANIZE  THE  REUSE  CAPABH.nY  ASSESSMENT  TEAM 

Purpose  Select  and  prepare  individuals  for  conducting  the  reuse  capability  assessment 

Guidance  To  ensure  an  effective  and  credible  assessment  it  is  essential  that  you  have  the 

right  people  and  that  th^  are  adequately  prepared.  The  major  steps  you  take 
to  complete  this  task  are  selecting  the  assessment  team  members,  scheduling 
the  assessment  and  training  the  assessment  team  members. 

SdectTeam  There  are  three  roles  to  be  filled  when  organizing  an  assessment  team: 

Members  facilitator,  assessor,  and  scribe. 

•  Facilitate:  The  facilitator  is  responsible  for  conducting  the  assessment 
in  a  timely,  effective,  and  impartial  manner.  The  facilitator  ensures 
that  the  discussion  focuses  on  the  issues,  everyone  has  a  fair  chance 
to  speak  their  views,  the  discussion  leads  to  results,  and  the  assessment 
keeps  to  its  schedule.  The  facilitator  does  not  make  judgments  regard¬ 
ing  the  organization’s  reuse  capability.  The  facilitator  should  be  kno^- 
edgeable  in  the  reuse  capability  assessment  and  the  RCM  and  be 
experienced  in  leading  a  group. 

•  Assessor.  The  assessor  is  responsible  for  making  judgments  on  the 
organization’s  process  with  respect  to  the  critical  success  factors  iden- 
'ified  in  the  RCM,  identifying  the  organization’s  strengths  and  im¬ 
provement  opportunities,  and  developing  the  findings.  The  assessor 
should  be  Imowledgeable  in  the  organization’s  process,  pdicies, 
procedure^,  and  standards. 

•  Scribe.  The  scribe  is  responsible  for  taking  notes  on  the  assessment 
discussions  and  results. 

You  will  usually  have  from  four  to  eight  individuals  participating  as  assessors; 
any  more  makes  it  difficult  to  achieve  consensus,  any  less  limits  your 
representation  and  may  cause  people  to  question  the  validity  of  the  results. 
You  should  tr>  .  t  the  assessment  team  so  that: 
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•  The  team  provides  a  good  cross'iepresentation  d  die  processes  poo 
are  assessing.  You  can.  and  are  encouraged  to.  inclwte  a  mix  of 
management  and  technical  stafil 

•  The  choice  of  team  members  will  facilitate  biqr-in  to  the  assessment 
results  from  the  remaining  organization.  Le..  you  want  to  include 
opini<xi  leaders. 

The  organizational  profile  should  provide  sufficient  cmitext  to  aid  ytni  in 
selecting  team  members.  If  it  does  not.  you  can  identify  the  processes  to  be 
assessed  in  more  detail  as  described  in  Section  52,  then  use  that  identificatitm 
to  select  a  team  with  a  good  cross-representati(m. 

Normally,  you  have  the  same  team  members  participate  throughout  the 
assessment.  However,  you  have  the  option  of  having  different  members 
participate  during  the  different  assessment  topics.  A  likdy  breakup  is  to  have 
more  technical  staff  participate  when  discussing  tl»  factors  associated  with 
application  and  asset  development  and  more  management  staff  participating 
when  discussing  the  factors  associated  with  management,  process,  and 
technology.  In  this  case,  you  should  still  try  to  have  a  core  group  of  at  least  three 
people  who  participate  in  the  entire  assessment  This  approach  enables  a 
larger  cross-representation  and  reduces  the  amoimt  of  time  that  any  one 
person  must  commit  to  the  assessment 

Selecting  the  assessment  team  members  also  includes  that  you  get  the  team 
members  to  commit  to  conducting  the  assessment;  getting  this  commitmoit 
usually  depends  on  the  schedule. 

Sdtedule  In  scheduling  the  assessment  you  should  allot  a  half  day  for  discussira  of  each 

Assessment  group  of  assessment  factors  (application  devebpment  asset  develt^ment, 

management,  and  process  and  technology)  plus  a  half  day  or  more  for 
developing  the  findings.  You  should  also  schedule  1  hour  for  presenting  the 
assessment  findings  to  the  sponsor. 

You  have  some  fleribilify  in  scheduling  in  that  the  half-day  factor  discussions 
need  not  be  done  contiguously— you  could  do  one  per  week,  for  example. 
However,  you  need  to  weigh  this  flexibility  against  the  possible  negative  effects 
of  a  protracted  asse^ment,  such  as  loss  of  continuify  and  momentum. 

In  addition  to  scheduling  the  team  members’  time,  you  need  to  schedule  the 
room  and  any  necessary  audiovisual  equipment 

Thun  the  'S>  ensure  that  the  assessment  team  is  adequatefy  prepared  for  the  assessment 

Assessment  Team  the  team  members  should  be  instructed  on  the: 

•  Purpose  of  the  reuse  capability  assessment 

•  Reuse  capabilify  assessment  procedures 
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•  Expected  use  of  the  assessment  results 

•  RCM 

All  assessment  team  members  should  participate  in  this  training.  Hie  training 
could  be  conducted  in  a  classromn  format  (usually  2  Ikhits)  or  via  reading 
material 

5^  IDENTIFY  THE  PROCESSES  TO  ASSESS 

Purpose  Identi^^  the  processes  that  will  be  the  subject  of  the  assessment  and  review 

them  with  the  assessment  team  to  ensure  that  the  team  has  a  common 
understanding  of  the  processes  that  th^  are  assessing. 

Gtddancs  Ideally,  you  should  identify  processes  that 

•  Corresp(Hid  to  the  scope  of  your  reuse  program  established  in  your 
reuse  adoption  objectives.  For  example,  if  you  are  implementing  a 
divisi(Mi-wide  reuse  program,  then  you  should  assess  your  divisitm- 
wide  processes. 

•  Encompass  management,  producer,  and  consumer  roles.  In  many 
organizations  just  beginning  to  practice  reuse,  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  processes  are  often  not  distinguished  frcnn  one  another  as  in 
carryover  reuse,  in  which  the  products  of  one  development  become  the 
reusable  assets  for  the  next  devek^ment. 

•  Include  software  development,  maintenance,  and  acquisition 
processes  if  applicable. 

However,  there  are  casjs  when  you  mi^t  want  to  narrow  the  focus  of  the 
assessment,  including: 

•  If  you  have  no  formalfy  defined,  organization-wide  process,  you  could 
select  a  set  of  individual  projects  that  are  representative  of  your 
organization’s  process  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment 

•  If  the  domain  assessment  results  indicate  areas  of  high  reuse  potential 
you  could  focus  the  capabilify  assessment  on  the  processes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  areas  to  determine  how  you  mi^t  best  expldt  those 
high-potential  importunities. 

•  If  your  organization  does  not  have  ownership  of  a  process,  you  could 
focus  on  your  inter&ce  to  that  process.  This  could  be  the  case  in 
corporate-wide  reuse  programs  or  in  government  acquisitimi  agencies. 
In  a  corporation  or  acquisition  agency,  you  may  have  limited  or  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  individu^  division’s  or  (XHitractor’s  processes.  In  these 
cases,  you  can  focus  on  the  processes  you  own  and  your  abilify  to 
facilitate  or  influoice  the  processes  ycHi  do  not  own. 
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When  identiiyiiig  die  i»oe68set  to  be  assessed,  you  shotikl  tiy  to  be  as  ipedSc 
as  possiUe.  You  can  elabonte  on  or  trim  the  organoarional  profile  aa 
necessary  to  suppmt  this  identificadon.  The  inqxHtant  thing  is  to  mate  sure 
that  everyone  is  assessing  the  same  [nocess. 

53  ASSESS  THE  ORGANIZATION’S  PROCESS 

PurpoM  Sdidt  discussion  on  the  organiaadon's  process,  focusing  on  the  issues  cridcal 

to  an  effective  and  efficient  reuse  practice  to  identify  process  strengdis  and 
potential  improfvement  importunities. 

Guidance  The  RCMidoitifies  a  set  irf  factors  critical  to  achieving  effective  and  efficient 

reuse.  The  factors  are  divided  into  four  groups:  application  devekmment,  ass^ 
development,  management,  and  process  and  techndogy.  The  factors  are 
defined  in  terms  of  cme  or  more  goab  that  describe  vriiat  needs  to  be 
aocixniriished  to  address  that  factor  (see 
of  the  factors  and  goals). 

The  assessment  team  uses  the  critical  success  factors  and  correspcmding  goals 
to  focus  and  stimulate  the  discussimi.  The  findings  then  are  derived  from  the 
discussion. 

Tb  complete  this  task,  repeat  the  following  three  steps  for  each  group  of  critical 
success  factors: 

•  Assess  critical  success  factor  goals. 

•  Ikbulate  the  assessment 

•  Develop  preliminary  findings. 

You  have  the  option  of  iterating  these  steps  for  each  critical  success  factor  one 
at  a  time  or  ccmipleting  each  stq>  for  all  of  the  factors  before  moving  rm  to  the 
next  step.  The  tot  approach  gives  the  facilitator  the  opportunity  to  explain 
each  factor  as  you  proroed  throu^  the  assessment  The  second  approadi  gives 
the  facilitator  the  opportunify  to  tabulate  the  assessment  off-line,  thus 
maximizing  group  discussion  time.  Yrni  should  take  this  into  crmsideration 
vriien  scheduling  the  assessment 

Assess  Critical  The  facilitator  begins  this  step  with  an  C9q>hmati(Hi  of  the  critical  success  factor 

Success  Rtckxr  and  its  corresponding  goals  to  ensure  that  the  assessors  understand.  The 

(kxds  facilitator  should  explain  the  meaning  of  the  goals  in  the  organization’s 

context;  the  mganizational  profile  is  very  helpful  in  this  respect 

When  the  assessors  understand  the  goals,  they  thro  assess  each  goal  on  two 
items: 

•  The  extrot  to  vriiich  their  oiganizati<»  meets  the  specified  goal  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  5  (iHiot  satisfied,  5-fulfy  satisfied) 
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•  The  expected  impact  on  the  organization’s  reuse  capability  from  fully 
satisfying  the  stated  goal  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5  (1-no  positive  impact, 
5-hi^  pcttitive  impact) 


Tabulate  the 
Assessment 


At  this  pdnt,  you  do  not  want  the  assessors  to  discuss  the  goals  (except  to 
clarify  their  understanding  of  the  goal).  The  purpose  is  to  prevent  anyone  from 
being  unduly  influenced  by  a  peer.  You  can  give  the  assessor  the  option  of 
changing  a  goal  assessment  during  the  discussimi. 

Figure  S-1  provides  an  example  of  an  assessment  for  the  Asset  Awareness  and 
Accessibilify  factor.  In  this  case,  the  assessor  indicated  that  the  first  goal  is 
mostly  satisfied  and  has  a  high  impact,  indicating  a  potential  strength.  For  the 
second  goal,  the  assessor  indicated  that  it  is  not  satisfied  and  would  have  a 
moderatefy  high  impact,  indicating  a  potential  improvement  opportunity. 


Asset  Awareness  and  Accessibili^ 


AA-1.  Devek^ien  aie  aware  ot  can  find,  and  have 
access  to  any  relevant  reusable  assets  and 
external  sources  of  assets. 

Comments: 


AA-1  Develqien  are  aware  ofand  reuse  assets  that  are 

spedfioilly  acquired  or  devek^>ed  for  their 
ai^lkation. 

Comments: 


Not 

Modenitiy 

nmy 

SalisfM 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3  4 

s 

No 

Moderate 

Hidk 

foeitivc  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3  4 

s 

Not 

Moderately 

IMIy 

Satisfied 

er 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3  4 

S 

No 

Moderate 

Hith 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3  4 

S 

Figure  S-L  Example  of  a  Critical  Success  Factor  Assessment 

After  the  assessors  complete  their  assessment  of  the  critical  success  factor 
goals,  the  facilitator  collects  and  tabulates  the  assessment  results.  Tkbles  5-1 
and  5-2  illustrate  two  possible  forms  for  tabulating  the  assessment  results. 

Table  S-1.  Example  of  Assessment  Tabulation 


Goal 

Identifier 

Assessor  Scores 

Total 

Mean 

S/I 

S/I 

S/I 

S/I 

S/I 

Application  Development  Factor  Goals 

AA-1 

4/5 

3/4 

4/4 

5/5 

3/5 

19/23 

4/5 

AA-2 

1/4 

1/4 

1/3 

3/4 

1/4 

7/19 

1/4 

AI-l 

3/3 

4/5 

2/4 

2/3 

3/3 

14/18 

3/4 

AI'2 

2/4 

VA 

2/3 

1/4 

in 

8/18 

2/4 

'IU}leS-2.  Example  of  a  Reuse  QqialMlity  PidSle 


Critical  Success 
Factor 

Application 

AA 

AI 

Development 

AE 

AN 

Asset 

NI 

AD 

NS 

Development 

cv 

AV 

AR 

AQ 

Management 

OC 

PD 

CP 

LC 

IC 

Process 

PI 

MS 

and 

a 

Technology 

TR 

TS 

TI 

Opportunistic  Integrated 


2D 


Leveraged  Antidpating 


Kqt.  □  Goal  not  satisfied 

□  Goal  slightly  satisfied 
B  Goal  moderately  satisfied 
B  Goal  mostty  satisfied 
■  Goal  fully  satisfied 


Impact  less  than  moderate 

Numbers  represent 
goal  identifiers 


Ikble  5-1  shows  how  each  of  five  individuals  assessed  the  satisfaction  (S)  and 
impact  (I)  of  each  goal;  this  is  useful  in  bringing  out  contrasting  opinions.  The 
table  also  provides  the  average  satisfaction  and  impact  for  each  goal. 

The  capability  profile  in  Ikble  5-2  shows  how  the  goals  map  to  the  stages  of 
the  RCM  Implementation  Model.  Each  row  corresponds  to  a  critical  success 
factor.  Each  numbered  box  corresponds  to  the  critical  success  factor  goals. 
The  column  of  the  txnc  indicates  which  stage  the  goal  is  in.  Ihe  boxes  are 
shaded  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  goals  are  satisfied.  This  table 
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provides  a  good  visual  picture  of  the  goal  satisfoction  and  helps  the  group 
focus  on  the  most  important  issues:  the  unsatisfied  goals  of  the  early  stages. 

If  the  results  of  the  domain  assessment  indicate  a  limited  potential  for  reuse, 
you  can  further  focus  your  discussion  to  the  goals  in  the  opportunistic  and 
integrated  stages  because  pursuing  the  higher  stage  goals  may  not  be  justified. 

After  the  assessment  results  have  been  tabulated,  the  facilitator  uses  these 
results  to  stimulate  group  discussion.  The  facilitator  or  scribe  then  records  the 
assessors’  comments.  Flip  charts  are  very  useful  in  this  respect  because  th^ 
can  be  posted  around  the  meeting  room  so  everyone  can  see  the  discussion 
notes. 

Specific  actions  that  the  facilitator  may  take  to  stimulate  the  discussion 
include: 

•  Focus  the  discussion  on  the  goals  that  have  an  average  impact  of 
moderate  and  more. 

•  Look  for  potential  strengths  where  the  average  goal  satisfaction  is 
partially  satisfied  and  more.  Ask  the  assessors  to  describe  how  they 
are  satisfying  these  goals. 

•  Focus  the  discussion  of  improvement  opportunities  on  unsatisfied 
goals  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  capabilify  profile. 

•  Look  for  potential  improvement  opportunities  where  the  average  goal 
satisfaction  is  partially  satisfied  and  less.  Ask  the  assessors  to  describe 
what  needs  to  be  accomplished  to  satisfy  these  goals. 

•  Look  for  wide  variances  in  the  individual  assessors’  scores.  Ask  the 
assessors  to  explain  their  views. 

When  all  of  the  factors  in  the  group  have  been  discussed  and  everyone  has  had 
an  opportunify  to  present  their  views,  review  the  discussion  notes  and  try  to 
pick  out  the  k^  strengths  and  improvement  opportunities.  This  can  be  readify 
accomplished  by  aimotating  the  discussion  notes. 

5.4  DEVELOP  ASSESSMENT  FINDINGS 

Purpose  Achieve  consensus  on  the  organization’s  k^  strengths  and  improvement 

opportunities. 

Guidance  A  finding  is  the  assessment  team’s  view  of  the  organization’s  k^  process  issues 

with  respect  to  effectivefy  and  efficiently  practicing  reuse.  A  finding  consists 
of  a  group  of  related  strengths  or  improvement  opportunities  and  the 
associated  benefits  expected  from  implementing  the  opportunities.  Figure  5-2 
provides  an  example  of  a  finding. 


Develop 

Prdimmary 

Finding! 
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•  Strength: 

Many  dewelopen  h«ve  and  lue  their  own  personal  libraries  of  software  that  Oejr  had 
developed. 

•  Improvement  opportunities: 

Increase  accessibility  and  awareness  of  division  software  assets. 

novide  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  developers  look  fix’,  evaluate,  and  vmify 
reusable  assets. 

•  Benefits: 

Increased  likelihood  that  available  assets  will  be  reused 
Reduced  cost  and  schedule 


Figure  S-2.  Example  of  a  Finding 

Consensus  on  a  finding  means  that  there  is  a  genei^  agreement  amtmg  the 
team  members  and  no  strong  minority  dissention;  i.e.,  most  of  the  members 
support  the  finding  and  thc^  that  oppose  it  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  state 
their  views  and  influence  the  consensus  but  are  prepared  to  support  the 
finding. 

Specific  actions  that  the  team  can  take  to  achieve  consensus  on  findings 
include: 

•  Group,  merge,  and  prioritize  the  preliminary  findings  into  categories. 
The  critical  success  factors  constitute  a  possible  grouping. 

•  Limit  the  munber  of  findings  to  five  to  nine.  This  will  aUow  the 
organization  to  better  focus  its  actions. 

•  If  there  is  strong  disagreement,  try  to  find  a  third  option  that 
encompasses  both  views. 

•  Set  aside  issues  that  you  are  having  difficult  in  resolving  and  return 
to  them  later. 

•  Avoid  sweeping  statements  (e.g.,  no,  never,  not,  always);  there  will 
usually  be  an  exception. 

•  Avoid  issues  that  have  no  solutions. 

•  Avoid  veiled  recommendations.  At  this  point,  you  want  to  get  biqr-w 
to  the  opportuni^  including  a  recommendation  in  the  opportunity 
runs  the  risk  of  having  the  opportuni^  rejected  because  sometme  does 
not  like  the  reccnnmendation. 
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When  you  identify  benefits  for  an  opportunity,  you  should  identify  benefits 
that  address  the  sponsor’s  motivati(»s.  e.g.,  productivity,  quality,  image,  risk, 
cost,  competitiveness,  etc. 

5,5  REPORT  REUSE  CAPABILITY  ASSESSMENT  FINDINGS 

Purpose  Ensure  that  the  sponsor  and  other  members  of  the  organization  understand 

their  key  process  strengths  and  opportunities  with  respect  to  reuse.  Provide 
a  written  record  of  the  assessment  for  future  reference  and  use. 

Guidance  When  you  have  reached  consensus  on  your  findings,  prepare  and  conduct  a 

presentation  on  the  assessment  and  findings  for  your  sponsor  and  other  k^ 
members  of  the  organization  that  either  you  or  your  sponsor  believe  should 
be  in  attendance.  This  is  a  fimt  step  in  getting  buy-in  to  your  assessment 
results.  You  will  need  this  buy-in  to  effectively  take  any  action  on  the 
assessment  results. 

Present  Findings  Your  findings  presentation  should  include: 

•  Assessment  objectives 

•  Assessment  scope:  the  organizations  assessed  and  the  assessment 
team  members 

•  Conduct  of  the  assessment:  a  brief  overview  on  the  assessment 
procedure  and  your  general  impressions  on  its  effectiveness 

•  Reuse  capability  assessment  findings 

•  Next  steps:  a  suggested  schedule  for  completion  of  the  written  report, 
reuse  adoption  strategy  development,  and  action  planning 

One  of  the  assessors  should  make  the  presentation  (usually  the  reuse  agent 
responsible  for  organizing  the  assessment).  You  should  conduct  a  dry  run  of 
the  presentation  with  the  assessment  team  before  the  presentation  to  the 
sponsor.  All  members  of  the  assessment  team  should  attend  the  presentation 
to  support  the  presenter  and  answer  questions. 

Document  the  lb  complete  the  assessment,  document  the  assessment  and  findings  in  a 

Assessmera  written  report.  This  report  provides  a  permanent  record  of  the  assessment. 

The  assessment  report  should  cover  the  same  topics  as  the  findings 
presentation  but  should  include  additional  explanatory  and  supporting 
material.  Appendix  E  provides  an  aimotated  outline  for  a  combined  domain 
and  reuse  capability  assessment  report 

lb  complete  the  report  you  can  divide  the  writing  responsibilify  among  the 
team  members,  then  integrate  the  results,  lb  ensure  accuracy,  you  should  give 
the  team  members  a  chance  to  review  and  comment  on  the  draft  After  any 
changes  have  been  incorporated,  you  can  distribute  the  report  to  the  sponsor 
and  any  other  parties  firom  whom  you  will  need  support. 
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As  an  additional  validation  measure,  you  can  also  discuss  the  findings  iHth 
other  key  members  in  the  mganization  could  not  participate  in  the 
assessment. 


r 


5.  Reme  Cnnbility  AwcMment 


This  page  intentionalfy  left  blank. 
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6.  REUSE  ADOPTION  STRATEGY  DEVELOPMENT 


Purpose 


Entrance  Criterion 
Ibdcs 


Inputs 


Controb 


Out[mt 
Mechamsm 
Exit  Criterion 


Hie  reuse  ad<^tioii  strategy  developnient  method  supports  the  Identify 
Alternative  Reuse  Adoption  Strategies  task  of  the  Understand  Contact 
activity. 

Develop  a  strategy  to  meet  the  established  reuse  adoption  goals  and  objectives. 
Reuse  adoption  goals  have  been  established. 

•  Develop  product  approach. 

•  Develop  business  model. 

•  Develop  process  approach. 

•  Develop  organizational  approach. 

•  Develop  environment  approach. 

•  Develop  transition  approach. 

•  Organizational  profile 

•  Supporting  material 

•  Reuse  adoption  objectives 

•  Reuse  adoption  goals 

•  Constraints 
Reuse  adoption  strategy 
Reuse  agent 

The  reuse  adoption  strategy  addresses  all  strategy  components. 


Figure  6-1  shows  a  general  flow  in  the  development  of  the  adoption  strategy  components.  Note  that 
there  will  be  interaction  and  iteration  in  development  of  the  approaches.  However,  the  three  primaiy 
concerns  will  be  the  product  approach,  business  model,  and  process  approach.  The  environment  ap¬ 
proach  depends  mostfy  on  the  process.  The  organizational  approach  should  be  developed  to  fit  the 
three  primaiy  concerns.  Finally,  the  transition  approach  should  come  last  and  determine  any 


intennediate  steps  in  imptenenting  the  other  ai^oadies.  You  should  opect  to  dev<dop  afl  of  diese 
approaches  more  or  tess  in  paralld,  with  initial  en^diasis  on  the  areas  that  moat  doady  relate  to  die 
reuse  adoption  objectives,  goals,  and  constraint. 


Figure  6-1.  Flow  in  Development  of  the  Ahemathn  Reuse  Adoption  Strategies 

6.1  DEVELOP  PRODUCT  APPROACH 

Purpose  Identify  the  reusable  assets  (both  existing  and  planned)  that  will  be  the  basis 

of  the  planned  products,  and  define  a  strategy  for  accommodating  the 
variations  expected  across  the  product  family. 

Guidance  Start  with  the  inventory  of  existing  assets  and  the  market  potential  anafysis  that 

was  identified  during  the  Assess  Reuse  Potential  task.  You  will  need  to  modify 
these  broadly  scoped  analyses  to  the  specific  scope  that  your  sponsor  is 
interested  in. 

If  existing  products  are  to  be  the  source  of  assets,  you  must  consider  the 
organization’s  ownership  rights  (see  Appendix  D  and  Section  6.2). 

Ident^  Reusable  Prepare  a  descriptitm  of  assets  that  will  form  the  basis  of  the  reuse  program. 

Assets  You  should  begin  with  the  common  requirements  identified  during 

requirements  analysis  (Section  4.53).  Identify  the  reusable  assets  that  could 
meet  these  requirements.  Determine  how  each  asset  can  be  obtained.  Your 
primary  options  are: 

•  Extract  from  existing  assets. 

•  Reengineer  existing  assets. 

•  Acquire  assets  from  outside  source. 

•  Build  or  subcontract  the  needed  assets. 

Standards  also  need  to  be  examined  here.  The  common  requirements  that 
corresprmd  to  existing  or  emerging  standards  can  be  satisfied  with  assets 
acquired  by  any  of  the  methods  described  above.  Assets  for  onerging 
standards  may  go  through  several  iterations  but  are  included  here  because 
they  should  soon  become  part  of  the  stable  asset  base.  Organizational 
standards  are  considered  in  the  next  step. 
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Define  Strate^  for 
Product  Famify 


You  must  identify  sources  fin  aU  the  assets  you  need.  Time  axe  three 
possibilities:  assets  that  can  be  extracted  from  existing  sc^ware,  assets  that 
can  be  adapted  from  available  material  and  outside  vendors.  Aiqrthing  that 
is  not  available  from  (me  of  these  must  be  developed  new.  You  are  in  a  positiem 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  obtaining  all  the  needed  assets  after  reviewing  existing 
software. 

Reusable  assets  should  include  documentati(m  of  specifications,  design 
assumptions,  design  decisions,  and  usage  instructions.  Existing  material  and 
staff  expertise  are  both  important  in  adapting  or  building  reusable  assets.  If 
you  decide  to  build  the  assets,  it  is  achdsable  to  train  the  deveh^ms  in 
designing  and  documenting  software  for  reuse. 

You  should  also  consider  the  evolution  of  the  reusable  assets  in  your  product 
approach.  It  is  often  not  feasible  or  desirable  to  build  up  a  complete  set  of 
reusable  assets  before  the  development  of  the  first  product  A  more  prudent 
approach  is  to  build  up  your  set  of  reusable  assets  over  the  course  of  several 
product  developments.  This  approach  spreads  out  your  reuse  investment  and 
mitigates  risk. 

Defining  a  strategy  for  producing  a  product  family  is  something  like  designing 
a  production  line  for  automobiles.  The  aim  is  to  define  a  prexms  for  producing 
aU  the  variations  that  customers  want  while  keeping  production  cost  low. 

One  key  is  to  find  efficient  ways  to  accommodate  variation.  There  are  at  least 
three  ways  to  do  this:  build  a  set  of  modules  to  cover  the  range  of  requirements, 
build  an  adaptable  module  to  meet  a  range  of  requirements,  or  define  a 
standard  interface  for  which  modules  can  be  built  as  needed.  A  mix  of  these 
strategies  can  be  used  to  cover  the  complete  set  of  variable  requirements.  The 
strategy  must  not  only  accommodate  known  variations  but  also  projected 
evolution  in  user  needs  and  supporting  technologies. 

Variabilities  in  current  requirements  were  identified  during  requirements 
analysis  (Section  4.53)  and  future  variabilities  were  predicted  during  the 
analysis  of  domain  stability  (Section  4.5.4).  The  strategy  for  your  product 
family  needs  to  cost  effectively  address  as  many  of  these  variabilities  as 
possible.  Another  factor  that  was  obtained  in  analysis  of  domain  stability  is 
the  probable  duration  of  the  (current  situation,  i.e.,  the  time  before  the  product 
family  itself  will  have  to  be  redesigned. 

Some  requirements  may  be  addressed  by  several  competing  standards  (e.g., 
IBM,  Apple,  and  Amiga  disk  formats).  This  forms  an  enumerated  set  and 
would  most  likefy  be  handled  acquiring  an  asset  corresponding  to  each  and 
selecting  the  appropriate  one  in  building  a  given  version. 

A  product  architecture  can  be  the  most  powerful  unifying  concept  for  a 
product  family  and  point  the  way  to  a  production  pr(x:ess.  For  example,  where 
variability  can  be  ^ly  enumerated,  a  dommn  engineering  pr(x%ss  can  be 
applied  and  the  production  process  automated  (Software  Productivify 
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Omsortiuin  1993b).  In  either  case,  wganizational  standards  diould  be 
considered  here.  can  give  the  product  fomity  a  consistrat  look  and  fed 
or  standardize  internal  features  of  the  syston  to  r^uce  the  cost  of  developing 
future  versions. 

The  product  approach  portion  of  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  is  basically  a  list 
of  ideas  derived  frcun  the  above  analysis.  An  cxaoqde  cS.  a  product 
approach  is  shown  in  Figure  6-Z 

•  Reengineer  assets  finmodsting  products. 

•  Acquire  a  oonunerdal  DBMS. 

•  Acquire  a  devek^ment  tool  that  will  generate  veiskms  of  the  product  fiv  an  target 
platforms. 

•  Acquire  assets  to  support  aU  targeted  file  formats  fi>r  color  grqniic  images. 

«  Develop  assets  to  support  a  standard  look  and  feel  firr  the  product  Kne. _ 

Figure  6-2.  Example  of  a  Product  Approadi 


6.2  DEVELOP  BUSINESS  MODEL 

Purpose  Identify  an  approach  to  contracting  that  provides  for  the  profitable 

management,  development,  use,  and  maintenance  of  reusable  assets. 
Specifically,  you  should  identify  the  following: 

•  Who  pays  to  build  reusable  assets? 

•  How  is  the  investment  in  reusable  assets  recovered? 

•  How  are  the  costs  of  reuse  accounted  for? 

•  What  ownership  rights  do  the  customer,  developer,  and  reuser  have 
to  the  assets? 

•  How  is  the  price  to  the  reuser  or  end  customer  determined? 

•  Who  has  responsibilify  for  maintaining  and  upgrading  the  reusable 
assets  over  their  life  cycle? 

•  Who  assumes  liabilify  for  reused  assets? 

• 

Guidance  Developing  a  business  model  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 

establishing  a  reuse  program.  Currently,  legal  guidelines,  including  ownership, 
liability,  patent  law,  copyright  law,  licensing  agreements,  and  royalties,  are  not 
mature.  The  net  result  is  that  software  reuse,  except  within  some  narrowfy 
defined  bands,  cannot  be  practiced  in  standard  legal  formats  that  average 
software  engineering  organizations  understand  and  can  repeat  for  numy 
customers.  Except  in  these  narrowfy  defined  bands,  you  should  get  the  support 
of  legal  counsel  to  negotiate  the  issues  with  your  customer. 


llie  earlier  in  the  qrstem  dewBlopniem  life  qwk  tbat  yvw  begin  to  ettabfiUh 
busiiMSs  model,  the  m(»e  lilEety  you  are  to  be  suooessfiiL  Ructha,  if  you  begin 
a  lar^  development  contract  after  the  RFP  qrck  for  die  esigineering  and 
manufacturing  development  phase,  it  is  unlik^  that  systematic  reuse  will 
happen  on  that  cmitract 

Although  most  of  the  l^al  and  contracting  onnmunily  is  not  piqMued  to 
resdve  the  issues,  there  have  been  a  number  of  recent  studies  that  identified 
the  problems  and  reaxnnMnded  solutimis.  Appendix  D  is  a  sununaxy  of  the 
residts  of  those  studies.  Additimially,  there  are  ongoing  government  and 
industry  working  groups  attempting  to  create  and  implement  sdutions. 

CARDS  has  developed  a  handbook  that  specifically  addresses  DoD  software 
acquisition  issues  (CARDS  1992).  This  handbodc  is  aimed  primarily  toward 
govenunent  program  managers  and  their  support  persmineL  The  goal  of  the 
handbook  is  to  encourage  software  reuse  during  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  portimis  of  the  life-cyde  process.  The  handbodc  is  also 
appropriate  for  contractor  use  because  it  identifies  business  model  strategies, 
recommends  customer  evaluation  criteria,  and  recommends  RFP  wording. 

You  should  take  the  following  steps  in  developing  a  business  model: 

•  Understand  the  plans  and  constraints  of  your  customers. 

•  Select  a  funding  mode. 

•  Ensure  a  commitment  to  domain  management 

Understand  the  Your  customer’s  needs  constrain  the  acceptable  business  models.  For 

Plans  and  instance,  if  the  customer  is  buying  a  product  that  is  expected  to  have  a  long 

Con^mints  of  operational  life  with  many  modifications  and  upgrades,  the  customer  probabty 

yiwr  Customers  wants  to  procure  unlimited  rights  to  the  sofhme  to  ensure  maintainabiliqr. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  software  is  not  expected  to  be  maintained  and  is  an 
off-the-shelf  product,  then  the  customer  may  be  willing  to  buy  the  software 
with  restricted  rights. 

Select  a  Funding  You  must  select  a  funding  mode  before  you  can  anafyze  your  potential  payoffs 

Mode  and  risks.  There  are  basic  modes  for  vriiich  the  rules  are  reasonabty  clean 

•  You  develop  proprietary  reusable  assets  entirety  on  your  own  funding 
and  then  sell  the  assets  unaltered  to  the  DoD  with  restricted  rights. 
This  is  the  typical  funding  mode  for  off-the-shelf  software  such  as  data¬ 
base  packages.  It  requires  that  you  take  all  the  investment  risk,  but, 
if  your  customer  is  wiUing  to  procure  the  copies  under  a  restricted 
rights  agreement,  you  can  sell  each  copy  of  the  software  that  you 
deliver. 

•  You  develop  reusable  assets  entirety  on  the  custmner’s  funding.  The 
customer  owns  the  assets  at  completion  of  the  development  effort 
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Thus,  the  assets  can  be  used  by  third  parties.  In  this  model,  die 
customer  assumes  the  risk  for  the  reusabiUty  the  ass^  that  you  de¬ 
velop,  but  your  return  is  limited  to  the  single  contract  {dus  ai^  advan¬ 
tage  that  you  have  on  future  use  of  the  asset  resulting  from  your 
familiarity  with  the  asset 

Between  these  two  extremes,  there  are  maity  variabilities  that  provide  for 
sharing  the  ownership  and  risk  between  the  cusUxner  and  devek^ier. 
Unfortunately,  these  M  into  the  range  where  the  open  l^al  issues  exist  and 
must  be  woriced  out  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In  thew  situati<xis,  retration 
ownership  rights  by  the  software  devek^per  dqiends  <m  an  accounting  and 
configuradmi  management  system  that  Imps  track  of  the  assets  according  to 
the  agreements  made. 

Consider,  as  an  example,  a  situatimi  in  \duch  the  develc^r  can  devek^  assets 
under  a  contract  to  produce  an  inidal  system;  i.e.,  the  customer  is  buying  a 
custom  system  with  the  understanding  tluit  the  developer  has  the  right  to  sell 
the  product  or  derivatives  of  it  to  others.  This  situation  is  diagranuned  in 
Figure  6-3. 


Key: 


Fixed  price  contract 


— >  Cost  phis  contract 
:s  Unliinited  rights 
'"A  Restricted  rights 


Q]  Contract  binding 
\Si  Engineering  overhead 
(31  Eeeforuse 


Figure  6-3.  Example  a  Business  Model 


In  the  example,  the  developer  initially  performs  the  domain  activities  under 
a  fixed  price  contract  to  customer  A.  The  develqier  also  builds  the  application 
for  customer  A  under  a  fixed  priced  contract,  and  custcHner  A  has  restricted 
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to  the  tofbraie.  The  developer  oontmues  to  biiild  iq;>  die  doatain  asaeti 
using  eagiiieeijiig  overhead  funds  and  Cses  received  for  uae  of  die  aacets.  The 
developer  can  then  build  ai^rikadons  for  future  customers  based  on  its 
domain  assets  under  fixed  price  contracts,  adiich  indude  foes  for  use  of  the 
(fomain  assets. 

As  a  final  stq>  in  the  devdojHiient  of  a  business  model,  you  must  aisure  that 
your  modd  allows  for  maintenance  and  continuity  of  the  reusable  asset  as  a 
business  area  asset;  Le.,  the  assets  must  be  amtroUed  by  a  parQr  (a  “domain 
manager”)  vriiose  econmnic  interest  is  in  the  asset’s  usefiili^  across  afl  the 
applicatum  projects,  rather  than  a  single  one.  Tliis  domain  manager  rote  can 
be  in  conflict  with  the  program  or  project  management  rote  on  a  single 
application.  The  dmnain  manager  must  be  able  to  trade  off  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  pn^posed  changes  to  the  dmnain  assets  (or  exceptkxis  from  thdr 
use)  that  individual  application  projects  propose.  Alternative,  you  might  use 
a  axnmittee  to  manage  the  dmnain  assets. 

63  DEVELOP  PROCESS  APPROACH 

Purpose  Define  processes,  methods,  and  product  standards  for  reuse-driven  software 

development.  Tb  complete  the  process  definition,  you  must  identify: 

•  The  types  of  software  assets  to  be  produced  and  reused  (e.g., 
requirements,  designs,  code,  test  cases) 

•  How  the  assets  are  documented  for  the  customer  (e.g., 
DOD-STD-2167A  [DoD  1988]),  supplier,  and  internal  users 

•  How  the  software  development  effort  integrates  with  the  overaU  system 
development 

Gwdance  You  should  tailor  your  development  approach  to  your  reuse  capabilities  as 

defined  during  the  reuse  capabilify  assessment,  building  on  the  strengths  of 
your  existing  processes,  not  a  whole  replacement.  There  are  several  aids  that 
you  can  use  in  defining  a  reuse-driven  software  development  process  for  your 
organization.  Beginning  at  the  most  abstract  level,  th^  are: 

•  The  DoD  Software  Reuse  Initiative:  Vision  and  Strategy  (DoD  1992c) 
outlines  a  long-term  vision  for  a  “process-driven,  domain-specific, 
architecture-centric,  library-based  way  of  constructing  software”  and 
identifies  some  of  the  cornerstone  products  that  support  the  vision. 
Each  of  the  military  services  has  been  tasked  with  developing  an 
implementation  plan  for  the  document 

•  The  STARS  Reuse  Concepts— Conceptual  Framework  for  Reuse 
Processes  (STARS  1992b)  provides  a  framework  for  classifying  and  de¬ 
scribing  reuse  processes.  It  provides  a  hierarchy  of  process  activities 
that  can  be  used  as  a  framework  for  expressing  your  develc^ment 
process. 


Ensure  a 
Commitment  to 
Domain 
Management 
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•  The  Reuse-Driven  Software  Processes  Guidebook  (Soitwue 
Productivity  Gmsortium  1993b)  identifies  a  family  of  reuse-driven 
software  processes  (Synthesis)  that  produce  the  types  of  products 
defined  in  DoD  (1992c). 

Software  Productivity  Consortium  (1993b)  further  defines  two  specific 
members  of  the  Synthesis  famity  that  have  been  tailored  to  the  oppmtunistic 
and  leveraged  stages  of  the  RC^  The  opportunistic  stage  is  a  teemnmended 
version  of  process  that  is  easiest  to  integrate  into  today’s  axnnum  software 
develc^ment  practice.  Hie  leveraged  stage  process  model  is  a  mote  aggressive 
approach  to  reuse  that  more  directly  approaches  the  intent  of  DoD  (1992c). 

The  representation  of  processes  in  Software  Productivity  Consortium  (15193b) 
is  still  abstract  enough  to  allow  some  latitude  in  the  de^tiem  of  the  software 
development  methods  and  representations  for  requirements,  architecture, 
designs,  and  code  and  work  products.  For  example,  the  process  defines 
specific  steps  that  you  take  in  creating  a  software  architecture  and  defines  why 
and  when  the  architecture  is  used,  but  it  does  not  specify  any  particular 
notation  or  format  for  the  architecture.  Similar  latitude  is  provided  to  the 
practicing  organization  in  the  selection  of  requirements  and  design  methods. 

Figure  64  shows  a  Synthesis  process.  It  cmisists  of  two  distinct  subprocesses: 
Application  Engineering  and  Domain  Engineering.  These  processes  take  on 
a  number  of  different  forms  depending  on  the  reuse  capability  stage.  For 
example,  the  processes  defined  for  the  opportunistic  stage  are  shown  in 
Figures  6-5  and  6-6,  respectively.  Note  that  the  reusable  assets  are  contained 
within  an  entity  called  Ae  domain  implementation. 
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Figure  6-4.  A  Synthesis  Process 

The  typical  activities  involved  in  the  software  development  process  with  reuse 
are  identified  using  this  example.  Activities  like  those  in  the  waterfall  model 
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Figure  6-5.  A  Simple  Example  of  an  .^jplication  Engineering  Process  for  Opportunistic  Reuse 


are  found  embedded  in  the  Application  Engineering  Process,  namely,  software 
requirements,  software  design,  software  implementation,  and  verificatimi  and 
validatioa  However,  all  these  activities  are  simplified  drawing  <ni  the 
reusable  assets  available  in  the  reuse  library. 


The  reuse  library  is  cmistructed  and  maintained  as  part  of  the  Dmnain 
Engineering  process.  Domain  engineers  work  with  dmnain  knowdedge,  which 
includes  existing  systems,  reusable  assets  current^  in  the  reuse  library, 
personal  experience,  and  other  available  materials.  Domain  engineers  fir^ 
identify  tlw  dmnain,  identify  opportunities  fm  reuse  in  terms  of  work  products 
that  application  engineers  buil^  then  specify  and  implement  families  of  work 
products.  Opportunistic  Synthesis  stresses  identification  of  existing  assets 
rather  than  creating  new  ones  for  addititm  to  the  library. 
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Figure  6><Su  A  Domain  Engineering  Process  for  Ojqpmtunistic  Reuse  CSimpIiSed) 

Different  approaches  to  automation  are  available.  For  example,  generatorr 
could  be  usiMl.  In  that  case,  donutin  engineers  would  likely  build  or  bt^  the 
generator  itself  and  add  it  to  the  assets  of  the  organizatira,  while  application 
engineers  would  use  it  to  build  products  for  use. 

Commonly  practiced  software  development  activities  can  be  related  to  a 
Synthesis  process.  However,  those  activities  should  be  adapted  to  the  context 
in  which  th^  will  be  executed.  A  general  correspondence  of  activities  to  the 
process  is: 

•  Beqtdnments  Anafym.  Requirements  analysis  is  an  application 
engineering  activity  that  works  with  existing  requirments  as  a  base¬ 
line.  When  practiced  as  a  domain  engineering  activity,  requirements 
anatysis  is  a  part  of  domain  analysis;  i.e.,  the  characterization  of  the 
requirements  for  a  complete  set  of  planned  products  or  business  area. 

•  Design  For  Application  Engineering,  the  focus  is  on  adapting  an 
existing  design.  For  Domain  Engineering,  the  emphasis  is  creating  an 
adaptable  system  architecture  and  the  specification  for  each  of  its 
reusable  components. 


ImpkmaOation,  Implementation  in  a  reuse  process  can  take  several 
forms: 


-  Cnatimg.  Products  that  are  not  available  from  the  asset  hbraiy 
must  be  created  (devek^>ed  from  scratch).  Applicatioa  engi¬ 
neers  will  produce  new  products  to  meet  the  ne^  (rfacustom- 
er  that  cannot  be  met  with  existing  assets.  Domain  engineers, 
on  the  other  hand,  produce  new  products  to  add  to  ti»  asset 
library  for  future  use.  You  should  choose  betv^n  these  two 
alternatives  based  on  expected  future  demand. 

-  Reengineering.  Reengineering  may  be  employed  by  ^main 
engineers  to  produce  assets  that  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
products. 

-  TaUoring.  An  existing  asset  may  be  tailored  by  an  application 
engineer  to  meet  customer  needs.  Domain  engineers  may  also 
tailor  existing  products  to  be  added  to  the  reuse  library. 

-  Generation.  Generators  would  most  likely  be  used  as  part  of  the 
Application  Engineering  process,  especially  if  it  is  highly  auto¬ 
mated.  Generators  may  be  built  by  domain  engineers  to  pro¬ 
vide  tool  support  for  part  or  all  of  the  Application  Engineering 
process. 

-  Black-Box  Reuse.  Black-box  reuse  represents  the  Umiting  case 
where  a  part  can  be  used  without  modification,  though  it  may 
be  necessary  to  specify  parameters  to  be  applied  at  compile, 
link,  or  run-time.  This  is  an  Application  Engineering  activity. 

•  Verification  and  VaUdadon.  Reviews  and  formal  methods  may  be 
applied  during  development  while  various  test  methods  are  applied  in 
the  final  steps.  The  verification  and  validation  activity  applies  to  com¬ 
plete  systems  and  to  components  for  the  library;  i.e.,  it  applies  to  both 
Application  and  Domain  Engineering. 

The  reuse  library  would  contain  the  reusable  components  for  a  product  family. 
Components  should  cover  requirements,  design,  code,  documentation,  and 
test  data.  Generators  and  test  tools  should  be  included  also,  if  available. 
Reference  data  and  process  guidance  should  be  included  as  an  aid  to 
application  engineers.  It  may  be  desirable  to  maintain  a  separate  library  for 
each  product  family  to  simplify  management  and  use.  Another  library 
containing  other  existing  software  and  components  that  can  serve  as  a  resource 
for  domain  engineering  is  also  desirable.  The  domain  implementation  bubble 
shown  in  Figures  6-5  and  6-6  would  produce  these  library  materials  along  with 
Application  Engineering  information  (e.g.,  domain-specific  process 
guidance). 

You  should  decide  what  assets  you  want  to  create  along  with  the  process  for 
creating  and  using  them.  You  may  first  think  of  code  reuse.  This  may  be  of 
limited  benefit  unless  there  is  a  well-thought-out  strategy  for  appfying  reuse. 
Other  reusable  products  should  be  considered  (e.g.,  requirements,  designs. 
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test  cases).  Some  combmation  of  these  may  provide  the  best  payoff  for  your 
business. 

Documentation  of  your  assets  should  also  be  carefully  planned.  What  are  the 
customer’s  documentation  requirements  (e.g.,  DOD-STD-2167A)?  What 
documentation  do  you  need  from  suppliers  for  purchased  components?  What 
components  documentation  is  needed  so  that  application  engineers  can  use 
the  assets  most  efficiently? 

Finally,  you  should  consider  how  the  software  development  process  integrates 
into  the  larger  context.  Who  specifies  the  business  objectives  to  guide  the 
development  of  assets?  How  are  contracts  obtained  and  forwarded  to 
application  engineering?  How  is  the  finished  product  handled?  What  support 
is  needed  (e.g.,  for  integration  with  hardware  or  for  the  customer)? 

6.4  DEVELOP  ORGANIZATIONAL  APPROACH 

Purpose  Identify  which  changes  are  necessary  to  the  responsibilities  of  each  part  of  the 

organization  and  changes  to  the  structure  of  the  organization. 

Guidance  To  develop  an  organizational  approach,  start  with  your  current  orgamzational 

hierarchy,  identify  the  tasks  that  wiU  be  performed  as  part  of  the  reuse-driven 
software  development  process,  and  make  a  responsibility  mapping  between 
the  two.  Consider  whether  library  and  asset  management  should  be  assigned 
to  an  existing  element  of  the  organization  or  a  new  element  created  for  the 
purpose. 

If  you  are  designing  a  reuse  program  under  the  review  or  sponsorship  of  a 
particular  customer  (e.g.,  a  DoD  program  office)  rather  than  as  an  internal 
effort,  you  must  identify  and  plan  organizational  responsibilities  for  the 
customer  organization  also.  You  must  have  a  common  understanding  of  the 
planned  relationships  betw^n  the  two  organizations  that  will  exist  as  a  result 
of  the  reuse  effort.  However,  the  following  guidance  assumes  that  your  scope 
is  only  for  your  own  organization. 

Figure  6-7  is  a  generic  organizational  structure.  It  depicts  the  parts  of  the 
organization  that  may  be  affected  by  a  reuse  program.  identify  the  chants 
that  you  require  in  organizational  responsibilities,  you  should  begin  by 
constructing  a  similar  chart  for  your  organization.  Your  chart  should  adjust 
the  scope  of  the  organizational  structure  to  the  level  that  you  intend  to  apply 
the  Reuse  Adoption  process. 

After  you  have  tailored  the  organizational  structure  and  functional 
responsibilities  to  your  own  organization,  you  should  create  a  matrix,  similar 
to  Table  6-1,  that  cross  references  your  organization  with  the  major  activities 
of  the  reuse-driven  software  process  that  you  identify  in  Section  6.3.  For  each 
element  in  the  table,  you  can  identify  the  responsibilities  of  the  organizational 
elements.  The  table  is  an  expected  organizational  responsibilify  chart  for  an 
organization  that  is  using  a  member  of  the  Synthesis  family  of  reuse  processes 
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Figure  6-7.  Generic  Organizational  Structure  for  Planning  Reuse  Program  Impacts 


(Software  Productivity  Consortiuin  1993b),  has  a  strong  product  line,  has  an 
advanced  level  of  reuse,  and  is  able  to  assign  some  of  the  cost  of  reusable 
component  implementation  to  its  end>product  sales  or  contracts. 


If  you  implement  a  reuse-driven  software  development  process  that  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Synthesis  famity,  you  can  use  the  Conceptual  Framework  for 
Reuse  Processes  (CFRP)  created  by  the  STARS  program  (STARS  1992b),  The 
CFRP  is  intended  to  provide  a  imifying  framework  for  specifying  all  reuse 
processes  and  provides  a  process  hierardty  that  is  also  appropriate  for  use  in 
the  same  manner  as  Tkble  6-1 


Ihble  6-1.  Mapping  of  Organizational  Roles  to  Synthesis  Reuse  Process  Activities 
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A  further  description  of  the  organizational  components  and  potential  raise 
relationships  and  impacts  follows. 

*  New  Business.  This  function  is  responsible  for  identifying  future 
customer  needs,  relating  them  to  capabilities  that  the  organization 
possesses,  and  positioning  the  organization  to  provide  the  best 
solution  to  customer  needs. 


The  new  business  function  can  become  involved  in  the  reuse  program 
in  several  ways.  It  can: 

-  Identify  future  requirements  and  constraints  that  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  current  development  of  software  assets. 

-  Forecast  the  demand  for  products  in  terms  of  new  or  existing 
core  capabilities  or  core  products  that  should  be  developed.  It 
can  identify  the  potential  economic  benefits  from  software 
assets  that  support  capabilities  and  products. 

•  Research  and  Development.  This  group  is  responsible  for  development 
of  products  and  technologies  that  expand  the  core  competencies  of  the 
organization.  Ihese  core  competency  domains  are  candidates  for  reus¬ 
able  asset  development  if  common  interface  layers  can  be  identified, 
i.e.,  if  they  can  be  characterized  and  used  as  subdomains. 

The  Research  and  Development  group  can  contribute  to  the  reuse 
effort  by: 

-  Providing  domain  assets  for  core  competency  areas 

-  Identifying  requirements  on  domain  implementation  efforts 
that  will  allow  them  to  use  the  Research  and  Development 
organization’s  assets 

•  Product  line  (Corel^oduct).  This  management  group  is  concerned  with 
specific  product  lines.  It  can  contribute  to  the  reuse  effort  by. 

-  Sponsoring  product-h'ne  investments  in  reusable  assets 

-  Championing  organization-wide  process  standards  and 
guidelines 
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o  Perfonning  domain  anafysis  for  die  ^miuct  line 

-  Managing  product  line  domains 

-  Developing  tools  to  assist  in  domain-specific  reuse 

t 

-  Maintaining  product-line  assets 

-  Assuming  respmisibiliQr  for  identifying  reuse  oppmtunities 
within  the  product  line 

-  Providing  funds  to  sponsor  reuse  training  and  tod  acquisititm 

-  Running  incentive  programs  that  can  get  the  reuse  mind-set 
started 

-  Promoting  reuse  within  its  division 

•  Ettd  Product  (or  Prtgect).  This  management  group  is  concerned  with 
producing  a  specific  product  or  completing  a  specific  contract  It  can 
contribute  to  the  reuse  effort  by: 

-  Sponsoring  Domain  Engineering  activities  that  are  identified 
or  implemented  for  the  first  time  on  that  end  product 

-  Recognizing  reuse  opportunities  within  specific  projects 

-  Promoting  reuse  on  its  project 

-  Haining  its  staff  to  use  reuse-oriented  methods 

-  Establishing  policies  and  procedures  to  enable  and  encourage 
reuse 

•  Systems  Enpneermg.  This  implementation  group  is  concerned  with 
design  of  systems  and  specification  of  the  software  portion  of  the 
systems.  It  can  contribute  to  the  reuse  effort  by: 

-  Recognizing  system  design  options  that  permit  reuse  of 
existing  assets 

-  Identifying  domain  commonalities  and  variabilities  to  support 
the  domain  analysis 

-  Using  the  domain  analysis  products  as  a  basis  for  specifying 
systems  and  software  requirements 

•  Mettutds  Group.  This  implementation  group  performs  a  supporting  role 
and  is  not  directfy  concerned  with  delivery  schedules.  They  conduct  an 
ongoing  effort  to  improve  the  development  process  and  provide  direct 
application  engineering  support  for  the  tools  and  method  used  on  the 
project.  They  can  contribute  to  the  reuse  effort  by: 
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-  Identifyiiig  better  methods  and  tools  for  implementing  the 
reuse  process 

~  Working  with  developers  and  system  engineers  to  improve 
reuse  tools,  methods,  and  processes  in  support  of  Domain 
Anatysis,  Dcmiain  Implonentation  and  ^plication 
Engineering 

-  Maintaining  the  project’s  application  engineering  tools  and 
environment 

•  Sdftware  DevdcpmenL  This  implementation  group  is  ctmcemed  with 
producing  the  software  and  related  products.  It  can  contribute  to  the 
reuse  effort  by: 

~  Adopting  reuse  methods  and  design  principles 

-  Understanding  and  contributing  to  domain  analyses 

-  Implementing  reusable  domain  components 

-  Developing  applications  by  using  existing  assets 

•  Computing  Capability  Infrastructure.  This  group  supports  the  above 
and  is  not  shown  in  Tkble  6<1.  This  group  is  the  central  maintainer  of 
software  assets  and  computing  equipment  belonging  to  the 
organization.  It  can  support  the  reuse  effort  by: 

-  Adding  facilities  to  accommodate  repositories  of  reusable 
assets 

>-  Maintaining  an  organization-wide  repository  of  reusable 
assets 

-  Providing  communications  between  staff  members  and 
external  repositories 

-  Acquiring  reusable  assets  that  can  be  used  across  the 
organization’s  various  domain  engineering  efforts 

-  Publiciang  the  assets  available  in  the  repository 

-  Aiding  staff  members  in  locating  sources  of  assets  and  source 
material  for  asset  development 

6,5  DEVELOP  ENVIRONMENT  APPROACH 

Purpose  Identify  how  tools  and  automation  are  configured  to  support  the  software 

process. 
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The  process  approach  describes  the  activities  but  says  nothing  about  the 
environment  in  which  they  are  carried  out  The  software  devdopmrat 
environment  shown  in  Figure  6-8  is  intended  to  (to  so.  Ihe  software 
development  envircmment  should  be  structured  so  that  it  supports  the 
software  development  process.  You  should  avoid  allowing  the  particulars  of 
the  environment  to  drive  the  process.  You  may  also  want  to  a<topt  an  (q>en 
environment  so  that  new  tools  can  be  added  over  time.  However,  this  is  not 
always  possible  because  development  environments,  including  CASE  tools, 
are  often  mandated  by  organizational  or  customer  polity. 


Legend 

- ►  Component  flows  .  .  .  .y  Operational  flows 


Figure  6-8.  Software  Development  Environment 

You  may  also  need  to  trade  off  between  having  a  preferred  software 
development  process  with  little  tool  support  and  having  an  alternative 
development  prtxiess  with  g(X)d  t(x>l  support  You  need  to  consider  the  existing 
software  development  environment  and  the  preferred  methods  and  tools  of  the 
software  development  team. 

The  softvt’are  development  environment  includes  the  four  basic  features  found 
in  any  software  development  organization:  tools  with  which  to  develop 
software,  working  storage  for  saving  intermediate  products  generated  by  each 
individual  developer,  a  repository  for  completed  products,  and  external 
software  resources.  The  subcategories  listed  are  not  all  inclusive  or  limited  to 
a  specific  reuse  process,  but  they  identify  various  reuse  capabilities  that  are 
discussed  below. 
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Ibols  are  aids  for  the  developer.  The  most  basic  set  is  the  group  labded 
programming  tools.  The  second  group  of  tools  is  for  the  exacting  task  of 
configuration  management,  'foday’s  environments  also  include  tools  fm 
CASE.  The  remaining  categories  are  specificalfy  for  code  reuse.  The  search 
tools  support  the  developer  in  locating  and  retrieving  existing  software 
artifacts  that  are  available  for  reuse  from  a  repository.  Reengineering  is  dne 
way  to  produce  reusable  components.  Ibols  are  available  to  assist  in  the 
process.  Automatic  generation  of  code  is  reuse  in  the  sense  that  the  design 
work  is  already  done  and  code  fragments  have  been  buih  in  or  a  dedicated  set 
of  components  has  already  been  prepared  to  support  the  generator.  The 
selected  set  of  tools  must  be  coordinated  with  the  software  devek^mmit 
process  to  achieve  effective  reuse  and  may  itself  be  a  major  asset  of  the 
organization. 

Working  storage  is  essential  for  software  development  At  a  minimum,  it  must 
accommodate  working  files  for  software  in  development  In  addition,  most 
programmers  keep  objects  previously  developed  that  may  be  useful  or  objects 
obtained  from  external  sources.  However,  the  best  source  of  components  is  the 
repository. 

The  repository  is  a  major  resource  for  the  organization.  All  the  objects 
previously  developed  and  put  under  configuration  management  should  be 
here.  In  addition,  the  organization  may  acquire  software  components 
specifically  for  general  use  (reuse)  on  current  and  future  projects.  They  may 
be  purchased  from  conunercial  vendors,  obtained  from  the  public  domain,  or 
developed  in-house.  IWo  classes  are  distinguished;  general  components,  which 
perform  a  specific  function,  and  component  assemblages,  which  are  designed 
to  work  together  and  have  common  properties.  These  can  also  be 
domain-specific,  adaptable  components  or  work  products  linked  to  a  process 
for  developing  a  particular  family  of  applications. 

External  software  resources  are  extensive  today.  These  include  commercially 
available  subsystems  (DBMSs,  GUIs,  etc.),  component  assemblies  (e.g.,  Booch 
parts),  and  tools  (e.g.,  teamwork).  High-quality  components  are  purchased  for 
spedfic  projects  or  general  use  and  may  be  added  to  the  repository.  Extensive 
libraries  of  free  or  inexpensive  software  (ASSET  COSMC,  etc.)  are  also 
available.  Numerous  collections  are  accessible  over  the  electronic  network, 
though  quality  varies  widely.  Selected  free  components  are  often  added  to 
personal  collections  where  foey  serve  as  a  source  of  ideas  for  new  products. 

Relating  a  Synthesis  process  to  the  software  development  envirorunent  varies 
with  the  process  chosen.  In  the  opportunistic  case,  domain  engineers  identify 
and  catalog  baseline  products  for  work  product  families,  while  application 
engineers  may  need  a  fuU  range  of  tools  to  complete  development  of  the 
application.  In  a  highly  leveraged  process,  domain  engineers  should  build  an 
Application  Engineering  environment  to  support  production  (Software 
Productivity  Consortium  1993b).  However,  the  other  services  are  available  for 
use  in  any  given  Application  Engineering  process. 
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Again,  the  development  amnnment  should  be  designed  to  siqipart  the 
development  {»ooess  selected.  The  following  categories  generally  desctflw 
existing  leuse-rdated  environment  components  that  mi^  meet  your  process 
needs: 

•  ffbriilig  Storagpr.  Each  software  developer  general^  has  .his  own 
workspace  whether  it  is  on  a  mainframe  cmnputer  or  a  workstation. 

•  Pnfgtet  Compeat^  These  are  ordinary  software  artifacts  that  are  in 
some  stage  of  devetopment  or  reviskm. 

•  Peraomi  Component  CoOeethn.  This  may  ccmtain  any  software  artifact 
that  the  developer  believes  may  be  useftil  for  building  future  products 
and  chooses  to  retain. 

•  Reeugineu  ing  Tbois.  These  are  used  for  converting  existing  code  to 
reusable  assets.  We  include  here  ai^  tods  designed  for  browsing  cotte, 
retrieving  structure,  or  restructuring  code.  Such  tools  can  be  used  to 
extract  compmients  that  have  broad  application  or  can  be  modified 
to  be  adaptable  and  portable. 

•  Code  Generators.  These  generate  code  from  a  declarative  specification 
or  a  domain-specific  higher  level  language  and  support  rapid  response 
to  new  requirements  at  low  cost. 

•  Search  Tbois.  These  aid  users  in  identification  and  retrieval  of 
components  and  related  documentation  that  is  normally  stored  in  a 
repository  (database  system).  The  retrieval  process  may  or  may  not  be 
visible  to  the  user. 

•  Programming  Tsois.  These  include  general  tools  for  code  development: 
editors,  compilers,  builders,  and  debuggers. 

•  C4SE  Tbdb.  These  include  tools  for  design,  simulation,  testing,  and 
performance  evaluation. 

•  CmrfiguratUm  Management  Tbob.  These  assist  in  keeping  trade  of 
versions  and  the  status  of  products  in  development. 

•  External  Resources.  These  include  any  accessible  source  frmn  vriiidi 
software  or  tools  may  be  obtained.  From  such  resources  tools  can  be 
purchased  and  added  to  the  environment 

Electronically  accessed  resources  include  ai^  of  the  numerous  on-line 
repositories,  such  as  RAPID,  or  informal  collections  that  are  public^ 
available. 

A  related  area  is  electronic  cmnmunicatimi,  induding  mail  and  file 
transfer  capabilities.  This  permits  fast  and  accurate  distribution  of 
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infonnatun  or  ass^  and  can  be  a  big  be4>  in  rqiidly  resoMi^ 
proUenu  in  ai^ifying  ass^  ot  components  ftra  extmnal  sources. 

•  Repodtarm.  These  are  organized,  shared  collections  of  informatum 
about  busiMSS  and  strftware.  Th^  are  bases  oi  knowledge  that  can 
support  software  develofunent  and  maintenance. 

•  Basdine  Products.  These  are  cmifiguration  managed,  ddivmed 
products. 

•  CpintpoMii/Iihfwj.  The  coaq[)onent  library  contains  compcmentsdiat 
typically  are  used  individual^. 

•  Component  AssembHes.  Cmnponent  assemblies  may  be  availaUe  fm 
building  systems  or  subsystems.  These  are  designed  to  work  togedier 
and  an  appn^riate  subset  would  be  used  to  implement  a  given 
requirement 

6.6  DEVELOP  TRANSITION  APPROACH 

Purpose  Identify  the  major  stages  that  your  organization  passes  through  in  reaching 

its  goals.  Identify: 

•  How  the  changes  are  accomplished 

•  Intermediate  steps  and  major  decision  points 

•  Time  frame  of  the  change 

Guidance  A  transition  approach  is  needed  to  identify  intermediate  steps  required  to  get 

to  the  implementation  of  tlw  strategy.  Your  transition  approach  should  lay  the 
groundwork  for  each  transition  step  so  that  people  accept  and  support  it,  the 
technology  does  not  need  to  be  forced  upon  the  receiving  organization,  and 
the  likelihood  of  the  success  of  each  increment  of  technology  transition  is  high. 
Software  Productivity  Consortium  (1993d)  focuses  on  providing  informatioa 
to  help  you  do  this. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  any  transition  program  should  be  to  prepare  your 
persoimel.  Guest  lectures,  optional  employee  courses,  and  small  studies  are 
some  of  the  ways  the  new  technology  can  be  introduced  in  a  nonthreatening 
way.  Involve  personnel  in  the  plaiming  process.  Let  people  know  th^  are 
participating  in  advancing  production  capabilities.  All  this  can  and  should  be 
done  well  before  the  main  transition  effort 

Ident^  Transition  You  should  base  your  transition  approach  on  the  reuse  goals  and  ccmstraints 

SAtger  identification  task  identified  in  Se^ons  3.2.2  and  3.23.  Some  of  the  k^  steps 

that  could  determine  needed  transition  stages  are: 

•  Removal  of  constraints  that  conflict  with  goals  that  derived  from 
organizational  objectives 


Devdop 
Accq)tance  and 
Siqqx>rt 
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up  to  use  on  contracted  end  products 


•  Getting  tile  first  customer  who  is  willing  to  support  use  of  a 
reusenbivea  process 


Some  of  the  ekments  d  transitioo  i^[>proaclm  that  have  been  successful  ftw 
application  of  the  reuse  technology  described  in  St^ware  Productivity 
Cemsortium  (1993b)  and  that  are  probabty  equalty  t^friicabk  to  other  software 
development  processes  are: 


•  Start  with  your  most  promising  domain.  Use  the  domain  that  rated 
best  when  you  conducted  the  Assess  Reuse  Pc^tial  task  in 
Section  3.2.1.  Because  getting  a  new  technology  to  worit  the  first  time 
is  difficult  even  under  ideal  circumstances,  find  areas  vdiere  the  tedh- 
nology  is  likety  to  work  best  Make  sure  that  you  have  pet^k  with 
dcHuain  knowMge  and  expertise  available. 

•  Begin  with  a  pilot  or  shadow  project  that  is  not  in  the  main  line  of  your 
product  development  schedule.  You  need  to  commit  two  or  three  of 
your  domain  experts  to  the  task. 

•  Woric  iteratively,  with  cycles  being  about  3  months  in  duration.  During 
the  first  iteration,  work  at  a  high  level  to  describe  the  domain  as  a 
whde. 

•  During  the  second  iteration,  focus  cm  a  specific  subdomain  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  staff  commitment.  Cycle  through  the 
entire  process  so  that  the  staff  gets  a  feel  for  each  of  the  activities. 

•  Review  the  prcxlucts  of  each  cyck  with  the  staff  from  the  organization 
that  will  be  the  eventual  receiver  of  the  technology.  This  provides  the 
benefits  of  providing  feedback  on  the  usefulness  of  the  products  under 
development.  It  also  begins  to  get  some  buy-in  to  eventual  use  of  the 
products  by  the  receiving  organization. 

•  Continue  tuning  your  premess  and  product  through  successive 
iterations  until  the  entire  organization  is  reacty  to  practice  the 
technology. 

An  alternative  is  to  implement  a  reuse  program  directly  in  a  suitable  project 
This  has  been  deme  successfully,  but  certain  cemditions  need  to  be  met 

•  The  long-term  reuse  benefits  must  be  substantial. 

•  The  technical  leaders  need  to  have  a  dear  visitm  of  how  reuse  should 
be  applied  in  the  project  and  be  dedicated  to  making  it  work. 

•  Management  must  share  that  vision  or  at  least  be  willing  to  support 
the  decision  of  its  technical  staff. 
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Idml^Thuvation  Incentives  provide  a  means  to  stimulate  immediate  wganizational  and 

Incentitfes  individual  interest  in  making  the  reuse  program  work.  Incentives  are  most 

useful  at  the  start  a  reuse  progranL  As  described  here,  they  are  temporary 
measures  that  should  be  most  closefy  associated  with  the  transitioa  a{^roadi 
of  your  reuse  progranL 

lb  prt^rerty  assess  the  set  of  incentives  that  is  more  efEecdve  in  a  particular 
reuse  adoption  program,  IkUe  6-2  presents  a  basic  incentives  framewtvk  that 
characterizes  different  Qrpes  of  incentives  for  pronooting  reuse. 

'IU>le6-l  Basic  Reuse  Incentives  Rramewwk 


lypcs  of  Rmmc  iBceathes 

Individual 

Organization 

Asset  Creation 

A 

B 

Asset  Reuse 

C 

D 

•  Asset  Oeation  Incentives  for  Individuals  (type  A).  Among  the  most  used 
incentives  are  recognition  programs  and  awards,  cash  for  assets,  prcmio- 
tions,  and  training  programs.  The  objective  is  to  create  enough  interest  in 
the  individuals  so  that  they  will  be  willing  to  invest  the  extra  time  and  effort 
to  design  architectures  and  interfaces  that  are  more  general  and  to  create 
software  that  is  more  modular,  better  documented,  and  more  thorough^ 
tested. 


-  Becog^tion  progranu  are  usually  implemented  throu^  a  local 
newsletter  and  by  emplpyee-of-the-month  award  programs.  The 
objective  is  to  provide  public  recognition  to  sofb^uv  developers 
who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  create  and  contribute  reusable 
assets.  Peer  recognition  is  perceived  as  extremely  valuable,  espe- 
cialfy  in  large  organizations,  but  it  is  an  incentive  that  must  be 
accompanied  with  other,  more  tangible  rewards. 

-  CusA/or  assets  can  be  an  effective  incentive,  especial^  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  a  reuse  program.  However,  you  should  take  extra  precau¬ 
tions  to  ensure  that  the  incentive  is  defined  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  be  abused  by  developers,  lb  do  this,  the  incentive  must  re¬ 
flect  the  value  of  the  asset  provided  rather  than  a  less  direct 
measure,  such  as  the  number  of  lines  of  code  in  the  asset 

-  Promotions  are  effective  motivators,  but  they  must  be  used 
cautiously.  There  is  an  upper  limit  to  promotions.  A  promotion 
usualty  changes  a  person’s  perspective  on  his  job.  The  objective  in 
reuse  adoption  is  to  change  a  person’s  way  of  developing  software, 
from  coding  lines  to  integrating  components. 

-  lyaining  and  education  are  essential  to  enable  mployees  to 
partidpate  in  the  other  incentives  programs.  Hraining  should 
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include  teaching  employees  how  to  use  the  reuse  lituaiy,  how  to 
create  reusable  assets,  and  how  to  reuse.  Students  should  be  Cor* 
mally  exposed  to  the  software  development  process  practiced  by 
the  organization  and  to  the  reuse  process.  'Draining  shcnild  be  por¬ 
trayed  as  a  privilege  and  as  a  means  to  enatde  students  to 
participate  in  other  incentive  programs. 

•  Asset  Creation  Incentives  )br  Organizations  B).  Organizational 
incentives  include  incentives  aimed  at  motivating  developers  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  create  reusable  assets  and  incentives  to  improve  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  whole.  The  former  focuses  on  management;  the  latter  incentives 
focus  on  market  opportunities  and  investment  opportunities. 

-  Market  opportunities  emerge  when  reusable  assets  are  created  for 
multiple  applications  in  the  same  domain.  Marketing  reusable  as¬ 
sets  is  just  another  business  that  can  bring  revenue  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Market  opportunities  can  be  internal,  among  divisions  or 
projects,  or  external,  across  organizations.  An  internal  market  for 
reusable  assets  may  be  extremely  beneficial  for  a  large  organiza¬ 
tion  where  different  divisions  can  reuse  assets  from  each  other. 
The  main  benefits  in  this  market  are  in  cost  savings  and  quality 
improvement.  An  external  market  brings  direct  revenues  to  the 
organization. 

-  Investment  incentives  are  based  on  the  concept  that  reusable 
software  assets  are  actually  capital  assets.  The  same  motivation  an 
organization  has  to  invest  in  capital  assets  should  be  applicable  to 
software  assets.  A  company’s  worth  may  increase  significantly  if 
it  invests  in  creating  reusable  assets  for  a  particular  market  niche 
(i.e.,  domain).  This  improves  the  company’s  bidding  capacity  in 
contracts  and  gives  it  a  definite  competitive  advantage.  But  like 
any  other  investment,  it  takes  time  to  accrue  value.  A  proprietary 
reuse  library  is  a  mechanism  to  keep  the  organization’s  software 
portfolio. 

-  Management  incentives  to  generate  reusable  assets  include  some 
restructuring  of  the  management  bonus  program  and  some  organi¬ 
zational  structure  changes.  A  management  incentives  program 
should  include  rewards  for  contributing  to  the  organizatitm’s 
worth  through  creation  of  reusable  assets.  A  two-track  reward  pro¬ 
gram  is  possible  for  managers.  Managers  should  be  rewarded  by 
the  number  of  reusable  assets  contributed  to  the  library,  and  they 
should  also  be  rewarded  by  timely  product  delivery. 

•  Asset  Reuse  Incentives  for  Individuais  (type  C).  Several  approaches  can  be 
taken  to  motivate  individuals  to  reuse  software.  Use  many  of  them  concur¬ 
rently.  Work  practice  incentives,  product  perception  incentives,  and 
reward  incentives  are  a  few  of  the  incentives  of  this  ^pe. 
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-  NMkpfucljcvmomtfMfplaceemphasiscmcreatiliggroupswtealiis 
to  design  and  develop  systems.  Group  worit  increases  communica¬ 
tion,  prcmrotes  sharing  of  ideas,  and  stimulates  reuse.  Ii^ividual 
wwk  should  be  discouraged.  Even  for  small  tasks,  teams  of  at  least 
two  individuals  shmild  be  assigned. 

—  Pnduct  ptmption  iuctHtifts  indude  assigmng  development  oi 
oomidete  systems  to  a  single  team  rather  dian  partitioning  systems 
into  small  components  for  individual  devdopment  Another  product 
perception  incentive  is  to  fioDow  a  reiKeK)rh«n  process.  If  ^  same 
team  partidpates  in  aU  beets  of  the  development  process,  its  oppor- 
tuniQr  for  reuse  is  enhanced.  Ihus,  a  wdl-d^ned,  revised,  ami  ac¬ 
cept^  reuse-driven  process  bdKtates  the  software  develofxnoit 
process. 

-  Reward  incenthes  for  reusing  software  have  some  overlap  with 
incentives  for  creating  reusable  assets.  Reward  incentives  include 
recognition,  promotion,  and  bonuses.  A  reuser-of-the-month 
award  is  recommended  as  part  of  a  recognition  program.  Ibam  re¬ 
wards  can  also  be  given  on  the  basis  of  how  a  team  consistently 
follows  the  reuse  process.  Managers  should  also  be  rewarded  for 
promoting  reuse  practice  in  their  projects. 

•  Asset  Reuse  Incentives  far  Organizations  (T^  D).  The  incentives  to 
organizations  for  reusing  assets  include  higher  productivi^,  improved 
quality,  reduced  maintenance,  increased  saving,  and  opportunities  to  win 
new  contracts.  The  bottom  line  for  these  incentives  is  finandal  benefits. 
Organizational  incentives  should  originate  at  the  top  management  level 
Ibp  management  must  be  the  ultimate  promoter  of  an  institutionalized 
reuse  program. 

-  Productivity,  quality,  maintenance,  and  savings  are  interrelated  and 
are  a  natural  direct  effect  of  reuse.  A  formal  reuse  program  can 
bring  a  sustained  increase  to  an  organization  in  all  these  factors. 
Organizations  such  as  Rishiba,  NEC,  Hitachi  (Cusumano  1991), 
GTE,  Fujitsu,  and  Raytheon  (Prieto-Diaz  1991)  have  demmistrated 
that  institutionalized  reuse  programs  bring  substantial  increase  in 
productivi^,  quality,  and  savings  and  reduce  maintenance. 

-  Opportunities  to  win  new  contracts  result  when  a  reuse  program  has 
b^n  in  place  and  an  organization  is  able  to  quickly  put  bids  togeth¬ 
er  from  reusable  components.  A  reuse  program  provides  not  oaty 
the  reusable  components  but  the  documentation  associated  with 
those  components,  such  as  reuse  metrics,  cost  and  maintenance 
histories,  and  previous  applications  records.  This  information  al¬ 
lows  an  organization  to  create  realistic  proposals  and  to  outbid 
competitors. 
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The  potential  for  reuse  in  your  business  area  is  a  dedsion  driver  when  imptemoiting  a  reuse 
program.  Understanding  your  potential  will  help  you  ddetmine  how  much  you  slumld  invest  in  a  reuse 
program  and  where  you  should  foctis  your  investm^it  You  assess  your  business  area  potential  within 
the  Understand  Context  activity.  You  then  use  this  understanding  to  establish  reuse  ack^tion  goals 
that  are  commensurate  with  your  potential  and  to  develop  reuse  adoption  strategies  that  eaqpldt  your 
potential.  You  will  also  use  informatimi  regarding  your  potential  in  the  Analyze  Risks  and  Sdect 
Strategy  activity  as  input  to  your  econ<xnic  anai^is. 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  provide  a  Domain  Assessment  Model  that  will  help  you  assess  your 
potentid  for  reuse  in  a  particular  business  area.  There  are  five  known  &ctors  that  must  be  omsidered 
in  assessing  the  reuse  potential  in  a  domain.  Namefy,  nuuicet  potential  for  products,  existing  cbmain 
assets,  commonalities  and  variabilities  between  systems  in  the  domain,  dmnain  stability  and  maturity, 
and  domain  standards.  These  factors  identify  features  of  the  domain  and  of  the  relationship  of  your 
organization  to  the  domain  that  will  permit  successful  reuse.  These  are  discussed  in  the  foUo^ng 
sections. 

This  appendix  provides  a  general  model  for  obtaining  a  quick,  qualitative  assessment  A  set  of 
concrete  attributes  is  associated  with  each  factor.  These  are  designed  so  that  a  team  of  experts  fdniliar 
with  the  product  domain  and  your  organization  can  estimate  the  potential  for  reuse  in  the  target 
domain  and  produce  a  summary  that  you  can  use  in  developing  reuse  strategies. 

A.1  WHY  IS  A  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  MODEL  NEEDED? 

Potential  benefits  to  an  organization  using  a  Domain  Assessment  Model  include: 

•  Lower  the  risk  to  implementing  a  reuse  program.  The  model  provides  a  characterizatfmi  of 
the  domain  so  that  the  reuse  potential  can  be  realistically  evaluated  and  the  risks  identified. 

•  Systematize  the  identification  of  reuse  opportunities.  The  model  identifies  the  reuse 
opportunities.  These  relate  to  cost,  schedule,  quality,  productivity,  return  (Hi  investment, 
customer  satisfaction,  and  competitiveness. 

•  Provide  the  basis  for  selecting  appr(^riate  reuse  technologies  and  tools.  The  model  addresses 
issues  such  as  variability,  stabiUfy  and  standards  ^ch  are  important  factors  in  selection  of 
reuse  technologies  and  tools  for  improving  the  development  pr(x:ess. 

K.1  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  MODEL 

The  Domain  Assessment  Model  is  to  be  used  by  an  organization  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  reuse 
potential  for  the  target  product  domain  and  the  position  of  the  organization  with  respect  to  that 
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domain.  The  Domain  Assessment  Model  is  designed  to  be  used  by  persons  familiar  with  the  target 
product  domain  and  the  assets  that  the  organization  already  possesses. 

The  domain  assessment  is  designed  to  be  used  to  assess  or  reassess  a  domain  of  interest  for  its  reuse 
potential.  The  results  can  be  used  to  plan  reuse  adoption  strat^es  or  in-depth  studies  of  benefits 
and  risks  most  relevant  in  the  situation  that  the  organizatitm  faces. 

Domain  assessment  has  its  roots  in  domain  analysis.  Briefly,  the  latter  is  an  engineering  approach 
for  identifying  the  functional  requirements  for  a  fiutnify  of  products,  the  context  in  which  th^  operate, 
and  structures  that  enable  software  reuse  (Prieto-Diaz  and  Arango  1991,  Jaworski  et  al.  1990,  and  Soft¬ 
ware  Productivity  Cmisortium  1993b).  Domain  assessment  examines  a  domain  from  a  business 
viewpoint  to  evaluate  the  potential  for  profitably  applying  reuse. 

A3  THE  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  MODEL 

The  model  includes  five  factors  that  are  important  to  successful  reuse  in  a  particular  domain.  Within 
each  factor,  one  or  more  attributes  are  identified  that  describe  favorable  reuse  circumstances.  This 
list  of  factors  is  organized  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  probably  be  analyzed  and  the  order  of 
impact  on  reuse  feasibility.  For  example,  if  market  potential  is  deemed  to  be  poor,  one  might  drop 
the  idea  of  introducing  reuse  in  most  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  lack  of  standards  in  the 
domain  may  have  little  impact.  The  domain  factors  are; 

•  Market  Potential 

•  Existing  Domain  Assets 

•  Commonalities  and  \^iabilities 

•  Domain  Stability  and  Maturity 

•  Standardization  in  the  Domain 

Each  factor  is  defined  by  one  or  more  attributes  that  characterize  a  domain.  An  attribute  is  a 
descriptive  statement  about  a  domain  or  the  organization’s  relation  to  the  domain.  Each  factor  is  cast 
as  a  positive  statement  that  describes  a  favorable  reuse  situation.  For  example,  under  Quality  of 
Assets,  there  are  two  attributes: 

AQ-1.  Packaging  existing  assets  for  reuse  will  be  much  less  expensive  than  developing  reusable 
assets  from  scratch. 

AQ-2.  Assets  are  adaptable  to  meet  expected  market  needs. 

The  purpose  is  to  identify  characteristics  of  existing  assets  that  will  favor  applying  them  as  the  basis 
of  a  reuse  program.  If  the  attribute  is  not  exhibited  in  the  target  domain,  reuse  may  still  be  feasible. 
It  simpfy  identifies  a  risk  or  constraint  that  must  be  met  in  the  reuse  program. 

A3.1  Market  Potential 

The  potential  for  systems  to  be  built  in  the  domain  is  critical  in  determining  whether  the  domain 
engineering  investment  should  be  made.  Company  goals,  current  contracts,  past  developments. 
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technology  trends,  and  defense  budget  forecasts  are  a  few  of  the  indicators  you  can  use  to  estimate 
how  many  versions  or  models  of  your  system  your  company  will  be  developing. 

There  are  two  components  of  the  situation  that  you  need  to  consider.  One  is  the  internal  production 
situation  or  production  plan  for  your  organization.  The  other  is  the  market  situation  in  vdiich  you  will 
sell  these  products.  Bodi  of  these  will  influence  how  reusable  assets  will  be  obtained  and  applied. 

Product  Situation  The  product  situation  is  the  product  development  activity  in  which  software 
reuse  is  to  be  introduced,  l^pical  situations  are  products  in  development, 
anticipated  enhancements  to  current  products,  or  planned  additions  to  the 
product  &mily. 

Attributes  FS-1.  New  planned  products  could  benefit. 

PS-2.  Products  currently  in  development  could  benefit. 

PS-3.  Products  ready  for  enhancement  could  benefit. 

PS-4.  The  value  of  using  reusable  assets  is  high  for  the  given  product 
situation. 

You  need  to  identify  which  of  the  above  product  situations  (PS-1  to  PS-3) 
matches  the  circumstances  under  which  you  are  considering  introducing 
reuse.  Consider  the  example  of  a  large  fighter  aircraft  production  contract  in 
its  initial  stage  (PS-1).  Reuse  was  identified  as  a  cost  saver.  The  developers 
recognized  that  numerous  components  of  the  system  would  be  tested  using  the 
same  automatic  test  equipment  and  that  the  software  that  controlled  the 
automatic  test  equipment  had  many  common  elements.  If  these  could  be 
developed  in  advance,  then  the  component  developers  would  not  have  to  write 
their  own. 

You  are  asked  to  consider  the  value  of  reuse  in  your  situation  on  attribute  PS-4. 
Software  reuse  technology  can  be  used  to  reduce  costs,  reduce  development 
times,  improve  quality,  or  in  some  other  way  improve  your  long-term 
prospects.  You  must  identify  how  it  will  help  in  your  product  situation  and 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits. 

Market  Situation  The  market  situation  is  the  strength  of  the  demand  in  the  market  and  its 
expected  growth.  Specifically,  it  can  be  described  as  the  expected  sales  to  this 
market  and  your  share  of  it.  One  of  your  organizational  goals  may  also  be  to 
expand  your  market  share  through  reuse.  Finally,  if  that  customer  base  is 
representative  of  the  market  in  general,  your  assets  and  understanding  of 
market  needs  are  probabfy  good.  Otherwise,  there  may  be  significant  gaps  in 
yoiu:  assets  that  need  to  be  addressed.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  market 
demand  for  your  products  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  good  return  on  the 
investment  in  reuse. 

Attributes  MS-1.  There  is  substantial  demand  in  the  given  market. 

MS-2.  The  current  customer  base  is  representative  of  the  market. 
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MS-3.  Increased  market  share  will  result  from  investment  in  reuse. 

MS-4.  This  market  is  expected  to  grow. 

Siq^demental  The  demand  for  versions  of  your  product  rather  than  gross  sales  is  more 

Irtfonnation  important  when  examining  reuse.  For  example,  assume  that  each 

manufacturer  has  unique  requirements  in  production  managonent  software. 
In  this  case,  the  demand  for  versions  would  appear  to  be  good.  It  however, 
all  your  cunent  customers  produced  fiberglass  products,  your  software  may 
not  have  strong  appeal  to  small  engine  makers  because  your  current  customers 
are  not  representative  of  the  larger  market  On  the  other  hand,  reusing  current 
assets  to  produce  management  software  targeted  at  small  engine  makers 
constitutes  an  opportimity  to  expand  your  share  of  the  overall  market 

It  should  also  be  obvious  at  this  point  that  you  must  have  a  clear  definition 
of  your  market  when  performing  an  assessment  Ihe  market  under  consider¬ 
ation  could  be  narrow,  as  in  “those  now  using  current  versions  of  our  product” 
or  broad,  as  in  “anyone  who  needs  to  perform  our  product’s  function.” 

A3.2  Existing  Domain  Assets 

Reusable  assets  are  the  foimdation  of  a  reuse  program.  You  need  to  consider  existing  assets  that  are 
reusable  or  that  can  be  converted  for  reuse.  These  are  hard  assets  in  the  sense  that  th^  can  be  named 
and  counted.  The  experience  of  your  staff  and  the  domain  knowledge  embedded  in  your  organizational 
structure  are  soft  assets:  they  are  not  easy  to  identify  or  quantify.  Nevertheless,  thqr  are  also  important 
to  reducing  development  time  and  cost  and  to  effectively  app^ng  the  hard  assets.  Steps  you  can  take 
to  understand  your  domain  assets  are  described  below. 

Individual  and  Your  principal  asset  in  any  development  activity  is  the  experience  of  your 

Organkational  personnel  and  the  organization  to  which  they  belong. 

Expanse 

Attributes  EE-1.  There  are  individuals  on  staffwho  are  experts  in  the  domain  (i.e.,th^ 

have  experience  building  and  using  domain  assets). 

EE-2.  Your  organization  has  experience  building  products  for  this  domain. 

The  first  attribute  really  focuses  on  the  question  of  how  ready  your 
organization  is  to  produce  with  reusable  assets.  Personnel  need  to  understand 
where  and  how  to  obtain  the  assets,  how  to  use  or  adapt  them,  and  how 
reusable  assets  are  applied  in  the  cont«d  of  your  development  process. 

You  should  evaluate  the  contribution  of  your  organization.  Organizational 
expertise  is  usually  based  on  experience  in  building  products  for  the  domain. 
The  management  of  product  development  will  be  much  easier  if  the  domain 
falls  within  the  charter  of  the  organization. 

AvaUabUity  of  The  less  that  needs  to  be  generated  during  each  production  cycle,  the  higher 

Existing  Stftware  the  potential  return.  Thus,  you  want  to  consider  what  is  available  to  support 
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each  phase  of  the  devek^ment  (^cle.  Bequiremoits,  design,  source  code,  test 
documents  for  the  software,  and  qrstem  and  hardware  specificatioiis  and  any 
management  documents,  such  as  development  and  sustaining  engineering 
plans,  are  all  assets  in  domain  develq>nient  Hnalfy,  you  need  to  judge  the 
ability  of  staff  personnel  to  use  ejosting  assets  in  den^ping  products. 

Attributes  AS-1.  Existing  assets  support  all  work  products  needed  to  develq>  new 

members  of  a  product  family  (i.e.,  requiremrats,  design,  cod^  test 
data,  and  documentation). 

AS-Z  Existing  assets  are  well  integrated. 

AS-3.  The  features  of  all  assets  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  requirements. 

These  three  attributes  address  the  software  development  process.  You  should 
consider  how  the  identified  assets  will  contribute  to  the  overall  production 
process.  For  example,  having  a  requirements  document  to  describe  the 
product  famify  is  good.  But  is  it  organized  to  be  easily  adapted?  Are  the  links 
from  requirements  to  design  mapped  out  so  changes  can  be  easily  traced? 

Quality  can  have  several  meanings,  ranging  firom  well  documented  and  reliable 
software  to  software  that  provides  customer  satisfaction.  For  the  case  of  reuse, 
quality  is  a  measure  of  how  well  software  meets  its  own  specified  requirements. 
The  quality  of  your  current  software  is,  in  most  cases,  proportional  to  its 
salvage  potential,  i.e.,  the  money  saved  by  repackaging  or  reengineering  the 
existing  asset  rather  than  building  one  from  scratch. 

Attributes  AQ-1.  Packaging  existing  assets  for  reuse  will  be  much  less  expensive  than 

developing  them  from  scratch. 

AQ-2.  Assets  can  be  adapted  for  expected  market  needs  and  packaged  for 
reuse  at  less  cost  than  developing  them  bom  scratch. 

Supplemental  These  two  attributes  address  two  circumstances  for  converting  an  asset  to  a 

Information  packaged  ready-to-use  form.  Packaging  refers  to  preparing  documentation, 

abstracts,  catalog  entries,  and  other  items  needed  to  permit  the  asset  to  be 
located,  evaluated,  and  reused  with  minimal  effort.  The  first  case  only 
addresses  packaging  because  it  is  assumed  that  the  functional  requirements 
have  not  changed.  Ihe  second  case  concerns  the  situation  in  which  projected 
requirements  are  different  (e.g.,  more  precise  or  more  flexible).  In  the  first 
case,  the  asset  can  be  treated  as  a  black  box.  In  the  second,  you  must  look 
inside  and  evaluate  whether  it  can  be  readily  understood  and  adapted.  In 
either  case,  you  need  to  judge  whether  starting  with  existing  assets  is  more  cost 
effective  than  building  them  firom  scratch. 

A33  Commonalities  and  VARiABiLmES 

The  domain’s  commonality  and  variability  are  the  primary  factors  that  lead  to  the  feasibility  of 

creating  reusable  assets  that  allow  a  variety  of  systems  to  be  built.  \l^thout  commonalities,  reusable 
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components  cannot  be  built.  But  if  components  do  not  accommodate  legitimate  variations  in  the 
needs  of  end  users,  they  may  not  have  a  large  enough  customer  base  to  justify  their  developmrat  as 
reusable  assets. 
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Common  components  of  a  product  are  the  essence  of  reuse.  You  should  kxdt 
for  conunon  requirements,  structure,  and  behavior  across  the  antidpated 
product  family.  Consider  the  amount  of  cmnmonality  in  designs  and 
documentation  as  well  as  code.  If  a  common  architecture  is  feasible,  then 
exploiting  commonality  will  probably  be  easier. 

CR- 1.  A  large  portion  of  the  products  can  be  built  with  conunmi  cmnpmients. 

CR-2.  A  common  architecture  for  the  domain  is  feasible  to  enhance  reuse. 

Reuse  will  not  have  a  substantial  impact  on  development  unless  a  sizable 
portion  of  your  products  is  derived  from  reusable  assets.  This  is  an  area  where 
you  wiU  almost  certainly  need  some  supporting  material  (see  Section  4.53). 

Variability  is  what  differentiates  individual  members  of  the  product  family  (as 
well  as  other  products  in  the  domain).  Each  of  the  attributes  below 
corresponds  to  some  way  to  accommodate  variable  requirements  at 
reasonable  cost.  You  should  estimate  how  useful  each  is  for  your  donuun. 

VR-1.  Variable  requirements  can  be  managed  (i.e.,  either  ^  isolation  to 
separate  components  or  by  providing  an  emunerated  set  of  options). 

VR-2.  Common  components  can  be  isolated  from  variabilities  in  supporting 
hardware  and  software. 


VR-3.  Nonessential  variabilify  in  customer  requirements  can  be  managed. 

Supplemental  The  most  basic  method  for  accommodating  variability  in  requirements  is  to 

Information  isolate  each  class  of  variabilify  for  a  separate  component,  thus  localizing  the 

revisions  needed  when  the  corresponding  requirement  changes. 

Where  variabilify  can  be  enumerated,  a  preplanned  product  line  is  feasible. 
Otherwise,  new  versions  must  be  produced  on  demand  and  standard 
interfaces  are  needed  to  accommodate  the  types  of  variabilify  expected.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  all  possibilities.  For  example,  most  word 
processors  have  unique  file  formats.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  your  software  to 
read  only  the  most  popular  ones. 

A  flexible  interface  can  open  the  way  to  accommodating  wide  variations  in 
specific  functions.  This  is  common  practice  for  printers  (for  which  there  is  no 
widely  used  set  of  control  codes).  A  small  driver  module  is  written  to  translate 
your  commands  and  data  to  a  form  that  a  particular  printer  will  imderstand. 

There  is  a  natural  tension  between  the  simplicity  that  minimizes  development 
cost  and  the  endless  list  of  features  that  users  dream  up.  The  last  attribute 
suggests  that  the  producer  can  take  a  proactive  position:  providing 


fiinctkxiaUQr  while  idling  lisen  on  the  idea  diat  it  is  tuffoieiiL  Bran  in  an  cn 
of  flcarible  manufacturing  you  must  dedde  how  much  variation  is  suffident  to 
meet  market  demands.  Consider  bow  much  control  you  have  over  product 
requiremmits  in  evaluating  this  attribute. 

A3.4  Domain  STABnirr  ano  MATuanv 

Domain  stabili^  or  lack  of  it  is  both  a  problmn  and  an  opportuni^.  Ri^>id  changes  in  custimner  needs 
or  underfying  technology  for  a  product  would  appear  to  malm  reuse  ineffective.  Ibis  is  dosefy  rdated 
to  the  maturi^  the  product  domain  or  of  the  supporting  technology  (see  Sectimi  4.5.4  fim  a  definitum 
of  maturity).  However,  where  compcments  can  be  identified  that  are  not  likety  to  change  (i.e.,  be  com* 
mon  across  many  future  versions),  reuse  can  reduce  the  cost  and  time  required  to  produce  eadi  of 
the  many  required  versions. 

Stability  Asa  customer’s  needs  or  requirements  change,  so  must  the  product.  You  need 

Qatamer  Needs  to  understand  how  extensively  and  quiddy  those  needs  are  likety  to  dumge. 

You  need  to  consider  how  much  time  you  will  have  to  recover  the  investment 
in  reusable  assets. 

Attributes  CS-1.  There  is  suffident  time  to  recover  the  investment  cost  before  evduti«i 

of  customer  needs  makes  the  assets  obsolete. 

CS-2.  The  trends  in  customer  needs  are  dear  enough  to  permit  the  design 
of  assets  that  will  accommodate  the  changes. 

Siqjplemental  These  two  attributes  describe  different  ways  of  dealing  with  changes  in 

Ir^ormarion  customer  needs.  Where  an  asset  will  be  reused  fi«quentty,  benefits  will  be 

realized  before  the  assets  become  obsolete.  Where  certain  custtnner  trends  are 
evident,  adaptable  features  corresponding  to  those  trends  can  be  built  into  the 
asset,  thus  extending  its  usefiil  life.  Looking  at  the  past  can  identify  the  pace 
of  change  or  trends  that  can  be  accommodated  within  design. 

Technological  change  is  the  other  source  of  instability.  You  should  assess  the 
rate  of  change  in  the  underlying  technology  for  the  domain  and  the  sensitivity 
of  the  assets  to  those  technologies.  Where  much  change  is  expected,  it  noay  be 
necessary  to  constrain  asset  designs  to  isolate  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  antidpated  changes.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  concentrate  on  abstract 
assets  that  are  unaffected  Ity  foe  changes. 

Attributes  TS-1.  There  is  suffident  time  to  recover  the  investmoit  cost  before  evolution 

of  the  undertying  t«;hnology  makes  the  assets  obsolete. 

TS-2.  The  technological  trends  are  clear  enough  to  permit  the  design  of 
assets  that  will  accommodate  the  changes. 

These  two  attributes  describe  different  ways  of  dealing  with  changes  in 
technology.  These  attributes  are  analogous  to  those  described  above  for 
customer  requirements.  At  least  technological  trends  are  stnnewhat  easier  to 
predict  However,  you  must  look  out  for  possible  breaks  with  past  trends.  A 
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difinent  technology  can  arise  and  disidace  the  old.  For  eian^de,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  (^tic^  recording  will  iq)lace  magnetic  recording  along  with 
all  the  associated  strftwaze. 


A3S  SrANnARDizATKm  in  the  Domain 

Standards  do  not  general^  define  a  product  Radier,  th^r  define  certain  individual  features  of  a 
product  (e.g.,  interfaces  or  recording  formats).  Sr^twm  corresponding  to  a  standard  feature  can  be 
foed  as  a  reusable  component  and  may  be  available  commercially.  Stxne  features  of  a  new  domain 
will  usualfy  be  covered  1^  existing  standards,  and  new  standards  will  ev(^  for  additional  features 
(see  Section  4  J.5  for  a  definition  ci  various  levels  of  standards). 

Standards  may  also  appty  at  the  architectural  level  Wlmn  a  product  dcmuun  is  weU  understood, 
developers  usualfy  adopt  standard  approaches  to  design  and  development  Compilers  are  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  phenomenon.  Compil^  are  not  usualfy  developed  tom  scratch.  You  either  buy  <Mie 
or  use  a  compiler  generator,  such  as  Lex  and  YACCX  to  create  one. 
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lb  assess  this  factor,  consider  features  of  the  domain  that  are  covered  by 
existing  standards,  features  that  will  likety  beconw  standards,  and  features 
that  you  can  standardize  to  your  advantage. 

FS-1.  Existing  or  planned  standards  will  stabilize  requirements. 

FS-2.  COTS  components  matching  existing  standards  are  available. 

FS-3.  Industry  standards  are  coming  and  a  substantial  market  will  exist  fcr 
reusable  assets  that  conform  to  them. 

FS-4.  The  organization  has  a  k^  position  in  the  domain  and  can  lead  in 
developing  ne^led  standards. 

FS-S.  Organizational  standards  are  an  {q>propriate  basis  for  designing 
reusable  assets. 

The  following  paragraphs  provide  an  overview  of  the  various  kinds  of 
standards  and  foe  effe^  tlxy  can  have  on  a  product  See  Secticm  4.5  J  for 
additional  discussion  of  standards. 

Some  markets  simpty  do  not  develop  until  official  standards  are  established. 
People  recognized  some  time  ago  that  compact  disks  would  be  an  attractive 
medium  for  ccMnputer  data.  But  until  a  robust  coding  system  was  devek^)ed 
and  agreed  to,  no  one  would  take  the  plunge.  After  the  standards  were  in  place, 
production  of  compact  disk  lead-o^  memory  (CDROM)  disks  began,  and 
sales  of  CDROMs  and  drives  took  ofiL  Of  course,  this  required  development 
of  software  for  authoring  and  accessing  the  disks.  No  (me  would  questicm  that 
foe  market  for  related  products  is  alreatty  quite  substantial.  S(mie  of  the  early 
participants  in  developing  CDROM  software  technology  could  reap  great 
rewar(]s,  as  did  Microsoft,  foUowing  its  reoqgnititm  that  every  microcomputer 
would  need  a  disk  operating  system. 


Standard  are  not  ahwayi  that  critkal,  but  the  market  demands  a  oertarn 
anaount  of  consistenqr.  The  wmdowssQde  of  gnqphic  user  mtei&ce  that  traces 
its  roots  to  XeroK  PARC,  ftx  example,  has  fou^  exptessioa  in  a  number  of 
different  <q)erating  systems.  Some  of  these  have  become  de  facto  standards 
(e.g.,  X-windows). 

Some  circumstances  do  not  require  a  starxlard,  but  a  developer  can  still  use 
internal  standards  to  advantage.  For  example,  you  could  standardize  the 
common  elements  or  architecture  of  an  radre  product  line,  such  as  medical 
instrumoits.  While  industry-standard  windows  interface  mig^t  be  too  large  m: 
complex  for  that  application,  custcmiers  would  probabty  appreciate  a 
standardized  look  and  fed.  vdiich  you  could  &fine. 
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This  appendix  describes  the  RCM.  The  RCM  is  a  self-assessment  and  planning  aid  fig  inq«oving  your 
oi:ganizati<ni’s  reuse  ci^Nibility.  ^ply  the  RCM  within  the  reuse  adoption  process  to  aid  jfour  <ggani- 
zadon  in  making  an  intelligent  business  decision  <»  how  to  pracdce  reuse  (see  Section  32  and 
Section  5).  The  RCM  has  two  comp<ments:  an  assessment  modd  and  an  implenoentation  model  Use 
the  assessment  model  to  understand  the  present  state  of  your  (gganization’s  reuse  practice.  It  will  help 
you  identify  your  organizatim’s  strengths  and  improvement  (^>portunities.  Use  the  in^dementati<m 
model  in  planning  the  implementation  of  your  reuse  program.  It  will  help  you  estaUish  reuse  ad(^tion 
goals  (the  desired  state  of  practice)  and  the  staging  of  the  goals  (as  a  transition  approach)  that  you 
will  use  to  evaluate  your  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies. 

The  primary  users  of  the  RCM  are  companies  that  are  devek^ing  or  maintaining  multiple  software 
^tems,  versions,  or  products  for  one  or  more  customers  (government  or  commmcial).  The  modd 
may  be  used  by  organizations  that  have  no  reuse  pn^am  and  are  planning  to  start  one,  as  well  as 
organizations  that  have  a  reuse  program  in  place  and  plan  to  improve  their  reuse  capabilify.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  the  model  is  applied  those  individuals  within  an  organization  who  are  responsible  for  defining 
and  implementing  the  organization’s  reuse  program. 

Use  of  the  model  requires  an  organization  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  process  for  software 
devdc^ment  with  respect  to  reuse.  The  modd  is  applied  across  the  levels  of  an  organization  from  the 
product  (or  project)  levd  through  the  product  line  levd  to  the  business  level  It  is  applied  across  the 
organization’s  fimctional  boundaries,  such  as  management,  engineering,  legal  malting,  research, 
etc.  It  also  requires  a  company  to  look  outside  of  its  own  boundaries  to  its  custtwners  and  supfriiers. 

Sectirm  B.l  describes  the  RCM,  its  major  components,  underlying  concepts,  and  use.  Sectim  B2 
documents  the  assessment  model  and  Section  B3  documents  the  implementation  model 

B.1  INTRODUCnON  TO  THE  RCM 

’B>  successfiilfy  ad(^t  a  new  technology,  the  orgmiization  must  understand  its  present  state  of  practice, 
be  able  to  identify  the  desired  state  of  practice,  and  devdq>  a  strata  that  wiO  successfully  move  the 
organization  toward  the  desired  state  (Pr^b^inski,  Fovrier,  and  Maher  1991).  Many  organizations 
to^y  do  not  have  a  dear  understanding  of  the  state  of  their  reuse  practice,  and  it  is  not  dear  to  them 
vriiat  constitutes  the  desired  state.  It  thus  becomes  very  difiScult  to  devek^  a  strata  that  would  lead 
to  an  improved  reuse  practice. 

The  RCM  is  designed  to  support  an  organizaticm  in  assessing  its  present  state  and  idoitifying  a 
desired  state.  The  RCM  has  two  components:  an  assessmmit  modd  and  an  imidementation  modd. 
The  RCM  is  divided  into  two  models  to  emphasize  its  dual  use  and  to  separate  ccmcems  to  avoid 
misinterpretati<Hi  of  the  results  frmn  using  the  model 
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The  assessment  model  consists  of  a  set  of  critical  success  factors,  defined  in  terms  of  goals,  that  are 
used  by  an  organization  to  assess  the  present  state  of  its  reuse  practice.  From  this  assessment,  the 
organization  will  get  a  list  of  its  strengths  and  a  list  of  potential  improvement  opportunities. 

After  an  organization  completes  the  assessment,  it  selects  the  desired  state  and  develops  a  strata, 
which  can  be  a  very  complex  task,  lb  aid  organizations  in  this  task,  the  implementation  model  helps 
in  prioritizing  the  criticsd  success  factor  goals  by  partitioning  them  into  a  set  of  stages.  The  stages 
provide  guidance— not  a  rigid  approach— for  establishing  reuse  adq>ti(Mi  goals  (the  desired  state)  ^t 
are  used  to  evaluate  alternative  reuse  adoption  strategies.  There  may  be  multiple  implementation 
models,  depending  on  the  scheme  used  for  prioritization  and  partitioning;  this  appendix  describes 
an  implementation  model  based  on  a  risk-reduction  scheme. 

Underlying  the  assessment  model  and  implementation  model  is  the  concept  of  reuse  capabili^. 
Section  B.1.1  provides  a  definition  of  reuse  capability.  Subsequent  sections  describe  the  assessment 
model  and  implementation  model  in  more  detail. 


B.1.1  Reuse  CAPABiumr 

Reuse  capability  refers  to  the  range  of  reuse  results  that  an  organization  is  able  to  achieve  through 
its  process.  Improving  these  results  and  their  range  is  the  purpose  of  the  RCM.  lb  improve  these 
results  requires  that  th^  be  precisely  defined.  Thus,  reuse  capability  is: 

The  range  of  expected  results  in  reuse  effectiveness,  proficiency,  and  efficienity  that  can  be 
achieved  by  an  organization’s  process 

Reuse  effectiveness  and  proficien<ty  are  defined  in  terms  of  reuse  opportunities.  A  reuse  opportum’ty 
is  an  occasion  where  an  asset  (existing  or  to  be  developed  for  reuse)  may  satisfy  a  need  (current  or 
anticipated).  An  asset  is  any  tangible  resource  that  may  apply  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  (e.g.,  re¬ 
quirements,  design,  code,  test  cases,  etc.).  Within  the  set  of  reuse  opportunities,  there  are  potential 
reuse  opportunities  and  targeted  reuse  opportunities.  Potential  reuse  opportunities  are  the  set  of  reuse 
opportunities  that  will  result  in  actual  reuse  when  exploited.  Ikrgeted  reuse  opportunities  are  the  set 
of  reuse  opportunities  toward  which  an  orgam'zation  directs  its  effort  (implicitly  and  explidtfy).  A  tar¬ 
geted  reuse  opportunity  may  not  always  be  an  actual  reuse  opportunity  (e.g.,  when  an  asset  is 
developed  for  reuse  for  which  there  is  no  real  need). 

Reuse  effectiveness  is  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  actual  reuse  opportunities  exploited  to  the  value  of 
potential  reuse  opportunities.  It  may  be  represented  as: 

Ra/Rp 


where: 

Ra  -  Ibtal  value  of  the  actual  reuse  opportunities  exploited 

Rp  =  Ibtal  value  of  the  potential  reuse  opportunities 
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Reuie  profideiK^  is  the  ratio  of  the  achnl  leoae  oppcttm^ies  aqploited  to  Ae  ofganatfioo^  ttopled 
reuse  opportunities.  Ihe  target  may  be  inq[4ichty  or  caq;ilici^  defined.  Reuse  piofideacy  may  be 
iqneseintBd  as: 


Ra/Rt 

iirfiere: 

Rt  »  Ibtal  value  of  the  targeted  opportunities  for  reuse 

Reuse  efiSciency  is  the  ratio  of  reuse  benefit  to  reuse  costs.  It  may  be  represented  as: 

N(Cnr-Cr)/Cd 

where: 

N  =  Number  of  systems,  versions,  or  products  develq>ed  with  the  reusable  assets 

Cnr  Cost  of  developing  new  assets  without  reuse 

Cr  a  Cost  of  using  (finding,  evaluating,  adapting,  etc.)  reusable  assets 

Cd  -  Cost  of  domain  engineering  (acquiring  or  developing  assets  for  reuse,  building  a 

reuse  infrastructure) 

\^ous  value  functions  could  be  used  to  compute  Ra>  Rp>  and  Rt.  One  possibility  would  be  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  opportunities  without  reuse.  Rp,  then,  wOuld  represoit  the  upper  limit  on  possible  cost 
savings  from  reuse.  Reuse  efficiency  was  derived  from  the  model  for  return  on  investment  frmn  the 
reuse  economics  model  (Gaffii^  and  Cruickshank  1992).  Reuse  efficiency  is  also  analogous  to  the 
quality-of-investment  measure  defined  in  Barnes  and  Bollinger  (1991). 

Note:  The  definition  of  reuse  capability  and  the  mathematical  expressions  provided  above  ate  used 
in  this  model  to  precisely  describe  the  desired  reuse  results;  they  are  not  metrics  that  an 
organization  must  calculate. 

Figure  B-1  illustrates  the  relationship  between  reuse  capability  and  the  concepts  of  reuse  proficiency 
and  effectiveness.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  assmne  that  the  ovals  represent  the  sets  of  potential 
and  target  reuse  opportunities  and  the  actual  reuse  opportunities  exploited.  Assume  also  that  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  assets  corresponding  to  these  opportunities  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  ovals.  Reuse  proficienqr 
and  effectiveness,  then,  are  equivalent  to  the  area  of  the  actual  reuse  oval  divided  Ity  the  area  of  the 
target  and  potential  ovals,  respectivety.  The  set  of  potential  opportunities  may  correspond  to  a  single 
domain,  subdomain,  or  multiple  domains  or  subdomains. 

Figure  B-1  presents  two  possible  cases:  one  resulting  in  a  low  reuse  capability,  the  other  in  a  high  reuse 
capability.  The  low  reuse  capability  case  is  characteristic  of  an  ad  hoc  approach  to  reuse  where  the 
potential  opportunities  are  not  identified  (illustrated  by  dashes).  Because  the  potential  opportunities 
are  not  known,  the  target  opportunities  wiU  likely  fall  outside  the  potential  opportunities.  The  target 
opportunities  may  also  not  be  explidtty  defined  (or  planned)  but  represent  the  sum  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  pursued  by  individuals.  When  the  target  opportunities  fall  outside  the  potential  oppmtunities, 
the  actual  reuse  is  constrained  to  the  intersection.  The  end  result  is  a  low  reuse  profidenqr  and 
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effectiveness  =  0-^ 


Figure  B-1  Reuse  Curability 

effectiveness.  The  reuse  efficient^  is  also  likely  to  be  low  because  effort  is  expended  on  opportunities 
that  do  not  result  in  actual  reuse. 

The  second  case  is  characteristic  of  ^tematic  reuse  (Wurtik  and  Prieto>Diaz  1992)  where  the 
organization  identifies  its  potential  opportunities,  ensures  that  the  target  set  of  opportunities  falls 
within  the  potential,  and  has  a  process  that  ensures  the  target  is  met.  The  target  may  not  contain  the 
entire  set  of  potential  opportunities  because  the  potential  benefit  from  those  opportunities  outside 
the  target  may  not  be  worth  the  additional  reuse  investment;  i.e.,  the  target  is  focused  on  the 
opportunities  with  the  highest  payoff. 

In  short,  the  aim  of  the  model  is  to  aid  an  organization  in  achieving  the  type  of  results  illustrated  in 
the  hi^  reuse  capability  case  in  Figure  B-1,  i.e.,  to  be  able  to  achieve  more  reuse  (effectiveness), 
consistently  meet  reuse  targets  (proficiency),  and  maximize  the  payoff  from  reuse  (efficient). 

B.1,2  Assessment  Model 

Tbe  assessment  model  is  a  mechanism  to  be  used  tty  an  organization  to  gain  an  understanding  of  its 
current  reuse  capability  and  to  identify  potential  opportunities  for  improving  its  capability.  However, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  a  plan  based  on  reuse  capability  alone.  Other  factors,  such  as  organiza¬ 
tional  goals,  budget,  schedule,  domain  suitability,  etc.,  vary  with  the  situation  and  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Hie  situation-dependent  factors  are  assessed  separately  within  the  reuse  adoption 
process,  and  the  results  are  combined  with  the  reuse  capability  assessment  results  to  develop  a  plan 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  given  situation. 

B.1,2.1  Critical  Success  Factors 

The  assessment  model  consists  of  a  set  of  critical  success  factors  that  correspond  to  issues  most 
critical  to  improving  reuse  capability.  For  instance,  one  factor  critical  to  improving  reuse  effectiveness 


is  needs  idenlMIcntion.  For  an  asset  to  be  reused,  it  must  satisfy  a  need;  dius,  an  (Mfanization  dioidd 
tdentify  these  needs  and  use  them  as  a  bams  to  acquire  or  devdop  reusable  assets.  This  wiU  im* 
prove  the  organization’s  reuse  ^fectivmiess  by  focusing  its  effivts  v^me  there  are  needs  to  be  fiBed. 
Ikble  B-1  lists  the  set  of  critical  success  factors. 

ISbleB-l.  Critical  Success  BKZots 


Ai>plkatioB 
DcvckqwMBt  Factors 

Asset  Devdopment  Factors 

ManageBMBt  FlKtors 

Process  and  TYch  oology 
Factors 

Asset  awareness  and 

Needs  identification 

Organizational 

Process  d^nitkm  and 

accessil^ty 

Asset  interface  and 

commitment 

integration 

Asset  identification 

architecture  definition 

Planning  and  direction 

Measurement 

Asset  evaluation  and 

Needs  and  solutions 

Costing  and  pricing 

Continuous  process 

verification 

relationsh4)s 

L^al  and  contractual 

improvement 

.^jplication 

integrability 

Commonality  and  variability 
definition 

Asset  value  determination 

Asset  reusability 

Asset  quality 

constraints 

Intergroup 

coordination 

Ihiining 

Ibol  support 

Ibchnology  innovatum 

The  factors  are  organized  into  four  groups:  ^plication  development,  asset  devdopment.  management, 
and  process  and  technology.  The  groups  reflect  different  views  or  rdes  of  reuse  in  an  organization. 

The  application  development  factors  correspond  to  issues  critical  to  the  use  of  reusable  assets  in  the 
development  or  maintenance  of  end  products.  These  factors  cut  across  the  activities  performed  in  the 
organization’s  software  development  process.  However,  the  model  is  defined  so  that  it  is  not  specific 
to  a  single  development  process,  such  as  waterfall  or  spiral 

The  asset  development  factors  correspond  to  issues  critical  to  the  acquisititm  or  development  of  assets 
for  reuse.  These  factors  cut  across  the  fypes  of  reusable  assets,  such  as  code,  design,  requirmnents, 
test  cases,  architectmres,  etc.  like  the  application  development  factors,  the  model  is  defined  so  that 
it  is  not  specific  to  a  single  reuse  approach,  such  as  compositional  or  generative  approaches. 

The  management  factors  correspemd  to  issues  critical  to  management’s  role  in  fadlitatit^  reuse.  These 
factors  cut  across  organizational  levels  from  the  product  level  to  the  product  line  level  and  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  level  The  factors  also  cut  across  management  functions,  such  as  product  management,  legal 
finance,  and  marketing. 

The  process  and  technology  factors  correspond  to  general  process  issues  that  are  applicable  across 
the  application  development,  asset  development,  and  management  views.  Many  or  &ese  factors  are 
adaptations  of  those  CMM  k^  process  areas  that  are  also  critical  to  reuse. 

B.1.2.2  Critical  Success  Factor  Goals 

Each  of  the  critical  success  factors  are  defined  in  terms  of  one  or  more  goals.  The  gCMds  identify  the 
results  to  be  achieved  to  satisfy  a  critical  success  fiictor.  There  are  mai^  ways  to  perform  reuse,  and 
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new  ways  will  ccmtinue  to  be  devek^ied.  Thus,  the  critical  success  factor  goals  focus  on  ‘\riuit”  is  to 
be  acoxnplished  rather  than  "how”  it  is  to  be  accoa^>hslttd  to  provide  the  needed  fleadbOity.  For 
eatample,  goals  tor  the  needs  ideiriillcation  foctor  state  that 

L  Current  developer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 

2.  Anticipated  developer  needs  for  soluti<ms  are  identified. 

3.  Current  customer  needs  for  sdutituis  ate  identified. 

4.  Anticipated  customer  needs  for  sdutimis  are  identified. 

5.  Identified  needs  are  used  as  a  basis  for  acquiring  or  developing  reusable  assets  to  me^  the 
specified  needs. 

These  goals  rapture  the  issue  that  if  an  asset  is  to  be  reused,  tl^  it  must  satisfy  a  need.  Tliese  goals 
also  distinguish  the  different  classes  of  needs  to  be  addressed.  There  are  cusUMner  and  devek^xr 
needs:  a  customer  may  need  a  tod  for  developing  a  flight  plan,  and  a  developer  may  need  a  functicm 
to  compute  the  time  to  travel  between  two  points  given  the  (Stance  and  velocity.  There  are  also  current 
and  anticipated  needs:  when  the  current  need  specified  by  the  customer  is  a  tod  to  develop  a  flight 
plan,  an  anticipated  future  need  might  be  the  abiUfy  to  pre%  the  flight  plan  in  a  simulation.  T^  ability 
to  identify  needs  in  each  of  these  classes  can  greatly  improve  an  organization’s  reuse  capabilify. 

Section  B.2  describes  the  set  of  critical  success  factors  and  corresponding  goals.  Section  5  describes 
how  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  your  reuse  capabilify. 

B.13  Implementation  Model 

Establishing  improvement  goals  and  developing  strategies  to  meet  those  goals  can  be  a  very  ccmiplex  task 
^en  taking  into  account  the  wide  spectnun  of  information  generated  fiom  the  assessment  The  inq)le- 
mentation  model  helps  reduce  this  complexify  by  prioritizing  the  goals  associated  with  the  critical  success 
factors  and  partitioning  the  goals  into  stages.  The  stages  represent  possible  qperatimial  steady  states  in 
an  otganizatirMi’s  reuse  practice,  and  successive  stages  build  on  practices  est^lisbed  at  earlier  stages. 

The  set  of  implementation  stages  will  vary  depending  on  the  scheme  used  to  prioritize  and  partition 
the  goals.  There  are  multiple  paths  to  success,  and  there  is  no  one  best  path  for  all  organizations.  Tbus, 
there  can  be  multiple  implementation  models. 

This  version  of  the  RCM  provides  one  implementation  model;  however,  other  implementation  models 
may  be  generated  if  warranted.  This  first  implementation  model  is  designed  to  be  applicable  to  a 
broad  audience.  It  is  based  on  a  risk-reduction  growth  scheme;  i.e.,  the  goals  are  prioritized  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  reduces  the  probabilify  of  failure  (by  deferring  goals  that  might  require  the  use  of  advanced 
practices  to  later  stages  when  appropriate)  and  minimizes  the  consequence  of  failure  (by  initially 
isolating  the  scope  of  the  organization’s  reuse  practice  and  then  growing  it  within  the  organizatitHi). 

An  impIementatitHi  model  based  on  a  risk-reducticm  growth  scheme  has  a  number  of  advantages.  It  in¬ 
creases  an  organizati(Mi’s  probabilify  of  success  in  implementing  reuse,  ff  allows  for  an  earlier  return  on 
investment  It  encourages  cnganizatirRis  to  try  reuse,  and  it  oiables  fiiem  to  evolve  their  reuse  practice. 

There  are  four  stages  in  the  risk-reduction  growth  implementation  model'  opportunistic,  int^rated, 
leveraged,  and  anticipating.  The  names  of  tlx  stages  provide  a  handle  for  r^erencing  the  stage.  They 


were  chosen  to  reflect  a  characteristic  of  their  stage;  they  do  not  represent  a  capabili^  scale.  A 
brief  description  highlighting  key  characteristics  of  the  stages  is  provid^  below;  each  characteristic 
corresponds  to  a  goal  in  the  implementation  model.  Section  B.3  documents  the  complete 
implementation  model. 

•  Opportunistic.  Individual  projects  develop  a  reuse  strata  (i.e.,  how  reuse  will  be  practiced  in  their 
project).  Hie  project  staff  support  the  reuse  strategy,  and  res(»irces  are  cmnmitted  to  enact  the 
strategy.  Reuse  activities  are  defined  in  the  project’s  software  plaa  Specialized  reuse  tods,  auto¬ 
mated  or  nonautomated,  are  used  ^lere  advantageous  to  support  the  defined  reuse  activities. 
The  product  developers  identify  potential  reusable  assets  throughout  the  project  life  cycle;  the 
assets  reused  could  be  requirements,  designs,  code,  architectures,  systems,  etc.  Current  developer 
needs  are  identified  and  used  as  a  basis  for  acquiring  or  developing  reusable  assets. 
Commonalities  between  needs  are  identified  and  used  to  target  assets  for  multiple  use. 

•  Integrated.  A  standard  reuse  process  is  defined  and  integrated  with  the  organization’s  standard 
software  development  process.  The  organization’s  structure,  policies,  procedures,  etc.,  support  the 
standard  process.  Tbols  are  tailored  to  support  the  standard  process.  The  management  and  staff 
are  actively  involved  in  defining  and  implementing  the  standard  process.  Anticipated  developer 
needs  are  identified  and  used  as  a  basis  for  acquiring  or  developing  reusable  assets.  Qnnmonali- 
ties  between  assets  and  between  architectures  of  assets  are  identified  and  used  to  develop 
adaptable  assets  and  architectures  of  assets  to  meet  multiple  needs. 

•  Leveraged.  A  product  line  reuse  strategy  is  developed  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  reuse  over 
sets  of  related  products,  and  product  pricing  and  funding  strategies  take  into  account  the  ex¬ 
pected  costs  and  benefits  over  the  product  line.  Performance  of  the  standard  reuse  process 
is  measured  and  analyzed  to  identify  weaknesses,  and  plans  are  established  to  address  the 
weaknesses.  Reuse  tools  are  integrated  with  the  software  development  environment.  Current 
customer  needs  are  identified  and  used  as  a  basis  for  acquiring  or  developing  reusable  assets. 
Transformation  relationships  between  needs  and  their  corresponding  solutions  are  identified 
and  used  to  enable  broad  spectrum  reuse  (Barnes  and  Bollinger  1991)  where  reuse  of  early 
life-cycle  assets  result  in  the  reuse  of  subsequent  life-<ycle  assets  without  the  need  for 
additional  anafysis. 

•  Anticipating.  Management  creates  new  business  opportunities  that  take  advantage  of  the 
organization’s  reuse  capabilify  and  reusable  assets.  High  payoff  assets  are  identified.  Custom¬ 
ers’  needs  are  anticipated  and  used  as  a  basis  to  acquire  or  develop  reusable  assets  to  meet 
those  needs.  New  technologies  are  identified  that  will  meet  or  drive  customer  needs  and  are 
inserted  into  the  organization’s  product  lines.  The  effectiveness  of  reuse  technologies  is 
measured  and  used  to  determine  *he  most  effective  technology  for  a  given  situation.  The 
organization’s  process  has  sufficient  flenbilifyto  rapidly  adapt  to  new  product  environments. 

For  example,  to  reduce  risk  with  respect  to  the  needs  identification  goals,  direct  ties  of  the 
reuse  program  to  customer  needs  are  deferred  to  later  stages  to  minimize  the  consequence 
of  failure  (failure  to  meet  a  customer’s  need  due  to  unsuccessful  reuse  would  likely  be  more 
costly  to  the  organization  than  failing  to  meet  a  developer’s  need).  Also,  the  abilify  to  anticipate 
needs  is  deferred  over  identification  of  the  current  needs  because  it  requires  greater 
understanding  of  the  customers  and  technology  and  how  they  change. 
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B.2  REUSE  CAPABILITY  ASSESSMENT  MODEL 

The  reuse  capability  assessment  model  is  a  mechanism  to  be  used  by  an  organization  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  its  current  reuse  capability  and  to  identify  potential  opportunities  for  improving  its 
capability.  The  assessment  model  consists  of  a  set  of  critical  success  factors  that  correspond  to  issues 
most  critical  to  improving  reuse  capabilify.  The  critical  success  factors  are  defined  in  terms  of  one 
or  more  goals.  The  goals  identify  the  r^iUts  to  be  achieved  to  satisfy  a  critical  success  factor. 

The  set  of  critical  success  factors  and  their  corresponding  goals  are  provided  below.  The  factors  are 
organized  into  four  groups:  application  development,  asset  development,  management,  and  process 
and  technology  factors.  Supplemental  information  is  also  provided  with  each  factor.  This  information 
is  intended  to  help  you  understand  the  factors  and  goals,  as  well  as  give  you  ideas  on  how  to  satisfy 
the  goals.  This  information  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 


B.2.1  Appucation  Development  Factors 


Asset  Awareness 
and  Accessibility 


Goals 


Supplemental 

Information 


An  organization’s  targeted  reuse  opportunities  can  be  achieved  and  assets 
reused  only  when  the  application  developers  are  aware  of  the  assets’  existence, 
can  find  the  assets  that  meet  their  needs,  and  can  get  access  to  the  assets  so 
they  can  understand,  evaluate,  and  reuse  the  assets. 

AA-1.  Developers  are  aware  of,  can  find,  and  have  access  to  any  relevant 
reusable  assets  and  Vernal  soiurces  of  assets. 

AA-2.  Developers  are  aware  of  and  reuse  assets  that  are  specifically  acquired 
or  developed  for  their  application. 

Reuse  libraries  are  usually  the  first  things  that  come  to  mind  when  you 
consider  these  goals.  Reuse  libraries  do  provide  mechanisms  to  help  you  find 
and  gain  access  to  available  assets.  Reuse  libraries  are  most  useful  when  you 
have  a  large  number  of  assets  to  manage  and  the  assets  are  not  targeted  to 
specific  applications;  i.e.,  they  are  provided  for  general  use. 

Alternative  mechanisms  to  reuse  libraries  include  catalogs,  file  directories, 
databases,  configxiration  management  systems,  application  generators,  and 
reuse  advocates.  When  assessing  these  goals,  you  are  not  making  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  you  are  using  the  most  sophisticated  mechanism.  Rather,  you 
should  judge  whether  your  mechanisms  sufficiently  support  the  awareness  and 
accessibility  of  the  assets. 

The  assets  and  sources  of  assets  that  you  should  view  as  relevant  are  those 
assets  that  may  be  reused  to  fill  your  development  needs.  This  not  onfy  includes 
assets  developed  by  your  organization  but  may  also  include  assets  developed 
by  other  organizations,  assets  firom  previousfy  developed  ^sterns,  external 
libraries,  and  commercial  products  approved  by  your  organization. 
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When  organizations  invest  in  the  development  of  reusable  assets  with  the 
intent  that  the  assets  be  used  in  specific  applications  or  class  of  applications, 
the  application  developers  who  are  developing  those  targeted  applications 


Asset  Idmt^ication 


Goals 


Siqjplemental 

Information 


need  to  be  aware  of  these  assets.  The  af^licatkm  developers  also  have  an 
obligation  to  make  a  best  effort  to  use  these  assets  so  the  investment  can  be 
recovered.  The  application  developers  should  worit  with  the  asset  devekqpeis 
to  ensure  that  the  assets  meet  their  needs,  ratl^r  than  arbitrarily  reject  the 
assets. 


A  necessary  activity  in  any  reuse  process  supporting  application  develc^ment 
is  the  identification  or  candidate  reusable  assets.  Ihe  keys  to  achieving  a 
higher  reuse  capability  are  Vhen”  and  "what”  assets  are  identified.  Potential^ 
reusable  assets  should  be  identified  throughout  the  product  life  cycle. 
Preferably,  assets  are  identified  that  result  in  the  reuse  of  the  corresponding 
later  life-t^cle  assets.  Optimally,  the  highest  payoff  assets  are  identified  and 
reused. 


AI-1.  Developers  identify  potential  reusable  assets  in  each  major  activity  in 
the  development  life  t^cle  that  might  satisfy  their  development  needs. 

AI-2.  Developers  identify  potential  reusable  assets  before  establishing 
constraints  that  fimit  reuse  opportunities. 

AI-3.  Developers  identify  and  reuse  early  life-cycle  assets  that  result  in  the 
reuse  of  corresponding  later  life-t^cle  assets. 

AI4.  Developers  identify  and  reuse  designated  high-payoff  reusable  assets. 

Reuse  opportunities  exist  throughout  a  product’s  life  (^cle.  For  instance, 
during  a  requirements  analysis,  you  may  be  able  to  reuse  funcfitmal 
specifications;  during  design,  you  may  be  able  to  reuse  a  component 
specification;  and  during  implementation,  you  may  be  able  to  reuse  code. 
Thus,  your  process  should  encourage  developers  to  look  for  reuse 
opportunities  throughout  the  process.  Ibchniques  for  ensuring  developers 
address  reuse  include  walkthroughs,  inspections,  and  reviews. 

As  a  development  proceeds  and  you  begin  to  converge  on  a  concrete  solution, 
you  begin  to  lose  flexibilify  in  posing  alternate  solutions,  limiting  your  reuse 
opportunities.  By  looking  for  yoiur  reuse  opportunities  early  in  the  process,  you 
have  the  ability  to  pose  solutions  based  on  your  reusable  assets.  However,  if 
you  wait  too  long,  say  until  after  a  design  has  been  agreed  to,  your  reusable 
assets  may  not  work  with  the  agreed  design.  A  good  practice  is  to  look  for  your 
opportunities  one  phase  early.  For  instance,  you  should  consider  your 
opportunities  for  reusing  designs  while  you  are  working  on  the  requirements. 

Ultimately,  your  greatest  leverage  comes  when  you  not  onfy  reuse  an  early 
life-cycle  asset,  such  as  a  function,  but  also  any  derived  assets,  e.g.,  the 
corresponding  design,  code,  and  test  cases.  In  the  case  of  application 
generators,  the  identification  of  the  derived  assets  may  be  done  automatically. 

Not  all  reuse  opportunities  are  created  equal;  some  will  have  a  higher  payback 
than  others,  and  some  may  have  no  payback  at  all  (e.g.,  it  may  cost  more  to 
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adapt  an  asset  than  to  build  a  new  one).  As  an  application  developer,  you 
should  consider  the  costs  and  benefits  of  reusing  an  asset  so  you  can  reuse 
those  assets  that  will  have  a  high  payoff.  Asset  developers  should  make  the 
application  developers  aware  of  those  assets  that  are  expected  to  have  a  high 
payoff  (e.g.,  assets  that  require  scarce  specialty  knowledge). 

Ass^  Evaluation  Ibo  often,  organizations  commit  to  reusing  assets  before  the  assets  are 

and  Hrfficatum  evaluated,  only  to  find  later  that  the  assets  cannot  be  reused.  This  increases 

the  cost  of  reuse  (wasted  effort)  and  reduces  efficiency.  Minimally,  candidate 
reusable  assets  should  be  evaluated  to  determine  whether  the  assets  meet  the 
specified  needs  before  committing  to  reuse  the  assets.  In  addition,  assets  that 
meet  a  developer’s  need  may  not  live  up  to  the  specification;  thus,  the  quality 
of  an  asset  should  also  be  verified  before  its  selection. 

Goals  AE-1.  Developers  understand  and  evaluate  reusable  assets  against  their 

needs  before  committing  to  reuse  an  asset. 

AE-2.  Developers  verify  asset  quality  before  selection. 

Siq>plemental  To  avoid  surprises,  you  should  evaluate  any  potential  reusable  assets.  First, 

Information  you  should  check  to  see  if  the  asset  is  a  close  fit  for  your  need;  be  careful  with 

assets  that  go  well  beyond  your  need  and  with  assets  that  require  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  see  how  it  meets  your  need.  Preferably,  you  should  inspect 
the  assets  before  you  make  your  decision.  However,  this  may  not  always  be 
possible  (e.g.,  you  may  have  to  pay  for  the  asset  before  you  can  use  it).  In  these 
cases,  you  may  have  to  rely  on  the  asset  description  or  specification. 

You  should  also  verify  the  quality  of  an  asset  to  ensure  that  it  meets  your 
quality  requirements.  This  may  require  that  you  test  the  asset  (e.g.,  in  the  case 
of  code).  If  that  is  not  feasible  before  selection,  then  you  should  at  least  verify 
the  qualify  before  integration  with  your  application.  As  you  gain  confidence 
in  the  qualify  of  the  supply  of  reusable  assets,  your  need  to  test  the  assets  may 
diminish.  Some  orgam'zations  certify  their  reusable  assets  to  indicate  their 
degree  of  confidence  in  an  asset. 

In  the  case  of  application  generators,  the  generator  may  automatically  select 
the  assets  that  meet  your  specification  whose  qualify  has  been  verified  in 
advance.  However,  you  may  still  need  to  verify  the  qualify  of  the  generated 
software  in  your  context. 

A  key  contributor  to  the  cost  of  reusing  assets  is  the  integration  of  those  assets 
into  the  application.  In  addition  to  the  adaptability  of  the  asset  (see  the  “asset 
reusability”  factor),  these  costs  are  affected  by  the  integrabilify  of  the 
application  in  which  the  asset  is  to  be  reused.  For  example,  the  use  of 
unstructured,  ad  hoc  techniques  results  in  less  integrable  applications  versus 
the  use  of  methods  that  apply  the  principles  of  information  hiding  and 
separation  of  concerns. 

Goal  AN-1.  Ihchnologies  applied  in  developing  applications  (i.e.,  processes, 

methods,  and  tools)  facilitate  the  integration  of  reusable  assets. 


Ajf^lkation 

IntegrabiUty 
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Developing  applications  that  facilitate  the  integratiim  of  reusable  assets  does 
not  require  that  you  use  any  specific  technology.  For  instance,  it  is  not  required 
that  you  use  object-oriented  techniques  or  high-level  languages  to  have  a 
successful  reuse  practice.  Rather,  consistent  use  of  software  engineering 
principles,  such  as  information  hiding,  abstraction,  separation  of  omcems, 
etc.,  are  what  is  needed  to  facilitate  integration.  Object-oriented  techniques, 
for  example,  embody  some  of  these  principles,  thus  fiunlitating  their  use,  but 
not  guaranteeing  their  use. 

Whether  you  use  like  processes  and  methods  when  developing  applications 
and  reusable  assets  will  greatly  affect  ease  of  integration.  For  instance,  if  you 
use  an  object-oriented  technique  to  develop  your  reusable  assets  and  you  use 
structured  techniques  for  developing  appfications,  you  can  expect  to  have 
some  difficulty  with  integration. 

lb  facilitate  integration  does  not  require  you  to  throw  out  your  existing 
techniques  in  favor  of  new  ones.  Rather,  you  can  improve  integration 
improving  on  the  way  you  use  your  existing  techniques. 

Other  concepts  or  techniques  that  can  facilitate  integration  include  standard 
interface  specifications,  layered  architectures,  program  families, 
parameterization,  macros,  utilities,  and  templates. 

B.2.2  Asset  Development  Factors 

Needs  If  an  asset  is  to  be  reused,  then  it  must  satisfy  a  need,  lb  ensure  reuse,  these 

Ident^kation  needs  must  be  identified.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  needs:  customer  and 

developer.  There  is  also  a  temporal  factor  to  consider;  i.e.,  there  are  current 
needs  and  future  needs.  Identification  of  all  of  these  needs  is  necessary  to 
identify  the  best  reuse  opportunities. 

Goals  NI-1.  Current  developer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 

NI-2.  Anticipated  developer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 

NI-3.  Current  customer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 

NI-4.  Anticipated  customer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 

NI-5.  Identified  needs  are  used  as  a  basis  for  acquiring  or  developing  reus¬ 
able  assets  to  meet  the  specified  needs. 

In  assessing  these  goals,  you  are  trying  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  you 
understand  your  full  set  of  developer  and  customer  needs  and  to  use  this 
understanding  to  identify  high-payoff  reuse  opportunities.  For  example,  if  you 
focus  on  your  current  project  needs  (i.e.,  projects  that  are  in  progress  or 
planned),  you  can  look  for  commonality  across  these  needs  and  provide 
reusable  assets  to  meet  these  common  needs.  This  greatly  increases  the 
likelihood  that  the  reusable  assets  will  be  used  on  the  current  projects. 


Siqiplemental 

Information 


Siq^emental 

Information 
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However,  if  you  do  not  consider  what  might  be  needed  in  future  projects  (i.e., 
unplanned),  then  there  is  a  risk  that  the  reusable  assets  may  not  be  mised  in 
the  future  projects.  In  this  case,  you  may  not  recover  your  investment  in  the 
reusable  asset  unless  you  were  able  to  recover  it  tm  your  current  projects. 

'B)  illustrate  the  distinction  between  developer  versus  custenner  needs  and 
current  versus  anticipated  needs,  assume  your  compai^  develops  word 
processing,  spreadsheet,  and  database  products.  Bcamples  of  current 
customer  needs  include:  the  ability  to  write  letters,  reports,  and  envdt^)es;  the 
ability  to  manage  mailing  lists;  the  ability  to  track  accounts  payable  and 
accounts  receivable;  etc.  Examples  of  current  developer  needs  include  the 
ability  to  manipulate  text  and  graphics,  manage  files,  perform  mathematical 
operations,  etc.  The  customer  needs  systems  to  aid  in  performing  its  mission, 
whereas  the  developer  needs  resources  to  produce  the  systems  that  will  meet 
the  customer’s  needs. 

Examples  of  anticipated  customer  needs  might  include  the  ability  for  multiple 
users  to  simultaneously  work  on  a  document  from  different  geographic 
locations  or  the  ability  to  store  photographs,  video,  and  music.  Anticipated 
developer  needs  may  then  include  the  ability  to  manage  multiple  workspaces 
or  the  ability  to  read  or  write  analog  signals.  Note  that  what  makes  these 
“anticipated”  developer  needs  is  that  they  are  not  in  your  current  plan. 
However,  your  competitor  may  already  be  implementing  these  featiures;  this 
is  one  way  you  can  anticipate  your  needs. 

Sources  or  techniques  for  identifying  needs  include  marketing  reports,  trade 
journals  and  conferences,  customer  and  developer  stuv^,  strategic  plans, 
and  domain  analysis. 

One  step  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  using  reusable  assets  is  to  reduce  the 
effort  required  by  the  application  developer  in  analyzing  the  internal  behavior 
of  the  asset.  This  requires  the  relationship  of  an  asset  to  its  external 
environment  to  be  defined  (its  interface).  Then,  by  defining  the  relationships 
between  assets  in  the  same  major  activity  of  development  (e.g.,  requirements 
analysis,  design,  etc.),  larger  scale  reuse  of  architectures  is  possible  (e.g., 
requirements  architectures,  design  architectures,  etc.). 

Goals  AD-1.  The  relationships  of  an  asset  to  its  external  environment  are  defined. 

AD-2.  The  relationships  between  assets  within  the  same  major  activity  (e.g., 
requirements  analysis,  design,  etc.)  of  the  development  life  cycle  of  a 
product  are  defined. 

Siqtplemental  An  asset’s  interface  defines  its  relationships  with  its  external  environment 

Information  (such  as  other  software  assets  and  hardware).  This  interface  not  only  includes 

the  data  passed  to  or  from  the  asset  but  also  includes  the  function  performed 
by  the  asset,  its  performance  characteristics,  limitations,  and  assumptions 
about  its  environment.  Explicitly  defining  this  information  greatly  improves 
the  ability  of  the  potential  reuser  to  identify,  imderstand,  evaluate,  and  use  the 
reusable  asset 


Asset  Interface  and 

Ardtttecture 

Definition 
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An  architecture  defines  the  relationships  among  a  set  of  ass^;  this  can 
include  data  flow,  seqi^King,  prioritization,  timing,  etc.  Architectures  exist 
at  all  levels  of  development  a  requirements  architecture  can  capture 
relationships  between  fimcdons  (e.g.,  data  flow  and  control  flowX  a  design 
architecture  can  capture  relationships  between  design  elemmts  (e.g.,  intertask 
communicationX  and  an  implementation  architecture  can  capture 
relationships  between  packages  (e.g.,  procedure  calls).  By  explicitly  defining 
these  relationship,  you  provide  the  potential  reuser  with  not  (mty  the  ability 
to  reuse  a  single  asset  but  possibly  a  whole  collection  of  integrated  assets. 

Ibchniques  that  can  assist  you  in  defining  interfaces  and  architectures  include 
asset  and  architecture  documentation,  reuse  libraries,  databases,  and 
modeling. 

A  reuse  opportunity  is  an  occasion  where  a  solution  (asset,  architecture  of 
assets)  satisfies  a  need.  The  definition  and  use  of  these  relationships  has  the 
potential  to  reduce  costs  substantially.  These  relationships  define  the 
transformation  from  a  need  (e.g.,  requirement)  to  a  solution  (e.g.,  design)  and 
enable  the  acquisition  or  development  of  broad-spectrum  assets  where  reuse 
of  early  life-cycle  assets  results  in  the  reuse  of  the  corresponding  later  life-cycle 
assets  while  reducing  the  need  for  in-depth  analysis  of  the  later  life-qrcle 
assets. 

NS-1.  Transformation  relationships  between  needs  and  their  corresponding 
solutions  are  defined  (e.g.,  from  requirements  to  design,  from  design 
to  code,  etc.). 

NS-2.  Identified  transformation  relationships  between  needs  and  solutions 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  acquiring  or  developing  broad-spectrum  assets. 

The  Asset  Interface  and  Architecture  Definition  factor  addressed 
relationships  between  assets  within  a  given  activity  of  your  process  (e.g., 
relationships  within  requirements,  within  design,  etc.).  This  factor  addresses 
the  relationships  between  assets  across  the  activities  of  your  process.  For 
example,  for  a  set  of  requirements,  there  may  be  a  corresponding  set  of  test 
cases  for  verifying  the  implementation  of  those  requirements.  By  identifying 
the  mapping  between  the  requirements  and  the  test  cases,  you  provide  the 
potential  reuser  with  the  abilify  of  reusing  the  test  cases  as  well  as  the 
requirements. 

The  collection  of  related,  cross-process  assets  is  referred  to  as  a 
broad-spectrum  asset  An  extreme  example  of  a  broad-spectrum  asset  is  a 
complete  product  If  you  can  use  an  existing  product  to  satisfy  a  customer’s 
need  that  otherwise  would  have  required  new  development  then  the  customer 
saves  the  expense  of  development  and  you  gain  additional  revenue  on  work 
already  completed. 

Tb  develop  and  reuse  assets  for  multiple  contexts  requires  that  conunonaUties 
and  variabilities  between  needs  and  between  assets  over  multiple  contexts  be 
defined. 
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Goals  CV-1.  Comnxmality  and  variability  relati(Hiships  betwera  needs  are  defined 

and  used  to  acquire  or  develqp  assets  to  niMt  multiple  needs. 

CV-2.  Conunonality  and  variability  relationships  between  sdutums  (assets, 
architectures  of  assets)  are  defined  and  used  to  acquire  or  devdop 
adaptable  soluticms  for  meeting  multiple  needs. 

Commonalities  (or  similarities)  between  needs  and  between  solutions  is  iriiat 
makes  reuse  passible.  The  greater  the  degree  of  commonality  between  needs, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  a  common  solution  can  be  developed  to  me^  those 
needs.  Recognizing  these  commonalities  as  well  as  the  variabilities  (i.e.,  how 
they  differ)  is  essential  to  identifying  and  exploiting  your  reuse  oppmtunities. 

Recognizing  the  commonalities  between  needs  can  help  you  in  several  ways. 
First,  if  you  can  define  the  commonalities  between  a  new  n^  and  a  prior  n^ 
with  an  existing  solution,  then  you  can  identify  the  existing  sdutiixi  as  a 
candidate  for  reuse.  Further,  if  you  can  define  the  variabilities  between  the  two 
needs,  then  you  can  more  readily  determine  how  to  adapt  the  existing  solution 
to  your  current  need. 

Second,  if  you  can  define  the  commonalities  between  multiple  unmet  needs, 
then  you  can  develop  a  common  solution.  Further,  by  defining  the  variabilities 
between  the  needs,  you  can  develop  a  conunon  solution  that  is  adaptable  to 
the  specified  variabilities. 

Lastly,  by  determining  the  extent  of  commonalities  and  variabilities  between 
needs,  you  can  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  there  is  sufficient  reuse 
potential  to  justify  development  of  a  reusable  asset. 

Defining  the  commonalities  and  variabilities  between  solutions  (existing  and 
proposed)  can  guide  you  in  developing  common,  adaptable  solutions,  thus 
reducing  your  need  to  support  multiple  solutions.  For  example,  if  you  find  that 
your  applications  are  using  five  different  storage  managers  and  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  commonality  with  some  minor  variabilities,  you  could  possibfy 
replace  the  five  storage  managers  with  a  single  common  storage  manager  that 
is  parameterized  to  satisfy  the  variabilities. 

Defining  and  managing  commonalities  and  variabilities  is  a  kty  activity  in 
most  domain  analysis  or  engineering  approaches. 

Asset  Valm  An  organization  is  limited  in  the  amount  it  can  invest  in  reuse;  thus,  it  may 

Detemiinatum  not  be  feasible  to  esqploit  all  potential  reuse  opportunities,  lb  improve  its  reuse 

efficiency  requires  the  organization  to  focus  its  investment  where  it  will  get  the 
best  payoff.  This  requires  that  the  net  value  (benefits  less  costs)  of  an  asset  be 
determined. 

Goals  AV-1.  The  net  value  of  an  asset  is  estimated  based  on  experience  data  and 

identified  needs. 

AV-2.  The  estimated  net  value  of  an  asset  is  used  as  a  basis  for  focusing  the 
organization's  resources  on  acquiring  or  developing  high-payoff  assets 
for  reuse. 
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This  factor  does  not  impfy  that  you  must  piedscfy  quantUy  the  eoM  and 
benefits  of  rwise.  Rather,  in  assessing  your  process,  you  should  judge  sdiethcr 
there  is  suffidoit  guidance  sui^xwting  make  versus  adiqrt  versus  design  for 
reuse  decisions  and  judge  the  extent  to  which  this  guidance  is  ai^ed  vdien 
making  dedsirms  on  reuse. 

A  simplistic  heuristic  used  by  some  organizatiiws  to  support  decisitns  on 
reuse  in  known  as  "the  rule  of  three.”  That  is,  if  you  can  C3q)ect  at  least  three 
uses  from  an  asset,  then  it  is  worth  the  cost  of  (ksigning  tte  asset  for  reuse. 
Other  organizations  assume  that  it  is  always  better  in  the  long  run  to  design 
assets  for  reuse.  Usualfy  these  organizations  are  devek^ing  the  asset  in 
conjunction  with  a  product  development  and  pass  the  cost  of  designing  the 
asset  for  reuse  directly  onto  the  customer.  Their  ratimiale  is  that  assets 
designed  for  reuse  also  reduce  life-t^cle  maintenance  costs. 

Other  techniques  supporting  make  versus  reuse  dedsions  indude  reuse 
economics  models  and  cost  estimation  models. 

Asset  ReusabUity  The  adaptability  of  an  asset  relates  directly  to  the  costs  of  reusing  (particularly 

integrating)  the  asset  with  applications.  The  costs  can  be  reduced  by  applying 
methods  and  tools  that  fadlitate  the  adaptation  of  reusable  assets  for  use  in 
multiple  contexts. 

Goal  AR'l.  Technologies  applied  in  developing  reusable  assets  fadlitate  their 

integration  into  applications. 

Suf^emenUd  In  general,  reusable  assets  are  intended  to  be  used  in  multiple  contexts  to  save 

J/^ormation  the  costs  of  developing  new  assets.  However,  the  more  it  costs  to  adapt  a 

reusable  asset  to  serve  in  each  of  these  contexts,  the  less  you  save  if  you  develop 
new  assets. 

Questions  to  consider  when  assessing  this  factor  include: 

•  Are  common  processes  and  methods  used  for  developing  reusable 
assets  like  those  used  for  developing  applications? 

•  Do  the  asset  developers  consistently  appty  prindples,  such  as 
information  hiding,  separation  of  concerns,  encapsulation,  and 
abstraction,  when  developing  reusable  assets? 

•  Are  methods  used  to  spedfy  interfaces,  structure,  behavior,  and 
variabilities  of  the  reusable  assets? 

Other  concepts  or  techniques  that  can  fadlitate  reusability  include  standard 
interface  specifications,  metaprogramming,  parameterization,  macros, 
utilities,  and  templates. 

Assa  Quality  The  reuse  of  low-quali^  assets  can  result  in  high  life-<7cle  costs  due  to  defects, 

resulting  in  a  hi^er  utilization  cost  and  lower  effidency.  This  problem  is 
magnified  when  a  low-quality  asset  is  used  in  multiple  contexts.  Tb  improve 
reuse  effidency  requires  that  asset  quality  be  controlled  and  managed. 
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Goob  AQ-L  Reusable  assets  are  under  configuration  contrd. 

AQ-2.  Feedback  reusable  assets  is  coltected  and  used  to  maintain  and 
enhance  the  reusable  assets. 

AQ-3.  Suffident  data  is  provided  for  an  application  developer  to  understand, 
evaluate,  and  appfy  reusable  assets. 

AQ-4.  Reusable  assets  are  verified  against  their  specifications. 

AQ-S.  Reusable-asset  quality  goals  or  standards  are  established  and  tracked. 

Like  any  other  software  you  devek^,  the  quality  of  reusable  assets  is  a  kty 
concern.  Also,  like  any  other  software  you  develop,  the  quality  mechanisms 
you  employ  for  reusable  assets  can  be  the  same  mechanisms  you  use  to  ensure 
the  quality  of  newly  developed  software,  such  as  inspections,  reviews,  testing, 
standards,  quality  assurance  groups,  engineering  change  proposals,  etc. 

The  key  difference  is  the  broader  impact  that  the  quality  of  a  reusable  asset 
has  due  to  multiple  uses.  For  example,  if  you  change  a  software  package  on 
your  current  project,  you  must  make  sure  other  members  of  your  team  vdiose 
software  interfaces  with  your  package  are  aware  of  the  change.  In  the  case  of 
a  reusable  asset,  you  may  also  need  to  make  sure  that  other  users  of  this  asset 
are  aware  of  the  change.  This  is  particularly  important  in  environments  where 
only  the  latest  version  of  a  reusable  asset  is  maintained  and  all  product 
upgrades  are  built  using  the  latest  version  (e.g.,  operating  tystem  service 
libraries). 

Questions  to  consider  when  assessing  this  factor  include: 

•  Are  the  assets  baselined?  Are  changes  controlled? 

•  Is  there  a  mechanism  for  reporting  defects  and  suggested 
enhancements? 

•  Is  essential  information  on  an  asset  provided  (its  function,  limitations, 
relationships  to  other  assets,  history,  level  of  certificatitHi,  cost,  usage, 
etc.)? 

•  Are  the  asset  descriptions  verified  against  the  asset  for  accuracy? 

•  Is  the  quality  of  the  assets  certified? 

•  Are  reusable  asset  standards  established  (e.g.,  design  for  reuse 
standards)  and  is  there  a  mechanism  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
standards? 

B,23  Management  Factors 

Organkadaiat  The  success  of  an  organization’s  reuse  process  starts  with  the  organization’s 

Cammibnent  commitment  (both  management  and  sts^  to  define,  implement,  and  improve 
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its  reuse  process,  ^thout  this  ctMunitment,  the  (urganizatioa  cannot  eaqpect 
to  expldt  its  potential  reuse  opportunities.  Minimally,  managemoit  mi»t 
support  the  organization’s  reuse  efforts,  such  as  providing  resources. 
However,  achieving  a  hi^er  reuse  capability  will  require  a  greater 
commitment  and  more  active  role  by  management. 

OC-1.  Management  commits  to  defining,  implementing,  and  improving  the 
organization’s  approach  to  reuse  and  demonstrate  its  commitnwnt  to 
the  staff. 

OC-2.  Management  conunits  funding,  staffing,  and  other  resources  to  define, 
implement,  and  improve  the  organization’s  approach  to  reuse. 

OC-3.  The  staff  supports  the  organization’s  approach  to  (tefining, 
implementing,  and  improving  the  organization’s  approach  to  reuse. 

OC-4.  Management  structure  its  organization,  policies,  procedure,  and 
standards  to  facilitate  a  standard  reuse  proces  supporting  multiple 
product  development  efforts. 

Management  in  this  context  refers  to  executive  management,  senior 
management,  functional  are  management,  and  line  management,  lb  succeed 
at  reuse  requires  management’s  support,  both  in  words  and  deeds. 
Management  can  show  its  support  by: 

•  Committing  to  investigate  its  reuse  epability  and  taking  action  on  the 
results. 

•  Communicating  its  motivation  and  support  for  improving  the 
organization’s  reuse  practice  to  the  staff  and  soliciting  the  staff’s 
support 

•  Actively  overseeing  the  reuse  improvement  activities  and  reenforcing 
its  commitment  throughout  the  improvement  process. 

•  Committing  the  staff  capable  of  addressing  reuse  issues  and  the  time 
necessary  to  implement  reuse. 

In  addition  to  management’s  support,  the  staff  must  support  the  reuse  effort 
as  well  Ihe  staff  can  show  their  support  by  regularly  attending  scheduled 
reuse  meetings,  participating  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
reuse  strategy  (at  least  prodding  input  and  feedback),  and  executing  the 
strategy  when  selected. 

Achieving  higher  levels  of  reuse  may  necessitate  changes  to  the  organization’s 
structure,  policies,  procedures,  and  standards.  Specific  changes  will  depend 
on  the  given  strategy  but  could  involve  the  creation  of  new  organizations,  the 
consolidation  of  similar  projects,  changing  roles  and  responsibilities,  etc. 
These  types  of  changes  require  a  greater  commitment  from  management  and 
the  staff. 
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Pkmiungand  To  successfully  move  an  organization  toward  achieving  its  targeted  reuse 

Wtc&m  opportunities  with  any  consistency  requires  planning  at  all  levels  of  the 

organization.  Management  should  have  a  strategy  for  achieving  its  reuse 
objectives  at  the  product,  product  line,  and  business  levels.  The  product 
manager  must  ensure  that  targeted  reuse  opportunities  within  his  product  are 
met.  The  product  line  manager  must  ensure  that  similar  sets  of  products  are 
coordinated  to  maximize  the  realization  of  potential  opportunities  over  the  set 
The  business  manager  must  build  the  reuse  capability  of  the  organization  and 
create  new  opportunities  that  leverage  that  capability. 

Goals  PD-1.  Reuse  strategies  are  defined  for  product  development  efforts  in 

support  of  product  objectives,  and  product  development  activities  are 
planned  and  directed  in  accordance  with  the  product  development's 
reuse  strategy. 

PD-2.  Product  line  reuse  strategies  are  developed  to  maximize  the  benefits 
of  reuse  over  sets  of  related  products,  and  the  product  line  activities 
are  planned  and  directed  in  accordance  with  the  strategies. 

PD'3.  Management  develops  a  long-term  strategy  for  improving  the 
organization’s  reuse  capability,  and  the  organization’s  improvement 
efforts  are  planned  and  directed  in  accordance  with  the  improvement 
strategy. 

PD4.  New  business  opportunities  are  created  that  take  advantage  of  the 
organization’s  reuse  capability  and  reusable  assets. 

SiqjplemerUal  The  product  (or  project  or  program)  manager’s  primary  objectives  are  to  meet 

Information  the  customers’  needs  on  time  and  within  budget.  In  doing  so,  the  product 

manager  must  determine  how  best  to  apply  the  organization’s  resources  to 
develop  a  quality  product.  The  product  manager  should  take  reuse  into 
account  when  developing  this  strategy,  i.e.,  how  to  leverage  the  organization’s 
resources  by  exploiting  commonalities  within  the  product  and  with  other 
products. 

In  this  context,  a  product  line  is  a  set  of  similar  products.  A  product  line 
manager  is  an  individual  or  group  responsible  for  coordinating  the  individual 
product  developments.  The  product  line  manager  must  balance  the  needs  of 
the  individual  customer  with  the  business  objectives  of  the  organization. 
Primarily,  the  product  line  manager  must  determine  how  to  apply  the 
organization’s  resources  to  best  meet  all  of  the  customers’  needs.  Again,  reuse 
should  be  a  key  element  of  the  product  line  manager’s  strategy  in  exploiting 
commonalities  across  a  product  line. 

The  product  line  manager’s  responsibilities  could  include  overseeing  tradeoffs 
(i.e.,  determining  what  is  best  for  the  product  line  versus  what  is  best  for  an 
individual  product),  increasing  commonali^  across  the  products  in  the 
product  line,  eliminating  incidental  variabilities,  establishing  policies,  setting 
priorities,  and  establishing  standards. 
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In  this  context,  the  business  manage  refers  to  those  individuals  responsible 
for  the  overall  success  of  the  organizaticm,  keeping  tlw  organization  in 
business.  This  involves  building  the  organization’s  capabilities  to  effective^ 
meet  customer  needs  and  exploiting  the  organizatitui’s  capabilities  to  attract 
new  customers.  Reuse  can  have  a  key  role  in  supporting  the  organization’s 
business  success. 

For  reuse  to  have  a  role  in  an  organization’s  business  planning  requires  that 
reuse  be  addressed  in  the  organization’s  business  strategy.  An  example  of 
strategies  that  a  business  organization  might  take  include  introducing  the 
organization’s  products  into  new  markets  where  there  is  sufficient 
commonality  between  the  needs  addressed  by  the  organization’s  products  and 
the  needs  of  the  new  market  area.  Another  approach  is  to  introduce 
innovations  on  the  organisition’s  products  to  create  a  new  demand.  In  both 
of  these  cases,  the  objective  is  to  create  new  opportunities  where  existing 
products  and  capabilities  can  be  exploited. 

lb  achieve  a  higher  reuse  capability  requires  the  organization  to  invest  in 
reuse.  This  investment  should  be  based  on  a  product  pricing  and  funding 
strategy  that  supports  the  organization’s  reuse  strategy.  These  strategies  need 
to  take  into  account  the  expected  costs  and  anticipated  benefits  of  reuse  over 
the  organization’s  product  lines.  Minimally,  procedures  must  be  established 
to  determine  who  pays  for  the  development  of  reusable  assets,  who  pays  for 
the  use  of  reusable  assets,  and  how  these  costs  are  determined. 

CF-1.  Reuse  cost  accounting  procedures  are  defined  and  enacted. 

CP*2.  Management  establishes  a  long-term  plan  for  funding  reuse  activities 
and  improvement  efforts. 

CP-3.  Product  pricing  and  funding  strategies  take  into  account  expected 
costs  and  anticipated  benefits  of  reuse  over  the  product  or  product 
line. 

Reuse  requires  an  investment  to  make  reuse  happen.  It  requires  an  investment 
in  improving  the  capabilities  of  your  organization,  in  establishing  an 
infrastructure  for  reuse,  in  the  creation  of  reusable  assets,  and  in  the  use  of 
reusable  assets,  lb  ensiure  a  fair  return  on  your  investment,  you  need  to  manage 
the  costs  of  reuse,  and  you  cannot  do  this  unless  you  know  the  costs.  The  types 
of  costs  you  should  consider  collecting  include  the  cost  to  develop  and 
maintain  assets  for  reuse,  the  costs  to  adapt  reusable  assets,  the  cost  to  manage 
the  reuse  program,  and  support  costs  (e.g.,  traim'ng,  tools). 

The  nature  of  reuse  is  such  that  an  investment  is  required  up  front  and  the 
return  on  investment  does  not  come  until  later,  sometimes  much  later. 
Occasionally,  you  will  encounter  the  attitude  that  “reuse  is  supposed  to  save 
us  money,  so  we  can  cut  your  budget”  T)  avoid  this  situation,  your 
management  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  costs  of  reuse  and  they  need  to  plan  the 
investment  That  is,  they  need  to  estimate  the  expected  costs,  identify  the 
source  of  funds,  and  include  the  funding  in  their  budget  planning. 
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In  addition  to  understanding  the  costs  of  reuse,  management  must  also 
understand  the  expected  benefits  and  take  them  into  account  when 
determining  how  to  recoup  their  investment.  Some  possibilities  include 
directly  charging  the  customer  for  the  initial  asset  development,  distributing 
the  cost  across  customers  by  amortizing  the  costs  of  reuse  over  the  ecpected 
number  of  products  to  be  developed  with  reuse,  charging  a  fee  for  use,  using 
internal  funds  recovered  via  additional  sales  revenue,  etc. 

Failure  to  comply  with  relevant  legal  or  contractual  constraints  could  have 
significant  financial  consequences,  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  reuse  and 
reducing  the  organization’s  reuse  efficiency.  Minimally,  an  organization  must 
be  aware  of  any  relevant  legal  or  contractual  constraints  and  comply  with  them. 
In  addition,  an  organization  should  remove  or  reduce  these  constraints  (e.g., 
through  negotiation)  where  feasible,  thereby  increasing  its  potential  reuse 
opportunities. 

LC-1.  Reuse  legal  or  contractual  constraints  are  identified  and  enforced. 

LC-2.  Legal  and  contractual  constraints  on  reuse  are  removed  or  reduced  to 
increase  the  potential  for  reuse  when  feasible. 

Legal  and  a  itractual  obligations  can  limit  your  reuse  opportunities.  They  can 
affect  your  ability  to  reuse  assets  and  other  organizations’  ability  to  use  your 
assets.  For  example,  in  a  DoD  contract,  the  government  usually  will  have 
unlimited  rights  to  the  software  developed  by  the  contractor.  This  means  that 
the  contractor  cannot  charge  the  government  again  if  that  software  is  reused 
and  the  government  could  provide  the  software  to  other  contractors. 
Consequently,  this  could  limit  the  contractor’s  ability  to  recoup  its  investment 
in  reuse. 

Government  contracts  are  not  the  only  source  of  potential  constraints.  Legal 
and  contractual  constraints  can  also  arise  from  joint  ventures,  use  of 
off-the-shelf  products,  subcontracting,  etc. 

lb  avoid  violations,  your  organization  needs  to  be  aware  of  any  legal  or 
contractual  constraints  that  may  affect  your  reuse  strategy  and  have 
mechanisms  in  place  to  ensure  compliance  with  any  constraints. 

Your  organization  can  also  take  actions  to  remove  constraints  and  thereby 
increase  your  reuse  opportunities.  For  instance,  in  the  example  described 
above,  a  contractor  can  develop  a  reusable  asset  with  its  own  &nds  and  not 
in  conjunction  with  any  government  contract.  In  this  case,  the  government 
would  only  have  restricted  nghts  to  the  asset  and  the  contractor  could  then 
reuse  the  asset  again  and  charge  the  government. 

For  an  organization  to  fully  exploit  its  reuse  opportunities  requires  that 
application  developers  have  the  reusable  assets  to  satisfy  their  needs  when  th^ 
need  them  and  that  asset  developers  understand  the  application  developers’ 
needs  and  environment.  Meeting  both  of  these  conditions  requires 
coordination  between  the  asset  and  application  developers. 
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IC-1.  Application  and  asset  devetopmoit  activities  are  coordinated  between 
and  among  application  and  asset  development  grmips  to  ictentify, 
track,  and  resolve  intergroup  issues. 

Siqjplemental  Your  organization  may  or  may  not  have  a  separate  group  to  develop  reusable 

Information  assets.  A  common  reuse  practice  is  for  application  developers  to  contribute 

assets  for  reuse  from  their  cmrent  development  efforts.  In  this  case,  the 
individual  engineer  is  both  an  application  and  asset  developer;  thus, 
coordination  becomes  moot.  However,  when  the  output  of  one  application 
developer  is  expected  to  become  the  input  for  other  application  developers, 
the  need  for  coordination  grows.  If  your  organization  has  a  separate  group  for 
asset  develqiment,  then  coordination  is  essential  if  the  group  is  to  function 
effectively. 

The  objective  of  the  coordination  is  to  identify,  track,  and  resolve  intergroup 
issues.  For  example,  schedule  is  tisually  a  critical  issue,  particularly  when  the 
application  developers  are  relying  on  the  asset  developers  for  an  asset  that  is 
stili  in  development. 

Technical  interchange  meetings,  joint  reviews,  joint  working  groups,  integrated 
product  teams,  and  written  agreements  are  a  few  mechanisms  you  can  use  to 
facilitate  intergroup  coordination. 

B.2.4  Process  and  Technology  Factors 

Process  Definition  The  lack  of  a  defined  process  results  in  unpredictable  performance  and  wide 

and  Integration  variations  in  reuse  proficiency  and  efficiency;  a  defined  process  provides 

consistency.  Minimally,  the  process  can  be  defined  for  a  product  in  the  product 
plan.  Preferably,  a  standard  process  is  defined  for  a  product  line  to  increase 
the  commonalities  between  the  process  artifacts  and  thus  increase  the 
potential  for  reuse.  Optimally,  the  process  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
support  the  organization  in  creating  or  exploiting  new  opportunities. 

Goals  PI-1.  Reuse  activities  and  resources  are  identified  in  the  product  software 

development  plan. 

PI-2.  Standard  reuse  processes  are  defined  and  integrated  with  the 
organization’s  standard  software  development  process. 

PI-3.  Standard  reuse  processes  provide  sufficient  flexibilify  for  tailoring  the 
standard  processes  to  the  unique  needs  of  the  product  development 
efforts. 

PI-4.  The  standard  reuse  processes  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  adapt  to  new 
product  environments  (markets). 

Supplemental  A  product  development  plan  represents  the  definition  of  the  process  for 

Information  developing  or  maintaining  a  product.  It  identifies  what  tasks  will  be 

performed,  who  will  perform  the  tasks,  when  the  tasks  will  be  performed,  and 
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the  artifacts  to  be  produced.  For  reuse  to  be  a  part  of  your  process,  it  needs 
to  be  included  in  your  plan.  If  reuse  is  not  in  your  plan,  then  you  have  no 
assurance  that  your  reuse  opportunities  will  be  addressed. 

A  standard  process  for  an  organization  helps  ensure  that  each  project 
conducts  its  activities  in  a  consistent  manner.  It  is  also  the  basis  or  starting 
point  for  defining  the  individual  product  development  plans.  Thus,  integrating 
reuse  into  your  standard  development  process  will  help  ensure  that  each 
project  will  address  reuse  and  do  it  in  a  consistent  manner.  This  has  an  added 
benefit  with  respect  to  reuse  in  that  a  standard  process  increases  the 
commonality  between  the  projects,  ^th  a  standard  process,  they  will  be 
producing  the  same  types  of  artifacts  (e.g.,  requirements  specifications,  design 
specifications,  etc.)  in  a  similar  form.  Increasing  commonality  increases  the 
potential  for  reuse. 

Unless  you  want  your  standard  process  to  be  “dead  on  arrival,”  you  need  to 
provide  the  individual  projects  with  some  flexibility  in  applying  the  standard. 
The  product  manager  needs  to  determine  how  best  to  apply  the  standard  in 
meeting  the  customer’s  needs;  this  may  require  deviations  from  the  standard. 
For  example,  you  may  have  a  customer  that  requires  the  product  to  be 
developed  using  an  architecture  supplied  by  the  customer  (e.g.,  the  Army 
Command  and  Control  System  Conunon  Application  Software).  If  your 
standard  process  is  built  around  your  own  common  architecture,  then  the 
project  manager  will  likely  need  to  deviate  from  the  standard  in  this  case. 

Tb  ensure  that  any  tailoring  of  the  standard  is  done  in  an  appropriate  manner; 
i.e.,  the  project’s  needs  for  flexibility  are  weighed  against  the  organization’s 
needs  for  a  common  process,  you  can  provide  guidelines  on  how  to  tailor  the 
process  and  establish  a  mechanism  for  approving  a  project’s  tailoring  of  the 
process. 

To  support  your  organization  when  »q>anding  into  new  markets  or  creating 
technology  innovations  may  require  even  greater  flexibility  in  applying  a 
standard  process.  You  do  not  want  the  standard  process  or  "euse  to 
unnecessarily  limit  creativity  and  innovation.  There  are  times  when  you  may 
want  to  take  nonstandard  approaches  or  disregard  your  reusable  assets  to 
advance  technology.  It  takes  a  mature  organization  to  recognize  when  this  is 
necessary  and  to  practice  this  without  corrupting  what  you  are  trying  to 
accomplish  with  the  standard  process. 

The  collection,  analysis,  and  use  of  data  are  critical  to  reuse  on  several  fronts. 
It  is  critical  to  tracking  progress  toward  reuse  objectives.  It  is  critical  to 
accurate  estimation  of  reuse  costs  and  benefits.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
continuous  process  improvement.  It  provides  input  to  the  identification  of 
high-payoff  assets,  and  it  provides  the  basis  for  determining  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  reuse  technologies. 
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MS-1.  The  impact  of  reuse  on  cost,  schedule,  and  product  is  estiniated  during 
development  planning;  thra  actual  impacts  are  reccurded  as  the 
development  proceeds. 

MS-Z  Reuse  experiences  from  past  and  current  projects  are  collected  and 
made  available. 

MS-3.  The  effectiveness  and  efficient  of  reuse  techndogies  are  measured 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  most  suitable  technologies  for 
given  situations. 

Understanding  the  impact  of  reuse  on  cost,  schedule,  and  product  (e.g., 
functionaliQr,  performance,  and  quality)  is  necessary  to  develop  a  valid  plan. 
You  can  gain  this  understanding  by  estimating  the  impacts  based  (xi  the 
information  at  hand.  Then  (x>mpare  your  estimates  to  the  actual  impacts  as 
yoiur  project  proceeds.  Based  on  this  comparison,  you  can  then  adjust  your 
plans  accordingly  and  use  the  experience  to  improve  future  estimates,  thereby 
continually  improving  the  predictability  of  your  process. 

Measurement  is  also  a  basis  for  learning  and  continual  process  improvement. 
This  should  include  not  only  quantitative  data,  such  as  cost  and  schedule,  but 
also  qualitative  data,  such  as  lessons  learned.  This  data  needs  to  be  collected 
and  made  available  to  others  so  they  can  learn  from  past  experiences. 

Measurement  can  also  help  you  make  decisions  on  what  technologies  to  use, 
when  to  use  them,  and  how  to  improve  them.  You  do  not  want  to  use  the  most 
expensive  technology  when  a  less  expensive  technology  can  do  the  job.  For 
example,  one  way  to  explicitly  implement  variabilities  in  a  software  product 
is  to  duplicate  the  product  for  each  variability  (e.g.,  Booch  parts).  Another  way 
is  to  develop  a  single  abstract  component  that  embodies  the  variabilities  and 
allows  the  concrete  component  to  be  extracted  via  instantiation  (i.e., 
metaprogramming).  It  may  be  inefficient  to  duplicate  a  component  many 
times  when  there  are  many  variabilities.  Likewise,  it  may  be  inefficient  to 
develop  an  abstract  component  when  there  are  very  few  variabilities. 
Understanding  the  costs  and  effectiveness  of  these  technologies  can  help  you 
choose  the  right  technology  for  the  right  situation. 

A  defined  process  will  provide  consistenQr  to  an  organization’s  reuse 
performance,  but  the  actu^  level  of  performance  may  still  be  unsatisfactory, 
lb  increase  the  level  of  performance  requires  a  program  of  continuous  process 
improvement  through  measurement  and  refinement. 

CI-1.  Performance  of  the  standard  reuse  processes  is  measured  and 
analyzed  to  increase  understanding  and  identify  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

CI-2.  Plans  are  established  to  systematically  address  weaknesses  identified 
in  the  standard  reuse  processes. 
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Improving  your  process  begins  with  understanding  the  current  state  of  your 
process,  knowing  your  strengths,  and  identifying  your  improvement 
opportunities.  The  RCM  and  assessment  approach  are  mechanisms  to 
support  you  in  gaining  this  understanding.  However,  that  does  not  mean  that 
you  must  use  this  model  and  assessment  to  satisfy  these  goals. 

Measurement  also  supports  continuous  process  improvement.  For  example, 
suppose  that,  on  the  average,  50%  of  your  reuse  library  is  applicable  to  each 
product  and  that,  on  the  average,  you  are  using  only  25%;  this  implies  that  you 
are  50%  efficient  (25/50  -  0 J).  This  result  could  indicate  a  problem  with  your 
reuse  library  or  your  process;  additional  investigation  would  be  required  to 
determine  the  actual  cause. 

You  may  also  assess  your  reuse  capability  in  the  context  of  a  broader  program, 
such  as  TQM  and  the  SEI  Software  Process  Assessments. 

When  you  do  assess  your  reuse  capability  and  identify  needed  improvements, 
you  must  then  take  action  on  those  improvements.  Failing  to  do  so  runs  the 
risk  that  the  organization  will  become  disenchanted  and  be  unwilling  to 
support  future  improvement  activities. 

Achieving  a  higher  reuse  capability  will  likely  involve  the  application  of 
advanced  reuse  processes,  methods,  and  tools.  It  will  also  likely  constitute  a 
significant  change  in  the  way  an  organization  does  its  business.  For  these  reuse 
technologies  and  changes  to  succeed,  the  organization  must  ensure  that 
management  and  staff  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  effectively 
apply  its  reuse  technologies. 

TR-1.  The  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  effectively  apply  an 
organization’s  reuse  technologies  are  determined,  gaps  in  the  staff’s 
knowledge  and  skills  are  identified,  and  a  plan  is  developed  and 
enacted  to  fill  the  gaps. 

TR-2.  The  effectiveness  of  training  to  fill  the  gaps  in  necessary  reuse 
technology  knowledge  and  skills  is  measured  and  analyzed  to  identify 
weaknesses. 

TR-3.  Plans  are  established  to  systematically  address  the  weaknesses 
identified  in  reuse  technology  training. 

The  key  concern  with  this  factor  is  that  your  organization  has  the  knowledge 
and  skills  to  carry  out  the  reuse  strategy  you  have  chosen.  This  includes  both 
process  and  product  knowledge.  Although  this  factor  is  named  “training,” 
there  are  many  ways  your  organization  might  use  to  fill  any  gaps,  such  as 
classroom  training,  on-the-job  training,  videos,  manuals,  mentors, 
consultants,  subcontracting,  new  hires,  etc. 

lb  ensure  that  your  organization  has  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills 
requires  not  only  that  you  provide  training  but  that  you  provide  the  training 
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that  is  needed  it  is  needed.  Avoid  the  tnq;><tf  providing  the  tnining  you 

knowhow  to  give  rather  than  the  training  you  know  is  needed.  An  eCEective  tune 
to  provide  training  is  just  before  it  is  needed,  known  as  just-in-time  training. 

In  addition  to  providing  training,  you  need  to  know  whether  the  training  is 
effective  in  meeting  the  organization’s  needs.  A  course  evaluation 
questionnaire  is  an  example  of  a  mechanism  for  measuring  this  effectiveness. 
If  you  identify  any  shortcomings,  you  should  take  action  to  improve  the 
training. 

The  use  of  tools,  both  automated  and  nonautomated.  vdien  applied 
appropriately  can  reduce  the  costs  of  creating  and  reusing  assets.  Achieving 
this  requires  that  any  reuse  tools  work  with  the  process  and  software 
development  environment,  not  against  it  Reuse  tools  should  also  onfy  be 
applied  where  there  is  a  payoft;  i.e.,  an  expensive  tool  should  not  be  acquired 
or  developed  to  perform  a  low-cost  task  when  an  inexpensive  approadi  can 
do  the  job. 

TS-1.  Reuse  tools  are  used  to  support  defined  reuse  activities  and  methods 
for  which  they  are  effective. 

TS-2.  Reuse  tools  are  acquired,  developed,  or  tailored  to  support  the 
standard  reuse  processes. 

TS-3.  Reuse  tools  are  integrated  with  the  organization’s  software 
development  environment. 

TS-4.  Reuse  tools  provide  sufticient  fladbility  to  adapt  to  new  process  or 
product  environments. 

Tools  in  this  context  refer  to  the  mechanisms  you  use  to  assist  in  performing 
a  task.  Tbols  may  be  automated  (e.g.,  reuse  libraries.  CASE)  and 
nonautomated  (e.g.,  checklists,  handbooks).  You  may  have  your  own  “home 
grown”  tools  or  commercial  tools.  Tbols  can  greatly  improve  your  efGciency 
and  the  reliabilify  of  your  work.  Tbols  are  good  for  performing  tasks  that  are 
complex,  tedious,  and  time  consiuning. 

However,  if  you  are  not  careful,  the  tools  you  use  can  lock  you  into  an 
inappropriate  process.  Many  tools  still  have  one  way  of  doing  things  that  is 
not  necessarily  designed  for  your  tasks.  Tb  mitigate  this  risk,  you  should  avoid 
a  big  investment  in  tools  (especialfy  tools  that  are  not  flexible)  until  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  mature  your  process.  Avoid  tools  that  mi^t  dictate  your 
process  or  lock  you  into  an  immature  process.  You  can  begin  by  using  tools 
to  support  well-defined  tasks  (as  opposed  to  a  complete  process)  where  there 
is  a  clear  payoff.  For  example,  you  can  use  your  existing  configuration 
management  tools  to  control  your  reusable  assets.  This  minimizes  your 
investment  in  new  tools  and  supports  a  critical  function  of  reuse. 

When  your  understanding  of  reuse  and  your  process  matures,  you  can  then 
develop  or  acquire  tools  to  support  a  greater  part  of  your  process  (i.e..  a  set 
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of  interrelated  tasks  or  activities).  As  this  occurs,  there  will  be  a  greater  need 
to  integrate  the  tools  to  allow  data  to  be  shared,  to  provide  a  comintm  contrd 
mechanism,  and  to  provide  a  common  presentatimi,  ultimate^  leading  to  a 
seamless  environment 

As  your  use  of  tools  grows,  you  will  still  need  to  retain  some  flexibility  to 
continue  to  support  changes  in  the  product  envirtmment  (e.g.,  advances  in 
technology,  expansion  to  new  markets)  and  changes  in  your  process. 

Ifechnology  continues  to  advance,  resulting  in  new  demands  for  products.  An 
organizatimi  needs  to  be  aware  of  and  use  technology  to  its  advantage. 
Advances  in  technology  may  affect  existing  assets.  An  asset  based  on  an  old 
technology  has  less  value  vdien  a  new  technology  comes  to  market,  creating  the 
need  to  update  or  liquidate  the  asset.  An  organizatitm  can  also  use  new 
technology  to  drive  customer  needs  by  inserting  new  technologies  into  its 
reusable  assets. 

TI-1.  Management  and  staff  are  aware  of  new  and  evolving  technologies  and 
standards  that  may  affect  their  products  and  reusable  assets. 

TI-2.  New  technologies  are  identified  that  will  meet  or  drive  customer  needs, 
have  a  clear  benefit,  and  take  advantage  of  the  organization’s  reuse  ca¬ 
pability.  Selected  technolo^es  are  inserted  into  the  organization’s 
process  or  product 

If  you  are  not  careful,  changes  in  technology  can  make  your  reusable  assets 
obsolete.  For  example,  a  number  of  organizations  had  inaccurately  assessed 
the  impact  of  personal  computers  on  the  software  industry.  As  a  result  th^r 
did  not  position  their  products  to  exploit  these  opportunities,  only  to  find  later 
that  they  had  lost  an  important  segment  of  their  market.  The  same  thing  can 
happen  with  reusable  assets. 

You  can  design  your  reusable  assets  to  lessen  the  impact  of  technological 
change,  but  you  also  need  to  stay  abreast  of  the  technological  changes  so  you 
can  respond  appropriately.  This  includes  mom'toring  or  participating  in 
standards  development  efforts. 

You  can  also  use  technological  change  to  your  advantage.  By  inserting  new 
technology  into  your  reusable  assets,  you  can  increase  the  demand  for  your 
assets.  Fbr  example,  suppose  you  have  a  line  of  office  automation  softie 
available  on  personal  computers.  You  may  be  able  to  reuse  this  software 
adapting  it  for  the  ne^y  emerging  hand-held  technology.  If  successful,  you  will 
get  more  value  out  of  your  existing  software,  get  a  jump  on  a  new  teclmology, 
and  increase  the  demand  for  your  software  as  the  demand  for  hand-held 
products  grows. 
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The  reuse  capability  imptementation  modd  is  a  mechanism  to  be  used  an  wganization  to  estaUish 
near-  and  l<»ig-term  improvemmt  goals  (reuse  adoption  goals)  based  on  the  understanding  gained 
by  the  organizatitm  of  its  reuse  capability  via  the  assessmoit  model. 

The  implementation  model  constitutes  a  prioritizati<m  and  partitioning  of  the  critical  success  factor 
goals  into  stages.  The  stages  represent  possible  (^ratimud  steady  states  in  an  organizatimi’s  reuse 
practice,  and  successive  stages  build  on  practices  established  at  earlier  stages.  Tliis  section  provides 
an  initial  implementation  model  based  on  a  risk-reduction  growth  scheme  for  prioritizatimi  and 
partitioning.  Alternative  schemes  could  be  used  to  define  alternative  implemoitation  models. 

Tbe  risk-reduction  growth  implementation  nuxlel  includes  four  stages:  opportunistic,  int^ated, 
leveraged,  and  anticipating.  Ikbles  B-2  through  B-5  provide  the  mapping  of  the  critical  success  foctor 
goals  to  the  four  stages,  respectively. 


Appaadis  B.  Rewe  Capibiliiy  Model 
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APPENDIX  C.  REUSE  ADOPTION  RISKS 


This  appendix  presents  some  of  the  risks  associated  with  reuse  adq[>tion.  These  were  derived  fr(»n: 
Minutes  of  the  Reuse  Acquisition  Action  'Kam  (RAAT 1992)  and  State  cf  Reuse  Practice  Study  data 
(Software  Productivity  Consortium  1992d).  Additional  sources  are  Tcxonon^Based Ridcldent^icadon 
(Carr  et  aL  1993),  vriiich  addresses  general  software  develofnnent  risks  though  not  reuse  issues,  and  Soft¬ 
ware  Reuse  Survey  Rqjort  (Frakes  and  Fox  1993X  which  contains  a  discussion  of  obstacles  to  reuse  and 
their  reported  frequency  of  occurrence. 

You  should  use  this  taxonomy  to  identify  risks.  Then  you  should  estimate  the  probability  of  occurrence 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  consequence.  You  can  then  plan  actions  to  avert  costly  risks.  Clues  to  the 
aversion  strategy  can  be  found  in  the  risk  statement  itself  and  in  the  category  under  which  it  is  listed. 
For  example,  consider  a  process  risk,  specifically,  the  risk  that  the  software  development  process  used 
by  the  organization  does  not  address  reuse.  Clearly,  there  are  at  least  two  possible  solutions:  introduce 
a  new  process  that  is  based  on  reuse  or  provide  guidance  on  how  and  where  to  append  reuse  activities 
to  the  existing  process.  Specific  details  of  your  aversion  strategy  depend  upon  the  situational  context. 

C.1  ORGANIZATIONAL  RISKS 

C.1.1  Organizational  Structure 

•  Inadequate  support  for  acquiring  and  managing  reusable  assets  or  supporting  users  can  arise 
when  the  organization  is  not  set  up  to  manage  software  reuse. 

•  Reusable  assets  can  be  difficult  to  find  because  th^  are  not  kept  in  a  specific  place  or  under 
control  of  any  particular  group. 

•  Reuse  activities  conflict  with  the  company’s  standard  development  process  and  methodology. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  components  because  one  group  is  tiying  to  cover  too  many  complex 
domains. 

•  Reuse  is  inefficient  because  managers  do  not  have  sufficient  authorify. 

C.l^  Organizational  Politics 

•  Existing  organizational  objectives  conflict  with  the  reuse  objective  being  introduced. 

•  The  development  staff  do  not  believe  reuse  will  make  their  jobs  more  productive,  challenging, 
or  rewarding. 


•  The  reuse  incentive  program  may  be  viewed  as  a  management  “stunt”  rather  than  something 
from  which  developers  can  benefit. 

•  There  is  poor  use  of  library  components  because  users  do  not  know  the  library  exists,  do  not 
believe  components  are  relevant  to  their  needs,  do  not  know  how  to  acc^s  them,  or  do  not 
trust  the  components. 

•  Reuse  activity  is  low  because  it  conflicts  with  the  current  culture  or  developers  prefer  to  build 
their  own. 

•  Reuse  activity  is  low  because  the  sudden  imposition  of  a  reuse  plan  in  place  of  traditional 
methods  is  resisted  by  developers. 

•  Managers  shun  reuse  because  they  fear  that  the  organizational  change  (e.g.,  assigning  asset 
development  to  a  separate  group)  will  reduce  their  empire. 

•  The  funding  model  for  asset  maintenance  may  fail  because  support  for  reusable  assets  was 
reduced  before  the  costs  are  amortized. 

C.13  Organizational  Capability 

•  The  asset  library  or  development  environment  is  not  adequate  for  development  with  reuse. 

•  Policy  guidelines  fail  to  promote  use  of  reusable  assets. 

•  Contract  terms  do  not  permit  the  developer  to  realize  the  benefits  of  reuse  or  protect  them 
if  reuse-specific  problems  arise. 

•  The  opportunity  for  reuse  in  current  or  future  projects  is  lost  because  inappropriate  standards 
were  chosen.  An  old  standard  may  not  have  enough  potential  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  write 
reusable  software  objects  but  would  allow  reuse  if  parts  already  exist. 

•  Reuse  activity  is  low  because  staff  is  not  adequately  trained  in  utilizing  reusable  assets  on 
hand,  recognizing  opportunities  to  apply  them,  or  building  reusable  assets. 

•  Poor  component  access  reduces  reuse  activity  and  its  cost  effectiveness.  The  developer’s 
terminal  does  not  have  access  to  the  repository.  Terminals  that  do  have  access  are  unfamiliar 
or  inaccessible. 

•  Developers  have  difficulty  with  reuse  because  support  from  library  staff  is  poor. 

•  Inefficient  component  retrieval  results  from  a  lack  of  abstracts  that  help  a  developer  quickly 
determine  what  the  essential  features  of  reusable  assets  are. 

•  Difficulty  is  encountered  during  component  selection  because  specialized  knowledge  is 
needed  about  the  component  or  its  environment  in  the  system. 

•  Components  are  difficult  to  reuse  because  they  were  not  specifically  designed  and 
documented  for  reuse,  perhaps  because  the  component  developers  were  not  trained  to  write 
reusable  components. 


•  Library  content  is  poorly  understood  by  developers  because  content  is  not  well  publicized. 

•  Users  have  difficulty  finding  components  because  no  search  tools  are  provided. 

•  Users  have  difficulty  finding  components  because  tools  do  not  support  standard  library  search 
methods  (i.e.,  hierarchical  or  keyword  search  or  a  faceted  classification  system). 

•  Users  have  difficulty  finding  components  because  insufficient  support  is  provided  to  select 
components  for  specialized  functions  (tutorial  or  model-based  guidance  may  be  needed). 

•  Excessive  effort  is  devoted  to  fixing  components  because  no  support  is  available  from  the 
library  staff  or  component  authors. 

•  Poor  development  cost  estimates  can  arise  from  a  lack  of  cost  models  or  the  historical  data 
necessary  to  use  them. 

•  Reuse  activity  and  efficiency  can  be  inhibited  by  limited  management  vision. 

•  Reuse  potential  is  misjudged  because  of  poor  market  awareness. 

•  Future  gains  possible  through  reuse  are  missed  because  of  excessive  emphasis  on  near-term 
productivity. 

•  There  is  low  reuse  effectiveness  because  reuse  is  treated  as  a  side  issue  rather  than  as  a  part 
of  systems  or  software  engineering. 

•  There  are  weak  responses  to  requests  for  contributions  to  the  asset  library  because  there  are 
no  incentives. 

•  Reuse  is  inefficient  because  roles  for  reuse  activities  are  poorly  defined. 

•  Reuse  is  inefficient  because  communication  between  application  engineers,  library  support 
people,  and  domain  engineers  is  inadequate. 

•  Costs  or  schedules  can  be  affected  when  reuse  across  contractors  on  multicontractor  projects 
increases  interdependency. 

C.1.4  Individual  Personnel  Capability 

•  Reuse  activity  is  low  because  personnel  do  not  have  experience  with  selecting  and  using 
reusable  assets. 

•  Reuse  activity  is  low  because  personnel  are  reluctant  to  change  from  the  current  practice. 

•  There  is  poor  reuse  effectiveness  because  training  in  reuse  was  limited. 

C.2  PROCESS  RISKS 

C.2.1  Life-Cycle  Processes 

•  Reuse  activity  is  low  because  the  chosen  development  cycle  provides  no  indication  of  where 
and  how  reuse  is  to  be  evaluated  or  implemented. 
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•  Management  cannot  track  reuse  activity  because  reuse  data  collection  is  inadequate. 

•  There  are  disappointing  reuse  levels  because  reuse  was  not  considered  early  in  the  project 
development  cycle. 

•  There  are  disappointing  reuse  levels  because  the  development  processes,  methods,  or  tools 
are  not  compatible  with  your  reuse  strategy. 

C.2.2  Phase-Independent  AcnvmES 

C.2.2.1  Resource  Management 

•  Products  are  inadequate  because  overly  ambitious  schedules  lead  to  inferior  design  and 
implementation  choices. 

•  There  is  poor  design  for  reuse  because  requirements  for  product  evolution  were  not  given. 

•  Reuse  costs  are  high  because  of  inadequate  asset  documentation. 

•  Inadequate  reuse  arises  from  difficulty  in  finding,  understanding,  or  applying  reusable  assets. 

•  Reuse  activity  is  low  because  retrieval  tools  were  poorly  chosen  or  training  was  inadequate. 

•  Reuse  costs  are  high  because  missing  components  result  in  a  loss  of  reuse  opportunities  or 
expensive  searches  to  find  them,  which  may  result  from  poor  repository  management 

•  Excessive  effort  is  devoted  to  fixing  component'  because  no  quality  checks  are  made  on  new 
entries  or  the  libraiy  entries  have  no  associated  quality  metric  so  that  users  will  know  what 
to  expect. 

•  Excessive  effort  is  devoted  to  adapting  components  because  the  range  of  uses  was  so  narrow 
or  so  broad  that  performance  suffers. 

•  Components  from  previous  projects  do  not  integrate  well  for  new  applications  because  there 
was  no  conunon  architecture. 

•  Applications  costs  are  high  despite  a  good  reuse  library  because  of  failure  to  capture  the 
knowledge  needed  to  apply  the  components  in  building  an  application  (domain  knowledge). 
Hence,  considerable  support  is  needed  from  domain  experts. 

•  The  reuse  libraiy  is  underfunded  because  the  cost  of  cataloging  components  was  not  included. 

•  Inappropriate  reuse  can  result  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  training  concerning  data  rights. 

•  Failure  to  innovate  and  update  assets  arises  from  overemphasis  on  reuse  to  cut  cost. 

•  Reusing  assets  is  difficult  because  a  common  notation  for  describing  assets  is  lacking. 

•  Reusing  assets  is  difficult  because  architecture  or  interface  standards  for  reusable  assets  are 
not  defined  or  observed. 
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•  Few  contributions  are  made  to  the  asset  library  because  there  is  no  defined  process  for  testing 
and  accepting  new  assets. 

•  Difficulty  in  supporting  reuse  may  arise  from  failure  to  involve  the  library  support  staff  in  the 
reviews  during  the  development  of  assets. 

•  Customer  rejection  of  vendor  test  data  can  arise  from  poor  reuse  planning  or  vendor  selection. 

•  Delivery  problems  may  arise  from  failure  to  allow  for  custom  upgrades  from  component 
vendors  (especially  if  customer  requirements  change  during  development). 

C.2.2.2  Configuration  Management 

•  Component  versions  proliferate  because  there  is  inadequate  control  of  assets. 

•  Low  reuse  efficiency  results  from  failure  to  analyze  the  domain  before  creating  a  component 
library  (i.e.,  components  often  cannot  be  reused  or  architecture  needs  extensive  modification 
for  new  applications). 

•  Lower  than  expected  productivity  improvement  results  because  the  organization  focused  on 
low-level  component  reuse  and  ignored  possibilities  for  reuse  of  large  components  and 
subsystems. 

•  Difficulties  may  arise  when  reusing  assets  from  distributed  libraries  because  the  configuration 
management  procedure  does  not  address  the  needs  of  distributed  libraries. 

•  Unpredictable  problems  arise  during  reuse  because  configuration  management  on  assets  is 
poor. 

•  Problems  arise  during  system  integration  because  configuration  control  was  not  applied  to 
the  design. 

•  Problems  arise  during  system  integration  because  configuration  control  was  not  applied  to 
the  support  software. 

•  Problems  arise  in  reusing  assets  because  baselines  at  departure  points  in  the  evolution  of  an 
asset  were  not  established. 

C.2.2J  Quality  Management 

•  Poor  design  choices  for  building  reusable  assets  can  result  from  inadequate  risk  management 

•  Poor  quality  assets  for  future  use  may  arise  from  inadequate  inspections,  walkthroughs,  and 
verification. 

•  High  development  cost  and  resistance  to  reuse  on  the  part  of  developers  can  arise  when  poor 
component  quality  leads  to  frequent  failures. 

•  Developers  cannot  tell  if  a  component  fits  their  requirements  because  documentation  is  poor 
and  does  not  tell  them  what  th^  need  to  know. 
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•  Components  perform  poorfy  and  often  have  to  be  replaced  custom  code. 

•  Components  have  excessive  memory  requirements. 

•  A  component  is  difScult  to  understand  because  no  documentation  is  provided. 

•  Code  components  are  poorly  utilized  because  supporting  information  is  omitted  (e.g., 
specifications,  operator’s  manuals,  version  descriptions,  test  procedures,  and  integration  test 
plans). 

•  A  component  is  difficult  to  modify  because  its  code  is  incomprehensible. 

•  Appl3ang  reusable  assets  is  difficult  because  interface  design  documentation  for  them  is  weak. 

•  Poor  performance  of  completed  systems  can  arise  because  measurable  performance  goals  in 
asset  requirements  documents  were  lacking. 

•  Assets  do  not  fit  the  application  because  established  standards  were  not  observed  in  building 
the  assets. 

•  Problems  arise  during  system  integration  because  support  software  was  not  adequately 
documented. 

•  Problems  arise  during  system  test  because  support  software  was  not  tested  adequately. 

•  Costly  fixes  during  the  application  phase  are  needed  because  testing  for  reusable  assets  was 
not  adequate. 

•  Poor  asset  quality  may  result  from  failure  to  involve  a  third  party  in  testing  reusable  assets. 

•  Poor  asset  qualify  may  result  from  failure  to  hold  design  reviews  for  reusable  assets. 

CJ.3  Phase-Dependent  AcnvrnES 
C,2J.l  Prqject  Definition 

•  Assets  become  obsolete  before  development  cost  is  amortized  because  the  changing  or 
immature  nature  of  the  technology  was  not  recognized. 

•  Components  seldom  fit  new  requirements  because  component  requirements  could  not  be 
anticipated. 

•  A  contract  is  lost  because  of  failure  to  recognize  cost,  schedule,  or  risk  reductions  available 
through  reuse. 

•  Reuse  potential  is  reduced  by  a  poorly  written  contract  (i.e.,  the  contract  does  not  permit  full 
utilization  of  assets). 

•  Poor  reuse  efficiency  may  arise  from  an  inadequate  build  versus  reuse  tradeoff  procedure. 
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Concept  of  Operations 

•  Customers  are  unhappy  with  products  because  the  design  does  not  provide  for  user  training 
or  system  maintenance. 

•  Customers  are  unhappy  with  products  because  the  design  does  not  provide  fault  tolerance. 

•  Users  are  unhappy  with  the  system  because  human  factors  were  not  considered  in  the  design 
of  reusable  interface  components. 

•  The  reused  design  poorly  matches  the  concept  of  operations  for  current  application. 
Requirements 

•  Reuse  potential  is  low  because  of  occessive  customer  requirements. 

•  Higher  cost  and  risk  can  result  from  failure  to  reuse  requirements. 

C^.4  Design 

•  Components  are  difficult  and  costly  to  apply  because  they  are  overly  complex. 

•  Low  performance  and  high  complexity  may  result  from  using  components  that  do  not  fit  the 
cunent  design. 

•  Reusable  components  may  not  meet  performance,  operability,  or  supportability  requirements 
unless  selection  is  done  carefully. 

C2J.S  Implementation 

•  The  system  performs  poorly  because  components  were  inappropriate,  poorly  designed,  or  too 
general. 

•  The  system  is  too  large  because  components  were  inappropriate,  poorly  designed,  or  too 
general. 

•  Proliferation  of  component  versions  and  high  costs  may  result  from  poor  change  control. 

C2J.6  Integration  and  Test 

•  High  development  costs  may  result  from  poor  quality  components  containing  many  errors. 

•  There  are  excessive  testing  costs  because  the  possible  reuse  of  test  procedures  and  test  data 
were  ignored. 

•  High  testing  costs  arise  because  test  cases  supplied  with  third-party  components  were 
inadequate. 

C23.1  Acceptance 

•  There  is  low  customer  satisfaction  because  a  reused  design  does  not  provide  the  user  interface 
expected. 
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Evolution 

•  Assets  become  obsolete  because  inadequate  funds  were  allocated  for  updating  them. 

•  Reuse  potential  is  reduced  because  of  a  failure  to  plan  for  evolution  of  the  system. 

•  Reuse  potential  is  reduced  because  of  inflexible  system  design. 

C.2.4  Methods 

•  Reuse  is  low  because  methods  are  incompatible  with  application  of  reusable  assets. 

•  Components  are  difficult  to  understand  because  of  inadequate  viewpoint  representation 
(behavior,  information,  function). 

•  Poor  reuse  results  because  poor  software  engineering  methods  were  used. 

•  Poor  productivity  improvement  results  because  the  benefits  of  reusing  designs  or  test  methods 
were  ignored. 

•  Poor  productivity  with  reuse  results  because  the  methodology  used  does  not  support  it. 
C.2.5  Automation 

•  Development  costs  remain  high  because  incompatible  development  tools  are  used. 

•  Ibols  do  not  support  reuse. 

•  The  development  environment  does  not  support  reuse. 

•  Expensive  workarounds  occur  because  of  inflexible  or  inappropriate  reuse. 

•  Difficulty  meeting  the  competition  is  experienced  despite  high  levels  of  reuse  because  the 
opportunity  to  automate  program  construction  or  code  generation  was  ignored. 

•  Excessive  documentation  costs  accrue  because  the  opportunity  to  automate  document 
generation  was  ignored. 

C3  PRODUCT  RISKS 

C3.1  Aijgorithm 

•  Inefficient  algorithms  are  used  in  components. 

•  There  is  inadequate  fault  tolerance  of  components. 

C3J2  Architectuke 

•  Low  levels  of  reuse  or  longer  development  times  may  result  from  a  lack  of  standard 
architecture. 
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•  Excessive  component  revisions  may  result  from  poor  system  modularization  leads. 

•  Failure  to  use  high-level  abstractions  can  result  from  excessive  focus  on  low-level  parts. 

CJ3  Physical  Realization 

•  Processor  needs  are  underestimated  because  of  insufficient  modeling  or  poor  component 
documentation. 

•  Memory  requirements  are  underestimated  because  of  poor  component  documentation  or 
insufficient  planning. 
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APPENDIX  D.  SUMMARY  OF  LEGAL  AND 
CONTRACTUAL  REUSE  ISSUES 


D.1  INTRODUCTION 

Since  1986,  a  policy  has  existed  within  the  government  to  cocoura^  reuse  among  and  between  govemmoit 
contractors.  The  policy  favors  conunerciaiizing  software  developed  under  government  contracts 
(DeVecchio  1990). 

Research  in  acquisition  since  1986  has  shown  that  additional  development  in  the  legal  and  contractual 
areas  is  needed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  reuse  activities  (ST^S  1991;  DeVecchio  1990;  NSIA 
199(^  Samuelson  1986;  Samuelson,  Deasy,  and  Martin  1986;  Samuelson  and  Deasy  1987;  Defense  Sci¬ 
ence  Board  [DSB]  1987).  The  general  ccmclusion  is  that  software  reuse  is  still  not  addressed  effective^ 
in  RFPs,  contractor  proposals,  or  contracts.  Reuse  is  now  “disincentivized”  by: 

•  Complexity  of  the  legal  and  ownership  issues 

•  limitations  of  present  Federal  Acquisiticm  Regulaticms  (FAR)  and  Defense  Federal  Acquisidm 
Regulations  Supplement  (DFARS)  and  of  the  1990  proposed  changes,  with  regard  to  ccmputer 
software 

•  Many  stakeholders  whose  needs  can  enable  or  prevent  successful  reuse 

•  Current  lack  of  adequate  incentives  to  addr^s  those  needs 
Appendix  D  explores  these  issues  in  two  sections. 

Section  D.2  identifies  key  legal  and  contractual  barriers  to  reuse.  Written  from  a  business  rather  than 
a  legal  frame  of  reference,  it  describes  the  effects  of  the  FAR,  present  and  proposed,  on  software  own¬ 
ership,  liability,  and  incentives  to  reuse  software  assets.  Although  the  discussion  takes  place  in  the 
framework  of  existing  contracts,  RFPs,  and  Joint  Integrated  Avionics  Working  Group  (JIAWG)  rec¬ 
ommendations,  it  does  not  constitute  legal  advice.  Section  D2.2  also  includes  a  brief  discussion  of 
recoupment,  or  recovery  of  government  development  costs. 

Section  D.3  identifies  successful  approaches  or  strategies  that  are  now  in  practice,  along  with 
approaches  that  have  been  proposed  by  previous  industry  or  government  studies. 

LEGAL  AND  CONTRACTUAL  BARRIERS  TO  SOFTWARE  REUSE 

This  section  describes  the  effects  of  the  present  and  proposed  FAR  on  software  ownership,  liability, 
and  incentives  to  reuse  software  assets.  Although  the  discussion  takes  place  in  the  framework  of  existing 
contracts,  RFPs,  and  JIAWG  recommendatimis,  it  does  not  constitute  legal  advice.  Its  focus  is  on  the 
business  impact  of  these  regulations,  as  opposed  to  the  legal  aspects. 
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DJLl  Complex  Legal  Issues  in  Reusable  Software  Assets 

lb  illustrate  the  importance  of  these  legal  issues,  a  few  common  questions  about  legal  rights  to  reuse 
software  are  presented.  Answers  to  these  questions  are  excerpted  from  DeVecchio  (1990).  For  the 
cases  in  Ikble  D-1,  the  original  software  is  assumed  to  have  been  developed  under  a  government 
contract. 


Ihble  D-1.  Examples  of  What  Software  a  Contractor  Can  Reuse 


Question 

Response 

What  software  can  be 
reused  in  the 
commercial  market? 

A  contractor  who  develops  software  under  a  government  contract  is  entitled  to 
copyright  it  for  reuse  outside  the  government  market.  A  subcontractor  developing 
software  for  a  prime  contractor  under  a  government  contract  can  assert  the 
copyright  in  software  (or  negotiate  with  the  prime  to  give  him  that  right). 

Can  it  be  reused  for 
another  contract  with  a 
different  government 
agency? 

A  contractor  can  reuse  software  developed  under  an  Air  Force  contract  or  a  Navy 
contract.  But  keep  in  mind  that  the  government  cannot  pay  twice  for  the  same 
software.  For  the  Navy  contract,  the  government  can  only  pay  for  the  costs  of 
putting  together  the  software,  putting  together  the  documentation,  and  delivering 
it.  The  Navy  is  then  entitled  to  unlimited  rights.  A  contractor  cannot  enter  into  a 
license  agreement  with  respect  to  the  software  delivered  to  the  Navy  and  cannot 
charge  a  rtyalty  (the  original  developing  organization  of  the  reused  software  has 
those  rights). 

Are  the  government’s 
“unlimited  rights”  the 
same  as  “exclusive” 
rights? 

Case  law  says  that  if  a  contractor  develops  software  under  a  government  contract, 
the  government’s  “unlimited  rights”  do  not  mean  “exclusive  rights.”  The 
contractor  still  has  the  right  to  sell  the  software  and  to  charge  a  rtyalty.  However, 
if  the  contractor  sells  it  to  somebody  who  is  working  on  a  government  contract  and 
charges  a  royalty,  the  cost  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  government. 

Ibchnical  people  need  to  know  a  minimum  about  the  legal  issues  that  affect  their  choice  of  reuse 
strategies.  This  section  scratches  the  surface  of  the  complexity  in  the  many  buyer-seller  relationships 
found  in  the  government  software  arena.  These  include  relationships  among  owners  of  reusable  soft¬ 
ware  assets,  developers,  third-party  developers,  and  customers.  The  section  then  briefly  describes  dis¬ 
incentives  to  reuse  found  in  the  present  FAR  and  DFARS  regulations  and  the  proposed  computer 
software  changes  that  may  help  make  software  reuse  more  practical. 

Figure  D-1  illustrates  the  number  and  variety  of  sources  for  software  assets  that  are  reusable  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  single  largest  collection  of  ensting  software  is  found  in  the  DoD  inventoiy 
(lightly  shaded  in  the  figure),  some  of  which  can  be  traced  back  three  decades.  A  second  category  is 
public  domain  software  (unshaded).  The  third  category  of  reusable  software  assets  (more  heavily 
shaded)  represents  organizations  with  the  mission  to  build  software  for  sale.  Organizations  in  this 
category  are  now  seriously  affected  by  the  govenunent’s  regulations  and  procedures  for  acquiring  re¬ 
usable  software.  These  organizations’  concerns  include  questions  of  ownership,  liability,  and  incen¬ 
tives  to  both  create  reusable  software  and  to  reuse  existing  software.  After  defining  terms  used  in  this 
appendix,  the  section  goes  on  to  the  organizations’  concerns.  The  discussion  focuses  on  disincentives 
to  reuse  contained  in  federal  regulations  governing  software  contracts. 

Ikble  D-2  shows  operational  definitions  prepared  Ity  the  JIAWG  Software  Iksk  Group.  Definitions 
are  adapted  from  JIAWG  (1990,  item  1.2).  Note  that  these  operational  definitions  may  not  correspond 
precisety  with  the  legal  definitions  given  later  in  Ikble  D-3  that  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  October  1990. 
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Figure  D-1.  Complex  Relationships  in  Software  Reuse 


Tkble  D*2.  Operational  Definitions  of  Tferms  for  Software  Reuse 


Reusable  Software  Term 

JIAWG  Definition 

Reusable  Software  Object 
(RSO) 

Life-cycle  objects  that  are  created  during  the  software  development 
process,  that  are  needed  to  operate,  maintain,  and  upgrade  the  deliverable 
avionics  during  its  lifetime,  and  that  have  the  potential  for  reuse.  The 
objects  may  include  (but  are  not  limited  to):  requirement  specifications, 
design  documents  (both  top  level  and  detailed),  source  and  object  code,  test 
specifications,  test  code,  test  support  data,  user  manuals,  programmer 
notes,  and  algorithms.  These  objects  may  be  textual,  graphical,  or  both; 
they  are  usually  stored  on  electronic  media;  and,  in  DOD-STD-2167A  and 
in . . .  DEARS  Parts  270 and  272,  th^r  are  defined  as  computer  software  and 
computer  software  documentation. 

Developer 

A  contractor  who  creates  and  makes  use  of  RSOs,  which  may  be 
incorporated  into  systems  developed  for  the  government.  May  be  a  prime 
or  a  subcontractor. 

Unlimited  Rights  Software 

Software  objects  that  are  developed  under  a  government  contract  and 
which  are  delivered  with  unlimited  rights  to  the  government. 

Restricted  Rights  Software 

Software  objects  created  at  private  oqpense  that  are  not  in  the  public 
domain  and  which  are  to  be  delivered  (to  the  government)  with  less  than 
unlimited  rights. 
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Ikble  D-2,  continued 


Reusable  Software  Term 

JIAWG  DenniUon 

Licensed  Software 

RSOs  developed  for  delivery  under  government  contract,  that  the 
developer  retains  the  right  to  license  for  third  party  use  on  other 
government  contracts.  This  is  applicable  only  if  the  alternate  proposed 
license  approach  proposed  herein  is  used. 

Software  Reuse  Library 

An  element  within  a  software  engineering  envirorunent  used  to  store  and 
maintain  those  RSOs  that  are  potentially  reusable  within  and  across 
aircraft  programs. 

Reuse  Library  Catalog 

A  centralized  source  of  information  about  the  RSOs  that  populate  the 
Software  Reuse  Ubraiy. 

Reuse  Library  Retrieval 

Selecting  items  from  a  Reuse  library  for  systems  application. 

D.2.1.1  Ownership 

The  organization’s  first  concern,  ownership  of  reusable  software  assets,  is  deceptively  simple.  Who 
owns  reusable  software?  This  brief  summary  highlights  the  overall  answer  to  this  question: 

The  developer  owns  software  assets  outright  when  they  are: 

•  Developed  with  the  developer’s  own  funds 

•  Not  at  the  same  time  as  a  government  contract 

•  Not  “necessary  for  performance  of  a  government  contract” 

If  the  developer  wishes  to  reuse  his  privately  developed  software  assets  on  another  government 
contract  to  retain  his  ownership,  the  developer  must  specify  to  the  government  in  advance  which 
software  assets  the  developer  is  delivering  with  only  "restricted  rights.” 

Under  existing  regulations,  the  federal  government  gets  “unlimited  rights”  in  software  created  by  a 
developer  if: 

•  The  reused  software  is  developed  with  government  funds. 

•  The  reused  software  is  developed  at  the  same  time  as  a  government  contract. 

•  The  software  is  “necessary  for  performance  of  a  government  contract.” 

Partially  offsetting  this,  the  developer  under  government  contract  is  authorized  to  copyright  and 
license  others  to  reuse  the  software  assets  in  the  commercial  market,  unless  the  software  is  considered 
a  “special  work”  (DEARS  227.476/252.227-7020). 

The  federal  government  gets  unlimited  rights  in  software  in  which  the  government  already  had 
unlimited  rights  from  prior  government-funded  contracts. 

Considering  these  provisions,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  many  in  the  software  industry  are  concerned  about 
selling  software  to  the  government.  They  fear  that  these  provisions  allow  the  government  to  claim 
“unlimited  rights”  in  their  proprietary  software  (STARS  1991). 
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When  a  developer  wishes  to  reuse  software  assets  owned  by  another  (a  “third  party”): 

•  The  developer  must  negotiate  with  the  owner  for  a  license  to  reuse. 

•  The  developer  may  reuse  government-owned  software  ^for  government  purposes’*  without 
obtaining  any  license. 

•  The  developer  who  wishes  to  reuse  “public  domain”  software  must  look  at  the  documentation 
or  code  for  any  licensing  requirements  or  restrictions  on  rights  to  reuse. 

IX2.1.1.1  Effects  of  Federal  Regulations 

This  section  provides  important  knowledge  for  software  developers.  A  specialist  points  out  that  the 
FAR: 

. . .  give  the  government  the  right,  (even  if  you  had  developed  software  at  private  expense!)  to  take  your 
software  and  give  it  to  the  government’s  support  service  contractors  (perhaps  your  worst  competitor). 

Of  course  the  support  service  contractor  is  limited  in  what  he  can  do  with  that  softvtrare.  But  if  one  of 
your  competitors  gets  your  source  code  . . .  it’s  in  the  brains  of  the  competitors’  people.  From  a  legal 
viewpoint,  your  software  no  longer  has  any  protection  as  trade  secrets,  because  the  knowledge  was  given 
them  as  a  result  of  the  government  contract.  (DeVecchio  1990) 

In  the  face  of  such  regulations,  ownership  issues  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the  lawyers.  Tb  protect  their 
work,  developers  need  a  more  detailed  (though  still  very  general)  understanding  of  “ownership.”  Such 
an  understanding  begins  with  the  basic  provisions  of  the  FAR,  DFARS,  and  interim  ruling  on 
regulation  changes  proposed  in  October  1^. 

The  regulations  affecting  rights  to  software  are  covered  in  the  FAR  Section  52.227-14  (Rights  in  Data) 
for  the  nondefense  agencies  and  for  defense  agencies  in  DFARS  Part  227,  Subpart  227.4  (STARS  1991; 
DeVecchio  1990).  The  present  version  of  the  DFARS  was  published  as  an  Interim  Rule  in  1988.  When 
published,  this  interim  ruling  caused  sufficient  comment  from  industry  and  government  that  a  new 
draft  “advanced  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking”  was  published  on  October  15, 1990.  The  intent  of 
this  proposal  is  to  replace  the  current  DFARS  227.4  (Interim  Rule,  1988)  and  FAR  27.4  with  a  single 
regulation  addressing  rights  in  technical  data  and  computer  software  for  all  government  agencies. 

How  did  this  situation  develop?  The  subject  of  rights  to  software  has  been  in  a  state  of  flux  for  years. 
In  Samuelson  (1986),  the  SEI  traced  the  origin  of  the  difficulties  to  DoD’s  earlier  decisions  to  acquire 
software  products  under  the  then-existing  policy  for  acquisition  of  technical  data.  (Considering  the 
newness  of  the  software  field,  this  would  seem  to  have  been  a  reasonable  approach  at  the  time.  In 
practice,  its  shortcomings  became  clear: 

. . .  After  a  period  of  frustration,  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  inappropriate  to  acquire  software  as 
if  it  were  technical  data.  (The  cost  of  acquiring  government-wide  rights— which  is  what  the  technical 
data  rights  poliqr  provides— to  software  that  was  needed  at  only  one  government  installation  was 
impeding  the  acquisition  of  such  software).  So  software  (at  least  in  machine-readable  form)  eventually 
became  differentiated  from  technical  data  in  the  regulations,  although  software  and  technical  data 
policy  continue  to  be  somewhat  intertwined.  Thus,  while  rights  that  attach  to  prqjrietary  software  are 
different  from  those  that  attach  to  technical  data,  the  same  standard  data  rights  clause  is  nonetheless 
used  to  acquire  rights  in  both  (Samuelson  1986, 3)  (emphasis  added). 
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SEI  went  on  to  say: 

. . .  DoD’s  rules  and  practices  regarding  software  must  make  sense  not  only  in  terms  of  the  technology 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  government’s  needs  to  use  the  technology  and  in  terms  of  the  economics  of  the 
software  industry.  The  policy  also  needs  to  be  clear  and  comprehensible  to  persons  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  current  software  acquisition  practices  of  the  DoD  fall  short  of  these  goals  (Samuelson 
1986,  3). 

Ibday,  the  issues  are  complicated  because  both  the  FAR  and  DFARS  treat  software  as  though  it  were 
the  same  as  technical  data.  The  FAR  and  DFARS  have  basic  clauses  that  address  both  subjects:  FAR 
52.227-14,  Rights  in  Data,  and  DFARS  252.227-07013,  Rights  in  Ibchnical  Data  and  Computer  Soft¬ 
ware.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  technical  data  and  computer  software  are  very  different  (STARS 
1991, 3). 

This  is  not  a  trivial  bureaucratic  distinction.  While  the  proposed  changes  apply  to  treatment  of  technical 
data,  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  the  changes  do  not  automatically  apply  to  computer  software.  When 
doing  business  with  the  government,  the  specific  legends  provided  in  the  regulations  must  be  used 
to  achieve  any  measure  of  protection  for  the  company’s  software.  As  an  important  example  of  this 
seemingly  trivial  matter,  if  a  developer  puts  a  “restricted  rights”  legend  on  computer  software  docu¬ 
mentation  (instead  of  the  “limited  rights”  legend  that  goes  on  technical  data),  he  in  effect  gives  the 
government  unlimited  rights  to  the  documentation.  A  developer  must  make  this  distinction  regularly 
and  systematically.  He  must  put  one  set  of  markings  on  deliverables  of  “restricted  rights”  software 
and  databases  and  a  different  set  of  “limited  rights”  legends  on  documentation.  The  proposed  changes 
in  regulations  governing  “technical  data”  do  not  automatically  apply  ^o  “computer  software” 
(DeVecchio  1990). 

In  1987,  the  federal  government  published  regulations  governing  non-DoD  executive  agencies  (such  as 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  the  ’Reasuiy).  The  FAR  were  and  currently  are  different  from  the 
DoD  regulations.  Thus,  a  contractor  encounters  problems  if  it  does  business  with  DoD  and  with  any 
other  executive  agency.  The  same  definitions  and  rules  do  not  apply  to  the  same  software.  The  DoD 
regulations  differentiate  between  computer  software  and  documentation,  but  the  regulations  for 
non-DoD  agencies  do  not: 

•  At  the  civilian  executive  agencies,  computer  software  is  defined  as  programs  (excluding  source 
code),  databases,  and  documentation.  All  three  categories  were  data  subject  to  restricted 
rights  and  different  legends  than  the  DoD. 

•  But  at  DoD,  software  is  different  from  documentation.  Different  rights  and  obligations  apply 
to  each  category.  Computer  software  is  defined  as  machine  readable  programs  (including 
source  code)  and  databases,  but  not  documentation. 

Ikble  D-3  is  simplified  to  clarify  the  main  issues  and  is  not  to  be  used  as  legal  advice.  The  table 
compares  the  different  treatment  of  several  facets  of  software  ownership.  These  vary  among  the  FAR, 
DFARS,  and  proposed  regulatory  changes  of  October  1990.  In  general,  the  proposed  regulations  are 
expected  to  resolve  many  disparities  that  exist  between  FAR  and  DFARS  and  between  the  regulations 
on  technical  data  and  those  on  computer  software. 

Some  attorneys,  DeVecchio  among  them,  see  the  possibilify  that  the  government  will  be  entitled  to 
rights  in  developers’  source  code  if  these  proposed  regulations  go  into  effect  and  if  some  other  things 
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happen.  That  possibility  causes  a  lot  of  concern  in  the  industry.  Developers  want  to  protect  their 
source  code. 

In  Ikble  D-3,  notice  how  definitions  for  computer  software  and  data  (in  the  first  two  rows)  are  different 
for  the  FAR  and  the  DFARS.  In  the  third  column,  the  proposed  change  will  continue  the  combined 
treatment  of  data  and  software.  Thus,  the  issues  will  continue  to  be  confused. 


Ihble  D-3.  Comparison  of  FAR,  DFARS,  and  Prqx>sed  Regulatoiy  Change 


Terminology 

Federal  Acquisition 

Regulations 

Defense  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  Supplement 

Proposed  Regulatory 
Change  (October 
1990)* 

Software 

Computer  programs, 
computer  databases,  and 
documentation  thereof 
(FAR  27.401). 

Computer  software  and  computer 
databases  (DFARS  227.471). 

Tleats  documentation  as  technical 
data,  not  software. 

Combined  treatment 
of  data  and  software 
continues  to  confuse 
the  issues  (STARS 
1991). 

Data 

Recorded  information, 
regardless  of  form  or  the 
media  on  which  it  may  be 
recorded.  Ibrm  includes 
technical  data  and  computer 
software  (FAR  27.401). 

Recorded  information,  regardless 
of  form  or  the  media  on  which  it 
may  be  recorded 
(DFARS  252.227.7013). 

— 

Copyright 

Contractor  authorized  to 
establish  copyright  claim. 
Government  granted  paid-up, 
nonexclusive,  irrevocable 
worldwide  license  to 
reproduce,  prepare  derivative 
works,  perform,  or  display 
publicly  by  or  on  behtdf  of  the 
government.  License  does  not 
include  right  to  distribute 
software  to  public 
(FAR  27.404(f)(iv)). 

Contractor  authorized  to 
copyright  unless  software  is 
considered  a  “special  work,”  when 
software  becomes  sole  property  of 
government  and  is  treated  as 
unlimited  rights  software 
(DFARS  227.476/252.227-7020). 
Government  granted  a 
nonexclusive,  paid-up  license  to 
reproduce,  to  distribute  to  the 
public,  to  perform  or  display 
publudy,  and  to  prepare  derivative 
works  and  have  others  do  so  for 
government  purposes 
(DFARS  227.480/252.227-7013(3)). 

More  favorable  than 
before.  Does  not 
include  government 
right  to  distribute 
copies,  as  now  found 
in  DFARS,  but  does 
allow  full  disclosure 
for  government 
purposes.  No 
resolution  of 
derivative  works 
issues. 

Government 

Purpose 

License  Rights 
(GPLR) 

No  definition. 

Right  to  use,  duplicate,  or 
disclose  data  and  software,  but 
only  in  the  SBIR  program,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  any  matmer 
for  government  purposes.  This 
includes  competitive  procurement 
but  not  commercial  purposes. 
Government  can  authorize  others 
to  use  for  government  purposes. 

Newly  applies  to 
software;  contractor 
retains  exclusive 
commercial  rights  for 
a  negotiated  period 
of  time.  Allows 
negotiation  in  cases 
of  mixed  funding  by 
developer  or 
government. 
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Terminology 

Federal  Acquisition 

Regulations 

Defense  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  Supplement 

Required  for 
Performance 
of  a 

Govenunent 
Contract  or 
Subcontract 

FAR  S2.227-14(bXi)  may  be 
interpreted  in  a  similar 
marmer. 

Development  was  called  for  in  the 
omUact  or  stiboontiact,  or  it  was 
aooonq>lished  during  and  was 
necessaiy  fix'  performance  of  a 
govemmoit  contract  or  subormtiact 
(DEARS  2S2.227-7013(cX2Xii)). 

This  language  requires  unlimited 
rights  for  the  govenunent 

Commercial 

Software 

Reference  to  “existing 
computer  software”  as 
privately  develqred  software 
normally  vended  commercially 
under  a  license  or  lease 
agreement  restricting  its  use, 
disclosure,  or  reproduction 
(FAR  27.405(bX2)). 

(l)T1tle/owneiship  remains  with 
contractor,  (2)  use  is  limited  to 
fadlify  where  computer  is  located, 
(3)  it  cannot  be  made  available  to 
third  party  without  contractor’s 
permission 

(DFARS  252.227-7013(cXlXi))- 

Unlimited 

Rights 

Use,  disclose,  reproduce, 
prepare  derivative  works, 
dispute  to  public,  perform 
and  display  publidj^  in  rmy 
rttanner,  for  any  purirose  and 
to  have  and  permit  others  to 
do  so  (FAR  27.401).  Note  that 
“software”  is  not  mentioned. 

Use,  duplicate,  release,  disclose 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  any  manner 
for  any  purpose.  Can  give  same 
rights  to  other  parties 
(DFARS  227.471). 

Restricted 

Rights 

Software** 

(1)  Use  with  computer  for 
which  it  was  acquired;  (2)  use 
on  backup  compute^  P)  copy 
for  archive;  (4)  modify,  adapt, 
or  combine  with  other 
software,  provided  that  the 
modified . . .  portions  of  any 
derivative  software ...  are 
made  subject  to  the  same 
restricted  rights;  (S)  ai^  other 
rights  not  inconsistent  with 
stated  minimum  rights 
(FAR  227.471). 

(1)  Use  with  computer  for  which 
it  was  acquired,  (2)  use  on  backup 
computer,  (3)  copy  for  archive,  (4) 
modify,  adapt,  or  combine  with 
other  software,  provided  that  the 
modified . . .  portions  of  any 
derivative  software ...  are  made 
subject  to  the  same  restricted 
rights.  Any  other  rights  not 
inconsistent  with  stated  minimum 
rights  (DFARS  2S2.227.7013). 

Proposed  Reguiatoiy 
Change  (October 
1990)* 


Replaced  by 
‘‘develq)ed  and 
necessaiy**  for 
performance.  This 
issue  continues  to  be 
the  most  significant 
potential  impediment 
to  reuse  (STARS 
1991,  23). 


The  restricted  rights 
definition  is  the  same 
as  the  one  in  the  old 
FAR,  i.e.,  five  rights 
as  opposed  to  four  at 
DoD. 
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'Qible  D-3,  continued 


Terminology 

Federal  Acquisition 

Regulations 

Defense  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  Supplement 

PnqNised  Regulatory 
Change  (Octiribcr 
1990)* 

Form,  Fit,  and 
Function  Data 

For  computer  software,  it 
means  data  identifying  source, 
functional  characteristics,  and 
performance  requirements  but 
specifically  excludes  the 
source  code,  algorithm, 
process,  formulae,  and  flow 
charts  of  the  software 
(FAR  27.401). 

Ihchnical  data  that  describes  the 
required  overall  pl^sical, 
functional,  and  performance 
characteristics  (along  with  the 
qualification  requirements,  if 
applicable)  of  an  item, 
component,  or  process  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  permit 
identification  of  physicalfy  and 
functionally  interchanges^le 
items  (DFARS  252.227.7013). 

— 

Unpublished 

Software 

No  definition. 

Not  yet  released  to  public  or 
furnished  to  others  without 
restriction  on  further  use  or 
disclosure.  Note  that  this 
definition  includes  developed 
software  not  yet  or  perhaps  never 
intended  to  be  commercialized. 

— 

*  Proposed  leeulatoiy  change  to  the  FAR:  Rights  in  Technical  Data-  Advanced  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  Federal 

Register,  Vol  55,  No.  199,  October  15, 19W. 

**  ^'Restricted  rights  software”  is  “Computer  software  developed  at  private  expense  and  that  is  a  trade  secret;  is  oomroerdal 
or  financial  and  confidential  or  privileged;  or  is  published  copyrighted  computer  software;  including  minor  modifica¬ 
tions  of  such  software  (FAR  27.401).” 

Sources:  STARS  (1991);  DeVecchio  (1990);  FAR  (1988X  DFARS  (1990) 

Other  highlights  of  Ikble  D-3  show  that: 

•  Copyright  treatment  is  more  favorable  than  before.  The  proposed  regulatory  change  does  not 
include  a  government  right  to  distribute  copies,  as  now  found  in  DEARS.  It  does  allow  full 
disclosure  for  government  purposes. 

•  Under  copyright,  there  is  no  resolution  of  "^derivative  works”  issues  in  the  proposed  changes. 

•  GPLR  lUfw  applies  to  technical  data  (not  software),  but  it  may  be  possible  to  negotiate  GPLR 
fira:  computer  software.  The  contractor  retains  eiKlusive  annmercial  rights  for  a  n^tiated  period 
of  time.  GPLR  allows  negotiation  in  cases  of  muKd  funding  by  the  developer  or  government;  FAR 
recognized  onty  unlimited  rights  or  restricted  rights. 

•  The  concept  “required  for  performance  of  a  government  contract  or  subcontract”  was 
replaced  by  “developed  and  necessary  for  performance.”  DeVecchio  (1990)  interprets  this  to 
mean,  "If  you  develop  software  at  private  expense,  it  is  yours.  But,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  it  is  ours.”  K  the  development  was  funded  under  a  contract,  then 
the  government  would  get  unlimited  rights. 

However,  even  if  a  developer  funded  it  at  private  expense,  if  the  computer  software  is 
developed  during  the  performance  of  a  contract  and  he  must  develop  that  software  to  perform 
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the  contract,  then  (notwithstanding  that  the  developer  used  company  funds  and  that  the 
software  was  not  required  expressly  in  the  contract)  the  government  will  get  rights  in  the  soft* 
ware  (DeVecchio  19%).  "This  issue  continues  to  be  the  most  significant  potential  impediment 
to  reuse”  (STARS  1991, 23). 

•  The  government  has  "unlimited  rights”  to  use  the  documentation  for  government  purposes. 
Note  in  Ikble  D-3  that  “software”  is  not  mentioned. 

•  Regarding  “restricted  rights”  software,  if  the  developer  used  his  own  mon^,  including  any 
"indirect  accounts,”  he  would  be  able  to  restrict  the  government’s  rights.  I^r  this  purpose, 
IR&D,  bid  and  proposal  costs,  and  costs  allocated  to  overhead  accounts  in  accordance  with 
government  standards  for  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  are  not  considered  costs 
of  development.  Private  expense  is  anything  other  than  direct  government  funding  (DeVecchio 
1990). 

•  ‘Torm,  fit,  and  function  data”  gives  contractors  to  DoD  agencies  the  right  to  withhold 
software,  a  right  non-DoD  agencies  have  had  since  1987.  If  the  contracting  officer  agrees  that 
the  government  does  not  really  need  all  of  the  software  in  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
the  developer  could  withhold  the  software  and  only  give  form,  fit,  and  function  data.  Note 
that  the  contractor  would  also  need  to  negotiate  out  the  “deferred  ordering”  clause,  v^ch 
gives  the  government  the  right  to  demand  the  data  within  3  years. 

•  Regarding  "commercial”  software,  the  restricted  ri^ts  definition  is  the  same  as  the  one  in 
the  old  FAR,  i.e.,  five  rights  as  opposed  to  four  at  DoD.  Under  the  proposed  regulations,  the 
government  will  have  the  right  to  give  a  developer’s  computer  software  to  support  services  con¬ 
tractors,  even  at  DoD,  a  right  they  did  not  previously  have.  An  apparent  anomaly  is  that  DoD 
would  have  the  right  to  give  a  developer’s  commercial  computer  software  to  third  parties.  The 
government  does  not  have  this  right  if  the  software  was  developed  at  private  expense  and  is 
not  commercial. 

•  The  "prime-sub  negotiation  of  restricted  rights”  has  never  been  expressly  stated  in  the 
regulations.  If  a  prime  contractor,  under  a  contract  containing  the  basic  data  rights  clause, 
acquires  existing  commercial  computer  software  from  a  subcontractor  at  any  tier  for  delivery 
to  or  for  use  on  behalf  of  the  government,  the  contracting  officer  may  either  authorize  the  use 
of  the  “commercial  computer  software”  clause  or  approve  any  variations  to  or  limitations  on 
the  restricted  rights  (the  five  minimum  rights)  set  forth  in  the  basic  data  rights  clause  in  a 
collateral  Hgieement  incorporated  into  the  contract. 

This  clause  says  that  a  subcontractor  to  a  government  prime  contractor  may  negotiate  with 
the  prime  greater  restt  itions  than  those  in  the  main  regulations,  i.e..  That  is,  a  subcontractor 
can  negotiate  with  the  government  to  give  the  government  less  than  the  minimum  rights. 

•  Regarding  “unpublished”  software,  if  a  developer  does  not  put  the  copyright  symbol  (*)  on 
the  software  and  tells  the  govenunent  that  it  is  unpublished  software  (meaning  it  is  a  trade 
secret),  then  the  government  does  not  have  the  right  to  disclose  it  to  others,  except  in 
accordance  with  the  government’s  restricted  rights. 

This  can  be  important  Under  FAR,  if  the  developer  put  a  copyright  symbol  on  the  software, 
the  government  wouiu  it  as  published  computer  software— which  gives  it  the  ri^t  to 
disclose  it  to  others. 
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In  the  DoD,  a  copyright  symbol  on  the  software  automatically  gave  the  government  a  coj^ght 
license  coextensive  with  whatever  rights  the  developer  had. 

Paradoxically,  a  developing  organization  will  have  greater  rights  if  it  does  not  put  the  copyright 
symbol  on  some  software  that  has  not  been  disseminated  or  that  has  not  been  published  out¬ 
side  the  company.  In  dealing  with  an  executive  agency  other  than  DoD  or  with  these  new  regu¬ 
lations,  the  developer  will  have  greater  rights  if  he  does  not  put  the  copyright  symbol  on  s(»ne 
software. 

Other  aspects  of  this  situation  are  discussed  in  Section  D.Z1.12. 

Understanding  this  minimum  level  of  detail  is  necessary  for  developers  because,  under  both  the  DoD 
and  FAR  regulations,  the  federal  regulation  takes  priority  if  any  terms  of  a  developer’s  standard  licens¬ 
ing  agreement  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  the  federal  regulation.  This  means  that  developers 
have  very  little  protection  if  they  enter  into  contracts  with  prime  contractors  or  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Neither  their  standard  license  agreement  nor  their  claim  to  have  copyrighted  commercial 
computer  software  protects  them  (DeVecchio  1990). 

IX2.1.1,2  Copyright  Law 

Reused  software  qualifies  as  “derivative  works”  under  another  legal  specialty,  copyright  law. 
Copyright  law,  which  comes  into  effect  for  “derivative  works,”  is  intertwined  with  the  FAR  and 
DFARS  and  has  perhaps  even  greater  impact  on  ownership  of  reused  software.  From  the  government 
viewpoint,  DoD  personnel  are  concerned  about  derivative  works  resulting  from  reusing  software.  SEI 
describes  many  problems  shared  by  developers  and  government  that  can  “. . .  arise  when  ‘derivative 
works’  are  created  from  an  origintd  piece  of  software”  (Samuelson  1986, 9).  SEI  explains: 

The  term  software  reuse  has  several  meanings.  A  common  factor  to  each  of  these  meanings ...  is  that 
it  may  be  an  instance  of  the  creation  of  a  derivative  work  which  may  involve  the  complex  regulations 
of  the  copyright  law. 

. . .  For  the  government  to  make,  or  have  made  for  it,  software  which  is  in  some  way  derived  from  a 
program  in  which  another  party  holds  a  copyright,  without  having  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
copyright  holder,  raises  the  pos^ility  that  the  government  will  be  found  to  have  infringed  the  ocqtyright. 

As  a  result,  the  government  may  be  prohibited  from  making  use  of  the  newly  developed  software. 

The  potential  impact  of  the  derivative  works  right  for  software  is  broader  even  than  its  effect  on  software 
reuse  projects.  Wtually  any  effort  which  in  some  way  alters  software  and  causes  it  to  act  in  a  way  differ* 
ent  from  its  ordinal  function  may  be  found  to  be  the  creation  of  a  derivative  work  should  the  o^tyright 
holder  challenge  the  government’s  actions  in  court.  Thus,  even  basic  maintenance  and  enhancement 
efforts ...  to  the  extent  that  the  changes  may  be  said  to  improve  the  software,  might  be  found  to  be 
derivative  works— the  creation  of  which  infringes  the  rights  of  the  copyright  holder.  Such  projects  also 
raise  questions  as  to  ownership  rights  in  the  newly  created  product.  (Samuelson  1986, 9) 

In  general,  industiy  prefers  to  protect  its  intellectual  property  rights  by  using  “trade  secret”  protection 
rather  than  patents  or  copyrights.  This  strategy  helps  industiy  avoid  disclosing  to  the  public  any 
details  of  products  or  intellectual  property. 

However,  SEI  emphasizes  that  DoD  procurement  regulations  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  trade 
secret  protection  for  software  or  technical  data.  Instead,  DoD  regulations  “. . .  specificalfy  incorpo¬ 
rate  copyright  law  in  some  respects,  and  also  seem  to  contemplate  that  copyright  law  may  govern  as 
to  some  things”  (Samuelson  1986,  17). 
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IX2.1.U  Implications  for  Developers 

The  National  Security  Industrial  Association  (NSIA)  published  a  developers’  view,  The  Business  Issues 
Associated  With  Software  Reuse,  in  December  1990.  It  reports  on  a  study  conducted  by  the  Software 
and  C^IC  Committee’s  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Software  Reuse.  Hie  findings  are  particularly  relevant 
to  this  project  because  the  NSIA  subcommittee  limited  its  study  to  considerations  related  to  reusable 
Ada  software  in  software-intensive  DoD  weapon  system  applications.  The  subcommittee  concen¬ 
trated  its  work  on  near-term  issues  and  solutions  as  being  more  profitable  in  stimulating  the  concept 
of  software  reuse  (NSIA  1990,  7). 

NSIA  findings  on  ownership.  Hie  report  urges  that  the  government  continue  to  support  initiatives 
in  the  area  of  software  data  rights: 

No  data  rights  issues  emerged  that  were  uniquely  associated  with  reusable  software  (emphasis  added). 

. . .  Data  rights  issues  associated  with  software  reuse  are  very  important  and  must  be  resolved.  However, 
it  turns  out  that  the  set  of  problems  associated  with  rights  to  reused  software  are  precisely  those  that 
have  been  and  are  currently  being  addressed  by  government  and  industry.  (NSIA  1990,  21) 

The  government  should  continue  to  vigorously  support  on-going  initiatives  in  the  area  of  software  data 
rights. . . .  Related  to  data  rights,  nothing  addition^  needs  to  be  done  by  the  government  in  order  to 
promote  the  concept  of  reuse,  other  than  to  support  the  software  data  rights  initiatives  already  in 
progress.  (NSIA  19W,  21) 

An  earlier  report  (DSB 1987)  made  a  similar  recommendation  in  the  area  of  software  data  rights  for 
all  militaiy  software: 

DoD  should  follow  the  concepts  of  the  proposed  FAR  27.4  for  data  rights  for  military  software,  rather 
than  those  of  the  proposed  DoD  Supplement  27.4,  or  it  should  adopt  a  new  "Rights  in  Software”  Clause 
as  recommended  by  Samuelson,  Deasy,  and  Martin  (1986)  in  Appendix  D6.  (DSB  1987, 32) 

Actions  needed  to  protect  develope  -s’  privately  funded  software.  If  these  regulations  are  passed,  a 
company  will  be  able  to  protect  its  eights  in  its  privately  developed  software  to  the  maximum  ectent 
by  doing  three  things: 

1.  Have  in  place  a  mechanism  (system,  procedure,  discipline)  for  ensuring  that  it  can  prove  that 
it  develops  its  software  at  private  expense.  Before  entering  into  a  contract,  a  contractor  must 
specify  in  an  agreement  which  computer  software  developed  with  the  contractor’s  funds  it  in¬ 
tends  to  supply  to  a  DoD  agency  or  a  prime  contractor  with  restricted  rights,  not  unlimited 
rights.  This  agreement  must  be  incorporated  into  the  contract.  The  company  then  represents 
that  it  is  providing  a  correct  written  assertion  of  restricted  rights  data  and  that  the  company 
is  entitled  to  limit  the  government’s  rights. 

Proving  scope  and  stage  of  development  of  privately  funded  software.  A  contractor  must  be 
able  to  prove  that  it  develops  its  software  at  private  expense  before  any  government  contract. 
Thus,  the  person  who  signs  the  certificate  must  know  or  have  a  reasonable  basis  to  believe 
that  he  can  restrict  the  government’s  rights  in  this  matter.  He  must  convince  the  government 
that  the  software  was  (a)  developed  before  any  government  contract  and  (b)  was  developed 
without  any  government  funding. 

Companies  need  internal  procedures  to  prove  their  assertions.  Th^  must  be  able  to  document 
the  stages  of  development  of  their  privately  funded  software,  lb  face  a  challenge  by  the 
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government,  the  company  must  be  able  to  prove  that  the  software  was  workable  (to  a  degree 
that  people  skilled  in  the  art  would  say  “that  software  will  work”)  before  it  signed  that  contract. 

A  company  also  must  have  a  mechanism  for  a  clear  understanding  of  its  engineers’  scope  in 
its  privately  funded  development  work.  It  also  needs  to  watch  what  the  engineers  are  doing; 
when  thqr  are  creative,  engineers  may  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  statement  of  work.  If  their 
work  should  get  into  an  area  that  is  contractually  required  in  performance  of  the  contract,  the 
company  could  lose  its  rights. 

A  contractor  must  check  new  RFPs  for  requirements  that  might  overlap  with  its  privately 
hmded  software.  Before  the  company  starts  its  proposal  effort,  it  must  be  sure  that  the 
contract  it  is  proposing  does  not  overiap  with  an  IR&D  project  it  already  has. 

If  the  RFP  requires  some  related  development  work  and  the  company  has  not  finished  its 
independent  development  work,  then  it  negotiates  with  the  government  so  that  the  contract 
omits  that  development.  Otherwise,  the  privately  funded  development  may  occur  during  and 
be  necessaiy  for  the  performance  of  the  government  contract.  Then,  no  matter  who  funded 
the  software,  the  government  will  get  unlimited  rights. 

Before  they  open  projects  for  computer  software,  contractors  must  check  their  existing 
contracts  for  requirements  that  may  overlap  with  the  privately  funded  software.  Unless  they 
make  sure  that  their  privately  funded  development  work  is  not  similar  to  work  already  in  prog¬ 
ress  under  a  government  contract,  the  government  will  get  unlimited  rights  in  that 
development. 

1  When  dealing  with  an  executive  agency  other  than  DoD  under  the  new  regulations,  state  in 
the  agreement  the  characteristics  of  the  privately  developed  software  that  will  be  recognizable 
if  the  government  should  choose  to  modify  it. 

3.  Do  the  best  it  can  to  avoid  delivering  privately  developed  software  to  the  government.  If  the 
government  requires  delivery,  the  company  can  try  to  negotiate  constraints  on  what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  with  it  A  subcontractor,  dealing  with  a  prime  contractor,  will  have  somewhat 
more  leverage  when  it  attempts  to  negotiate  this. 

A  company  needs  these  disciplines  to  demonstrate  that  its  software  was  developed  at  private  expense. 

Until  it  can  show  that,  it  carmot  restrict  the  government’s  rights  in  any  privately  developed  so^are. 

Even  though  this  may  seem  excessive,  with  all  this  care,  the  regulations  make  it  ^fficult  for  a  company 

to  prove  its  case  (DeVecchio  1990), 

D.2.1.2  Uability 

The  most  credible  study  regarding  the  effects  on  industry  of  software  reuse  was  NSIA  (1990),  also 

discussed  in  Section  D.2.1.1.3. 

With  regard  to  liability,  the  report  stated; 

The  risks  of  liability  due  to  reuse  of  software  are  important  and  deserve  serious  management  attention. 
However,  the  liabilities  associated  with  software  reuse  do  not  appear  to  offer  a  significant  impediment 
to  the  concept.  (NSIA  1990) 
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The  NSIA  noted  that  its  initial  perception  of  the  importance  of  legal  liability  changed  after  the 
subconunittee  had  completed  its  study. 

. . .  Once  software  is  modified  by  someone  other  than  its  owner,  the  owner’s  exposure  becomes  almost 
nil.  In  developing  DoD  weapon  systems,  software  being  reused  will  almost  certainly  require  some  modi¬ 
fication.  Consequently,  the  system  developer  will  bear  the  primary  liability  for  the  reu^  software  just 
as  he  does  for  vendor  suppli^  hardware Integration  of  software  wherein  some  portion  is  being  re¬ 
used  is  not  very  different  from  traditional  hardware  integration  and  the  liability  congelations  su'e  the 
same. 

. . .  During  the  first  several  meetings  of  the  subcommittee,  the  many  liabilities  of  ownetshq),  e^redalfy 
legal,  were  perceived  as  deterrents  to  the  voluntary  engagement  m  software  reuse.  However,  after  these 
meetings ...  the  subcommittee  concluded  that  this  was  not  a  significant  issue.  (NSIA  1990, 20) 

D.2.1,2.1  Implications  for  Developers  of  LiabUity  Concerns 

The  NSIA  report  noted  that  its  perception  of  the  importance  of  the  legal  liability  issue  had  changed 
after  the  subcommittee  had  completed  its  study: 

The  legal  liabilities  associated  with  software  reuse  do  not  appear  to  offer  a  significant  impediment  to 
the  concept. . . .  The  risks  of  liability  due  to  reuse  of  software  are  important  and  deserve  serious  manage¬ 
ment  attention.  However,  the  liabilities  associated  with  software  reuse  do  not  aiqjear  to  offer  a 
significant  impediment  to  the  concept.  (NSIA  1990, 20) 

1X2.1 .2.2  Government-Owned  Government-  or  Contractor-Operated  Reuse  libraries 

CARDS  (1993b)  includes  discussions  of  liabiliQr  issues  regarding  domain-specific  reuse  libraries 
owned  by  the  government  and  operated  by  the  government  or  a  contractor.  It  states  that  liability  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  library’s  degree  of  involvement  with  reusable  software  and  identifies  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  liability 

•  Nature  and  frequency  of  the  library’s  activities  (e.g.,  is  it  merely  storing  assets  or  is  it  certifying 
assets,  are  all  activities  performed  each  time  an  asset  is  submitted?) 

•  How  the  activity  is  performed  (e.g.,  is  the  activity  based  on  an  objective  set  of  criteria  or 
standards?) 

•  Function  or  scope  of  knowledge  of  the  library’s  staff,  suppliers,  and  subscribers  (e.g.,  is  the 
library  staff’s  role  strictly  administrative?) 

•  Ibchnical  qualifications  for  the  library  staffs  supplier,  and  subscriber  (e.g.,  is  the  person  a 
system  or  software  engineer  with  domain  experience?) 

•  Purpose  of  the  library,  supplier,  and  subscriber  (e.g.,  is  the  library  intended  to  extensively 
evaluate  reusable  software  components  as  quality  assurance  to  the  subscriber?) 

CARDS  (1993b)  states  that  "many  issues  of  contention  can  be  avoided  through  negotiation  and 
careful  drafting  of  supplier  and  subscriber  agreements.” 

DJ1.13  Incentives  to  Create  Reusable  Software  and  to  Reuse  Easting  Software 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  current  environment  for  software  acquisition  is  not  compatible  with  reuse 
of  software  (except  Non-Developmental  Items  and  COTS).  DoD  can  offer  few  incentives  for 
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contractors  to  create  reusable  software  assets  and  to  reuse  existing  assets.  In  practice,  the  present  FAR 
environment  is  seen  as  a  disincentive  to  software  developers  to  either  produce  reusable  code  or  to 
incorporate  reusability  into  their  design  efforts  (DeVecchio  1990;  NSIA  1990). 

This  is  not  a  new  perception.  In  1987,  the  DSB  Iksk  Force  on  Military  Software,  with  considerable 
vision,  observed  this  situation: 

. . .  today’s  policies  actively  discourage  the  reuse  of  software  modules  from  one  ^em  to  another.  We 
recommend  a  variety  of  policy  changes,  each  designed  to  encourage  reuse,  and  indeed,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  public  market  in  reusable  software  parts.  (DSB  1987, 3  recommendations  29-33) 

. . .  The  SEI  should  establish  a  prototype  module  market,  focused  originally  on  Ada  modules  and  tools 
for  Ada,  with  the  objective  of  spinning  it  off  when  commercially  viable.  (DSB  1987, 3) 

The  DSB  then  recommended  comprehensive  action  to  overcome  the  problems: 

The  Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
should  direct  Program  Managers  to  identify  in  their  programs  those  subtystems,  components,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  modules,  that  may  be  expected  to  be  acquired  rather  than  built;  and  to  reward  such  acquisition 
in  the  RFPs.  (DSB  1987, 3  recommendation  31) 

The  DSB  clearly  intended  to  stress  the  need  for  incentives  in  several  areas: 

. . .  The  Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition)  should  develq;)  economic  incentives,  to  be 
incorporated  into  standard  contracts,  to  allow  contractors  to  profit  from  offering  modules  for  reuse, 
even  though  built  with  DoD  funds.  (DSB  1987, 36  recommendation  29) 

The  Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition)  should  develcq)  economic  incentives,  to  be  incorporated 
into  all  cost-plus  standard  contracts,  to  encourage  contractors  to  boy  modules  and  use  them  rather  than 
building  new  ones. 

Acquisition  contracts  should  be  structured  so  that  contractors  will  be  motivated  to  build  and  sell  reusable 
software,  and  to  buy  it.  Reusable  software  will  be  successful  when  contractors  decide  it  is  in  their  com¬ 
petitive  self-interest  to  reuse  software  rather  than  to  develt^  it  each  time.  The  proper  incentives  with 
respect  to  data  rights,  warranties,  licenses,  liabilities,  and  maintenance  most  be  induded  in  tire  RFPs 
and  the  contracts.  (DSB  1987, 36  recommendation  30) 

DoD  should  devise  increased  productivity  incentives  for  custom-built  software  contracts,  and  make  sudi 
incentivized  contracts  the  standard  practice.  A  new  contracting  form,  part-wsy  between  fixed-price  and 
cost-plus-fee,  should  be  devised.  (DSB  1987, 30  recommendation  17) 

DoD  should  develop  metrics  and  measuring  techniques  for  software  quality  and  completeness,  and 
incorporate  these  routinely  in  contracts.  (NSIA  1990, 31  recommendation  19) 

The  NSIA  subcommittee’s  view,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  DSB,  was  consistent  with  the  marketing 
dynamics  in  the  industry.  NSIA  recommends  that  the  government  use  the  competitive  process  as  a 
powerful  tool  for  fostering  software  reuse,  continue  to  vigorously  support  ongoing  initiatives  in  the 
area  of  software  data  rights,  use  only  cost>type  contracts  wherein  software  reuse  is  to  be  an  important 
factor,  and  invest  its  available  software  reuse  resources  in  software  engineering  standards,  particularfy 
in  standards  specific  to  the  concept  of  reuse  (NSIA  1990, 3). 

NSIA  sees  no  net  saving  in  the  short  term  by  developing  and  using  reusable  software  and  no  incentive 
for  contractors  to  do  so— except  by  using  their  internal  libraries  of  reusable  software  assets. 
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Consistent  with  this  view,  NSIA  believed  that  the  government  should  use  only  cost-type  contracts 
when  software  reuse  is  seen  as  an  important  factor  (NSIA  1990, 15): 

Industry  is  also  not  convinced  of  the  potential  for  cost  savings  by  using  what  is  currently  available  in  the 
libraries.  Companies  believe  that  the  software  currently  in  reuse  libraries  suffers  from  poor  or  nonexis¬ 
tent  documentation,  and  from  poor  software  engineering  practices.  Furthermore,  using  software 
from  a  library,  a  company  does  not  gain  a  unique  advantage  over  competitors  because  the  library  is  avail¬ 
able  to  everyone.  In  addition,  the  risks  and  costs  of  using  library  software  cannot  be  determined  quickly 
due  to  the  lack  of  necessary  standards  and  proper  documentation.  (NSIA  1990, 12) 

. . .  many  companies,  primarily  the  large  prime  contractors,  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  internal 
proprietary  software  reuse  libraries.  Further,  those  companies  are  drawing  from  those  libraries,  whenev¬ 
er  practical,  to  use  in  the  development  of  proposals  and  subsequent^,  the  software  development  project. 
There  is  evidence  that,  in  some  of  these  cases,  software  reuse  made  the  difference  in  wiiming  the 
contract.  (NSIA  1990, 11) 

The  subcommittee  saw  an  opportunity  to  take  significant  action  on  its  own  in  a  way  that  would  benefit 
both  reuse  across  government  programs  and  help  promote  commonality  among  companies’  internal 
software  libraries: 

...  if  the  level  of  abstraction  of  the  software  assets  vms  raised  from  the  code  level  to  the  requirement 
and  specification  level,  including  common  library  tedmiques  and  standards  for  reusable  requirements 
and  specifications,  the  government  would  promote  greater  software  asset  reuse  within  companies  and 
develop  a  basis  for  cross-company  use  in  the  future.  One  benefit  of  this  effort  would  be  to  help  develop 
a  bridge  between  different  companies’  internal  libraries  and  to  promote  commonality  in  more  abstract 
levels  of  software  asset  libraries.  (NSIA  1990, 17) 

NSIA  stressed  several  actions  for  the  government  to  initiate.  The  government  should: 

. . .  investigate  a  means  for  effectively  promoting  increased  utilization  of  internal  corporate  (emphasis 
added)  software  reuse  libraries.  (NSIA  1990, 3) 

. . .  make  an  effort  to  develop  techniques  and  tools  for  applying  reuse  at  the  requirements  and 
specifications  level  and  encourage  contractors  to  utilize  and/or  incorporate  the  results  into  their  internal 
proprietary  libraries. . . .  The  government  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  evolution  of  soft¬ 
ware  reuse  by  developing  system  requirements  and  ^edfications  that  are  themselves  reusable.  Reus¬ 
able  requirements  foster  reusable  designs  and  algorithms,  which  in  turn  foster  reusable  new  code. . . . 
Software  reuse  at  the  lower  levels  of  abstraction  will  be  promoted  by  reuse  at  the  higher  levels  of 
software  abstraction. 

Standards  for  reusable  requirements  and  specifications,  followed  by  the  development  of  reusable 
requirements  and  specifications  that  conform  to  such  standards,  would  foster  greater  software  asset  re¬ 
use.  This  is  common  practice  in  the  specification  of  hardware  requirements  for  system  developments. 
Altimeters,  radars,  radios,  generators,  etc.  are  commonly  used  across  platform  and  ^em 
developments.  (NSIA  1990, 17) 

Ikble  D-4  lists  the  possibilities  developed  and  described  in  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  (1991). 


Ihble  D-4.  Mechanisms  Applicable  to  Reuse 


Encourage  Reuse 

Discourage  Reuse 

Competition  for  government  contracts 

Reluctance  to  give  up  organizations’  expertise  and 
ways  of  doing  business 

RFP  or  source  selection  criteria  that  include  software 
reuse 

RFP  or  source  selection  criteria  that  penalize  bids 
using  existing  software  assets 
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Tiible  D-4,  continued 


Encourage  Reuse 

Discourage  Reuse 

Ibols  to  find  and  retrieve  assets 

Lack  of  critical  mass  of  reusable  assets 

Software  engineering  techniques  to  help  build 
reusable  assets  and  encourage  reuse 

Current  state  of  practice  that  is  oriented  to  creation 
from  scratch  and  away  from  supporting  existing  assets 

Government  commitment  to  take  risks  to  encourage 
reuse 

Pressures  on  program  managers  to  avoid  risk  and 
meet  schedule  and  budget 

Contracting  mechanisms  that  encourage  reuse  across 
programs 

Access  to  and  protection  for  proprietary  software 

Emphasis  on  proto^ing  to  help  establish  demands 
for  reusable  software  assets 

Standards  to  provide  basic  structure  and  confidence 
that  assets  will  have  long  life 

Education  on  benefits  and  costs  of  reuse 

Source:  Adapted  from  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  (1991) 

The  STARS  report  describes  a  new  possibility,  use  of  value  engineering,  found  in  FAR  48.101  (bX2). 
Their  recommendation  is  that  this  avenue  be  explored  and  a  test  program  be  selected  to  investigate 
applicability  of  the  concept  to  software  reuse.  It  also  discusses  profitability,  sales  volume  and  market 
share,  technology  lead,  prestige,  and  recognition  (STARS  1991, 15). 

1X2.1 ,3.1  Implications  of  Incentives  for  Developers 

NSIA  findings  on  incentives  to  reuse.  In  its  report,  NSIA  listed  three  initial  questions  that  had  driven 
its  study:  “(1)  What  can  be  done  to  encourage  companies  to  create  software  that  is  reusable,  both  by 
themselves  and,  eventually,  by  other  firms?  (2)  What  encouragement  would  result  in  the  utilization 
of  software  previously  developed  for  reuse?  and  (3)  What  are  the  legal  and  fiscal  barriers  to  software 
reuse?”  (NSIA  1990,  2).  Its  recommendations  were  traditional  approaches  and  were  well  grounded 
in  the  field  of  software  engineering.  NSIA  recommends  that  the  government: 

. . .  utilize  the  competitive  process  as  a  powerful  tool  for  fostering  software  reuse. 

. . .  continue  to  vigorously  support  ongoing  initiatives  in  the  area  of  software  data  rights. 

. . .  use  only  cost  type  contracts  wherein  software  reuse  is  to  be  an  important  factor. 

. . .  invest  their  available  software  reuse  resources  in  software  engineering  standards,  particularly  in 
standards  specific  to  the  concept  of  reuse.  (NSIA  1990, 3) 

The  report  concludes  that,  “Competition  is  the  dominant  factor  in  motivating  industry.”  It  adds  that 
“financial  incentives,  such  as  royalties,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  software  reuse  do  not  appear  to 
be  implementable”  (NSIA  1990, 3): 

The  competitive  process  offers  the  greatest  potential  for  fostering  software  reuse.  Incentives  that  help 
companies  win  new  contracts  are  considered  by  the  industry  to  be  more  critical  than  incentives  whidi 
may  incrementally  increase  profits  earned  on  software  development  efforts.  (NSIA  1990, 14) 

. . .  The  area  of  greatest  significance  was  found  to  be  the  competitive  contracting  process.  >^%ning  the 
contract  takes  priority  over  all  other  business  considerations.  The  industry  representatives  generally 
agreed  that  the  inclusion  of  some  software  reuse  considerations  in  the  government’s  process  of  selecting 
the  winning  contractor  (source  selection)  would  have  much  greater  potential  for  fostering  reuse  than 
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any  of  the  other  business  incentives  that  had  been  suggested. . . .  Including  appropriate  reuse  incentives 
in  the  source  selection  process  is  the  most  effective  business  incentive  for  software  reuse  that  was  uncov¬ 
ered  the  subcommittee. 

. . .  The  subcommittee  actively  searched  for  business  incentives  to  foster  software  reuse _ (industry) 

representatives  generally  felt  that  an  inaeased  profit  potential  might  provide  some  useful  incentive,  but, 
since  software  development  is  only  a  portion  of  the  total  effort  in  many  contracts,  this  incentive  may 
not  be  significant.  (NSIA 1990, 14) 

1X2.13 J2  Software  Maintenance  and  Enhancements 

While  it  is  essential  for  the  government  to  have  rights  in  documentation  for  software  it  has  contracted 
to  have  built,  SEI  stated  that: 

. . .  Obtaining  rights  in  the  government  to  modify  software  is  not  a  current  software  licensing  problem 
of  DoD.  The  DoD  procurement  regulations  require  that  in  all  software  acquisition  contracts  for  propri¬ 
etary  software  the  government  must  at  nunimum  get  the  right  to  modify  the  software.  This  regulatory 
authority  is  important  since  copyright  law  might  otherwise  prohibit  the  modification  of  software  without 
the  permission  of  the  copyright  owner  to  make  a  “derivative  work.”  DoD  regulations  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  secure  for  DoD  the  right  to  modify  software  it  acquires.  (Samuelson  1986, 7) 

DJ2.133  Need  for  Better  IVaining  About  Software,  Data  Rights,  and  Intellectual  Property  Law 

In  the  case  of  training  for  procurement  personnel,  SEI  reported  a  serious  need: 

. . .  Although  DoD  is  fortunate  to  have  many  dedicated,  competent  individuals  among  its  procurement 
personnel,  these  individuals  reported  that  th^  feel  inadequately  trained  for  the  role  they  have  to  per¬ 
form  in  complex  software  acquisition  contracts.  Much  of  the  software  that  the  contracting  personnel 
must  acquire  is  “state  of  the  art”  technology.  Communication  between  procurement  personnel  and  users 
seems  to  be  infrequent,  which  makes  maintenance  and  supportability  planning  more  difficult.  Often  pro¬ 
curement  personnel  have  no  training  in  software  technology,  software  life  cycles,  or  software  support 
systems.  Further,  the  procurement  regulatory  struaure  within  which  the  negotiation  process  must  pro¬ 
ceed— especially  as  to  data  rights— is  quite  complex.  Finally,  the  turnover  rate  among  procurement 
personnel  is  hi^,  which  only  aggravates  the  situation.  (Samuelson  1986, 8) 

D.2.2  Recoupment  of  Government  Development  Costs 

An  Interim  DEARS  Rule,  52.235-7(X)2,  Recovery  of  Nonrecurring  Costs  on  Commercial  Sales,  requires 
that  contractors  pay  back  government  funds  that  were  used  to  provide  contract  support  for  developing 
an  item.  Payback  is  required  when  a  contractor  “intends”  to  enter  commercial  sales  of  the  item  o' 
essentially  similar  items.  Because  this  may  have  a  serious  impact  on  software  reuse,  JIAWG  identifies 
this  as  a  major  barrier  to  reuse.  JIAWG  comments  that: 

The  application  of  recoupment  to  software  seems  more  accident  than  conscious  policy,  lb  our 
knowl^ge,  no  one  responsible  for  recoupment  policy  has  studied  the  implications  of  applying  recoup¬ 
ment  to  software,  espedally  as  the  ranges  of  possible  reuse  expand  and  DoD  depends  more  on  COTS 
(Commercial  Off  the  Shelf  Software)  and  multi-use  software  components  to  develop  military  software. 
(JIAWG  1991) 

Its  proposed  solutions  include  promulgating  a  policy  mandating  negotiation  of  recoupment  in 
software  acquisitions.  >Mthout  such  negotiations,  the  contract  should  not  contain  a  recoupment 
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clause.  JIAWG  also  recommends  beginning  a  dialog  with  NSIA  to  support  the  NSIA  project  to 
establish  an  equitable  recoupment  policy  and  to  broaden  the  investigation  to  include  recoupment  of 
industry  development  investments  (JIAWG  1991, 17-18). 

D3  SUCCESSFUL  APPROACHES  OR  STRATEGIES  FOR  REUSE 

This  section  identifies  successful  approaches  or  strategies  that  are  now  in  practice,  along  with 
approaches  that  have  been  proposed  by  previous  industry  and  government  studies.  Ikble  D-5,  which 
is  adapted  from  STARS  (1^1),  shows  several  such  applications,  categorized  by  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
used  software  assets. 

Table  D-6  summarizes  important  differences  between  the  government’s  “unlimited  rights”  and 
“restricted  rights”  in  software.  Several  basic  strategies  are  identified  in  Ikble  D-7  along  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agency’s  rights  that  are  appropriate  for  protecting  an  organization’s  proprietary  investments. 
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l^leD-S.  Examples  of  Recent  Reuse 


Reuse  Assets 


Code 

(Similar  Domain) 


Internal 


FCDSSA 


Fosdxjro 


EVB 


ATCCS 


AFATDS 


Nature  of  Reuse 


External 


Foxboro 


AFATOS 


Nobel  Tech 


Code 

(Dissimilar  Domain) 


EVB 


AFATDS 


Specification 

"A,”  “B,"and 
“C-S”  specifications 


UNAS 


EVB 


AFATDS 


ATCCS 


Domain  Knowledge 
Base 

ATCCS 

SDIONTB 

Navy  Research 
LabC^I 

Tbp  Level 
Architecture 

Granite  Sentiy 

Ibmplates 

ASD(WPAFB) 
Flight  Simulator 
Program 

Source:  Adapted  from  STARS  (1991) 

Description  of  Reuse 


Navy  facility  produces  ship-unique  software  for 
Fleet  Combat  Direction  System  installations. 


Fcndx>ro  claims  80%  internal  reuse  of  code  without 
modification,  also  licenses  code  packages  for  reuse. 


EVB  licenses  code  packages  for  reuse. 


Army  requires  use  by  ATCCS  contraaors. 


MagnavoK  requires  in-house  assessment  before 
initiating  new  development.  Government  award  fee 
criteria  assess  the  degree  of  reuse.  Modified 
software  creates  new  code,  which  is  considered 
"derived”  software  and  may  raise  copyright  issues. 


Swedish  company  obtained  competitive  advantage 
in  telephone  ^tem  domain. 


TRW  developed  UNAS,  deriving  it  from 
government-owned  software  and  sold 
commercially. 


EVB  licenses  code  packages  for  reuse. 


Modified  software  creates  new  code,  which  is 
considered  "derived”  software  and  may  raise 
copyright  issues. 


Associate  contractors  required  to  use  ^ecifications 
generated  1^  TRW.  Award  fee  used  to  provide 
incentives  to  contractors  for  reuse. 

Reusing  specifications  appears  to  raise  level  of 
interface  and  avoid  changing  software. 


SEI  support  for  ATCCS. 


National  Ikst  Bed. 


STARS  lhskUR40. 


Air  Force  acted  as  ^tem  integrator. 


No  CSCIs.  Ibmplates  used  to  regenerate  software. 
LORAL  is  prime  contraaor.  SEI  helped  develq> 
templates. 
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l^le  D-6.  Government  Customer  Now  Gets  These  “Rights”  in  Software 


For  Government  Purposes,  With  “Unlimited 

Rights”  to  Use  Software 

“Restricted  Rights”  to  Use  Software 

Use  on  any  government  computer. 

Only  for  the  computer  for  which  the  software  was 
acquired. 

Use  with  any  government  computer. 

On  a  backup  computer. 

Duplicate  for  any  purpose. 

Copy  only  for  archive  purposes. 

Disclose  to  other  parties  for  government  purposes. 

Under  DoD  contracts,  modify  or  combine  with  other 
software  (ensuring  that  the  derivative  software  based 
on  restricted  rights  software  contains  same 
restrictions)  even  though  it  is  cc^>yiighted  or  subject  to 
license  agreements. 

Give  same  rights  to  other  parties  (e.g.,  competitors 
with  related  government  contracts). 

Any  other  rights  not  inconsistent  with  the  stated 
minimum  rights  (FAR  227.471). 

Ihble  D'7.  Summaiy  of  Legal  Rights  ^propriate  for  Candidate  Development  Strategies 


Organizational 
Strategy  for  Reuse 

Developer’s  Strategy 

Government  Agency’s  Rights 

Reuse  at  the 
project  level. 

Reuse  owned  assets  (developed  with  company 
funds)  on  any  government  projects. 

Restricted  rights  only. 

Reuse  across 
projects. 

Reuse  owned  assets  (developed  with  company 
funds)  on  projects  in  related  fields;  i.e., 
generate  many  varieties  of  end  products 
similar  to  those  that  we  now  produce. 

Restricted  rights  only. 

Develop  similar 
products  in  the 
same  domain. 

Reuse  owned  assets  (developed  with  company 
funds)  on  contracts  in  same  domains. 

Restricted  rights  only. 

License  to 
third-parfy 
developers. 

Negotiate  license  with  owner  (e.g.,  Booch 
parts). 

Restricted  rights  only. 

Use  public  domain 
software  (e.g., 
Booch). 

Examine  documentation  and  source  code  for 
notification  of  rights  given  ownei^  may  be 
restricted  to  not-for-profit  use. 

Examine  documentation  and  source 
code  for  notification  of  rights  given  1^ 
owner;  may  be  restricted  to  some  uses. 

Reuse  business. 

Develop  and  provide  libraries  of 
government-owned  reusable  assets  to 
government  customers;  use  such  assets  in 
developing  new  software  systems. 

Unlimited  rights. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  executive  summaiy  provides  a  synopsis  of  the  entire  report’s  content  to  a  management-level 
audience.  A  reader  should  be  able  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  motivation  and  approach  for  the  asses¬ 
sment  effort.  Everything  discussed  in  the  executive  summary  should  be  discus^  in  greater  detail  in 
the  document.  You  should  write  the  executive  summary  last  If  you  do  a  good  job  on  the  documoit, 
you  can  get  a  good  first  draft  of  the  executive  summary  from  the  rest  of  the  report  Ty  to  keep  this 
summary  to  a  maximum  of  five  pages.  If  necessary,  you  can  use  figures  and  tables. 

Cover  at  least  the  following  topics: 

•  Identify  the  organization  and  products  covered  by  the  assessment. 

•  List  the  objectives  of  the  assessment 

•  Summarize  the  important  findings  of  the  assessment 

•  Summarize  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  further  action. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  introduction  provides  background  information  on  the  assessment  and  the  approach  to 
performing  the  assessment 

1.1  SCOPE 

Identify  the  c'gadzation  and  products  covered  by  the  assessment  Explain  where  and  ^en  the 
assessment  was  conducted. 

1.2  ASSESSMENT  OBJECTIVES 
Describe  the  objectives  of  the  assessment 

13  PARTICIPANTS 

Idoitify  those  who  participated  in  the  assessment.  Include  their  roles  where  appropriate. 
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1.4  CONDUCT  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT 
Describe  how  the  assessment  was  cmiducted. 

1.5  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 
Describe  the  organizatimi  for  the  remainder  of  the  report. 

2.  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  RESULTS 

This  secritm  is  intended  to  present  the  results  of  the  dmnain  assessment  You  should  summarize  the 
objectives  of  the  assessment  team  and  how  the  assessment  was  conducted.  It  is  important  that  you 
define  here  the  dmnains  assessed. 

The  following  subsections  are  used  to  report  the  factors  identified  through  consensus  of  the  team 
participants  on  the  potential  benefits  of  reuse  in  each  domain.  Describe  here  the  format  to  be  used 
in  presenting  each  factor.  A  suggested  format  is: 

Acmr  Identification  of  a  domain  characteristic  or  properQr  of  the  organization’s  assets  and 

processes  that  will  support  successful  reuse  in  the  domain  considered. 

2.1  NAME  OF  FIRST  DOMAIN 

The  section  may  be  organized  to  correspond  to  the  factors  in  the  Domain  Assessment  Model  or  kqr 
findings  of  the  team. 

2.1.1  Name  of  Fmsr  Topic 
List  each  factor  foimd. 

Additional  explanation  should  be  provided  to  help  the  reader  understand  each  conclusion. 

2.1.2  Name  of  Second  Topic 
Repeat  for  each  topic. 

22  NAME  OF  SECOND  DOMAIN 
Rq)eat  for  each  domain. 

23  SUMMARY  OF  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  RESULTS 

Report  here  the  major  conclusions  of  the  domain  assessment  You  should  include  here  overall 
conclusions  of  the  assessment  team  concerning  the  reuse  opportunities  and  constraints  identified.  In 
particular,  you  should  indicate  any  additional  steps  needed  before  a  decisitm  is  made  to  invest  in 
reusable  assets. 

3.  REUSE  CAPABILITY  ASSESSMENT  RESULTS 

This  section  is  intended  to  present  the  results  of  the  reuse  capabili^  assessment  You  should 
summarize  the  objectives  of  the  assessment  team  and  how  the  assessment  was  conducted.  You  may 
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also  include  here  some  overaU  conclusions  of  the  assessment  team  concerning  the  strengths  and 
opportunities  for  improvement  for  the  organization. 

The  following  subsections  are  used  to  report  the  findings  identified  through  consensus  of  the  team 
participants  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization,  its  software  engineering  process,  and  its  software 
engineering  environment  with  respect  to  reuse.  Describe  here  the  format  to  be  used  in  presenting  each 
factor.  A  suggested  format  is  to  describe  each  finding  using  one  or  more  of  the  fdlowing: 

StrengOt:  Identification  of  an  activity  performed  or  capability  possessed  by  the  organization 

supporting  an  effective  reuse  practice 

Opportunity:  Identification  of  a  good  prospect  for  improvement,  building  on  the  organization’s 
strengths,  and  leading  to  a  more  effective  reuse  practice 

Bentfit  Identification  of  the  expected  advantages  gained  by  carrying  out  an  identified 
opportunity 

Additional  explanation  should  be  provided  that  describes  the  relevance  of  the  finding  to  effective 
reuse  and  the  context  in  which  the  participants  identified  the  finding. 

3.1  NAME  OF  HRST  TOPIC 

List  each  finding  found  under  this  topic  using  the  format  described  above. 

Additional  explanation  should  be  provided  to  help  the  reader  understand  these  findings. 

3.2  NAME  OF  SECOND  TOPIC 
Repeat  for  each  topic. 

4.  NEXT  STEPS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  outline  the  next  steps  in  defining  the  reuse  adoption  program. 

APPENDIX  A.  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROFILE 

This  appendix  is  used  to  document  the  organizational  profile  of  the  organization.  The  organizational 
profile  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  current  organization  and  is  used  to  establish  the  scope  and  context 
for  the  reuse  capabili^  and  domain  assessments.  You  may  wish  to  use  figures  and  tables  to  describe 
the  profile.  The  profile  covers  the  following  areas: 

•  Organization 

•  Products 

•  Business  model 

•  Process 

•  Environment 
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The  fidlowing  subsections  document  the  profiles  for  the  areas  listed  above. 

A.1  ORGANIZATION  PROFILE 

Describe  the  structure  of  the  organizatiem  and  how  it  supports  reuse. 

AJ^  PRODUCT  PROFILE 

Describe  the  products  produced  current)^  and  to  what  extent  reuse  is  applied. 

A3  BUSINESS  MODEL 

Describe  how  business  is  conducted.  You  should  cover  the  following: 

•  Whether  development  is  funded  internal^  or  through  contracts 

•  Whether  reusable  assets  are  acquired  or  developed  intemalty 

•  How  application  of  reusable  assets  is  funded 

•  How  maintenance  of  reusable  assets  is  funded 

A.4  PROCESS  PROFILE 

Describe  the  processes  and  methods  applied  to  software  development  and  how  reuse  of  assets  is 
accomplished  with  them. 

A3  ENVIRONMENT  PROHLE 

Describe  the  environment  and  tools  used  for  software  development  and  how  they  support  reuse  of 
software. 

APPENDIX  B.  REUSE  PRACTICE  HISTORY 

This  section  is  optional  and  is  intended  to  summarize  the  history  of  reuse  practice  within  the 
organization. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  tmcutive  suminaiy  provides  a  sym^is  of  the  entire  plan's  ontent  to  a  management-levtl 
audience.  A  reader  sh(^d  be  able  to  get  a  gen«^  idea  oi  tte  motivation,  approach,  schedule,  re^ 
sources,  and  risks  associated  with  the  reuse  adoption  effort  Everything  discussed  in  the  executive 
summary  should  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  document  You  should  write  the  executive  sum¬ 
mary  last  If  you  do  a  good  job  on  the  document  can  get  a  good  first  draft  of  the  executive  summary 
firom  the  rest  of  the  action  plart  Tty  to  keep  this  summary  to  a  maximum  of  five  pages.  If  necessary, 
you  can  use  figures  and  tables. 

Briefly  sturunarize  the  fdkrwing  topics  in  the  executive  surtunary: 

•  Theevents  that  led  tothe  initiatimi  of  the  reuse  program  and  to  the  development  of  the  action 
plan 

•  The  objectives  and  goals  of  the  reuse  prr^ram 

•  Highlights  of  the  selected  reuse  adoption  strategy 

•  Major  milestones  of  the  schedule 

•  Estimated  resources  required  to  implement  the  plan 

•  Areas  of  hi^  risk  and  actirms  taken  or  plaimed  to  avert  these  risks 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  introduction  provi^  background  information  <»  the  reuse  program,  defines  the  scope  and 
direction  of  the  reuse  program,  describes  the  expected  results  of  implementing  the  plan,  dracribes 
the  approach  taken  to  implement  reuse,  and  identifies  areas  risk. 

1.1  REUSE  PROGRAM 

Summarize  the  events  that  led  to  the  initiation  of  your  reuse  program.  Identify  the  sponsors  and  theur 
nuMivations  to  tlw  reuse  propam.  Describe  any  specific  reuse  opportunities  you  intend  to  exploit 
by  instituting  a  reuse  practice. 
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Describe  the  reuse  adoption  objectives  of  the  reuse  program,  indicating  what  is  to  be  accmnplished 
by  the  program,  the  time  frame,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  organization’s  c^ratitxis  are  to  be 
affected. 

Also,  summarize  the  events  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  actitm  plan,  such  as  the  dtMnain  and 
reuse  capability  assessments,  strategy  development,  and  strategy  selection.  Include  references  to  any 
applicable  reports. 

IJ.  REUSE  ADOPTION  GOALS  AND  CONSTRAINTS 

Describe  the  reuse  ado>tion  goals,  i.e.,  the  specific  results  toward  which  the  reuse  program  is  directed. 
Distinguish  between  those  goals  you  expect  to  accomplish  in  the  current  adoption  cycle  (near-term 
goals)  and  those  you  expect  to  accomplish  in  later  cycles  (long-term  goals).  Identify  any  omstraints 
that  limit  goal  accomplishment. 

13  REUSE  ADOPTION  STRATEGY 

Describe  your  reuse  adoption  strategy  for  achieving  the  objectives  and  goals.  Cover  the  key  points 
of  each  strategy  component:  product,  business  model  process,  organization,  environment,  and  transi¬ 
tion.  Discuss  your  rationale  for  choosing  the  selected  strategy,  referencing  any  documented  analyses. 
Briefly  describe  any  new  technologies  or  procedures  that  wiU  be  introduced  as  part  of  your  strategy, 
and  reference  any  detailed  description  in  the  appendixes  or  other  documents. 

L4  RISK  MANAGEMENT 

List  the  areas  of  high  risk  and  their  possible  consequences.  Identify  any  actions  you  have  taken  or 
plan  to  take  to  avert  these  risks. 

2.  ORGANIZATION  AND  RESOURCES 

Organization  and  resources  describe  the  organizational  structure,  roles,  responsibilities,  and 
resources  needed  to  implement  the  selected  reuse  adoption  strategy  and  perform  the  actions  outlined 
in  the  actitm  plan. 

2.1  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 

Describe  the  organizational  structure  you  will  use  to  implement  the  action  plan.  Include  an 
organization  chart  if  available.  This  includes  the  organizational  structure  for  managing  the  reuse  ac¬ 
tion  plan  implementation,  as  well  as  the  resultant  organizational  structure  for  implementing  and  sus¬ 
taining  your  approach  to  reuse.  Identify  organizational  changes,  such  as  the  addition  of  new  working 
groups  or  omsolidation  of  existing  functions.  Identify  k^  management  and  engineering  positions,  and 
describe  their  responsibilities. 

23  PERSONNEL 

Identify  the  total  personnel  resources  and  skills  required  to  manage  and  implement  the  actitm  plan. 
Identify  the  individuals  or  sources  of  personnel  resources. 
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23  FACILITIES 

Identify  any  changes  to  your  facilities  or  purchases  of  new  equipment  or  software. 

Z4  FUNDING 

Describe  the  source  and  amount  of  funding  that  will  be  used  to  manage  and  implement  the  action 
plan. 

3.  ACTIONS 

Actions  describe  in  detail  the  work  to  be  performed  to  implement  your  reuse  adoption  strategy,  the 
deliverables,  and  the  schedule  for  performing  the  actions.  You  can  include  a  work  breakdown 
structure  here  to  show  the  action  decomposition. 

3.1  ACnON  DESCRIPTIONS 

In  this  section,  you  will  describe  each  action  in  detail.  You  can  use  the  work  breakdown  structure  as 
a  mechanism  for  organizing  this  section,  describing  the  actions  in  the  order  th^  appear  in  the  work 
breakdown  structure.  You  could  also  use  the  reuse  adoption  goals  as  an  organizing  framework, 
describing  the  actions  associated  with  each  goal. 

3.1.1  Name  of  First  Action 

Describe  the  action  to  the  level  of  detail  sufficient  for  the  individual  or  group  responsible  for 
implementing  the  action  to  understand  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  Items  to  include  are: 

•  Definition  of  the  action 

•  Required  inputs 

•  Deliverables 

•  Estimated  effort  required  to  perform  the  action 

•  Planned  start  and  completion  dates 

•  Identification  of  the  organization  or  personnel  responsible  for  implementing  the  action 

•  Funding  source  or  charge  code 

3.1.2  Name  OF  Second  AcnoN 
Repeat  this  subsection  for  each  action. 

3.2  ACTION  NETWORK 

The  action  network  describes  the  sequential  relationships  among  the  actions,  e.g.,  on  which  actions 
does  Action  A  refy  on  for  its  input.  You  can  use  a  diagram  to  illustrate  these  relationships,  such  as 
a  PERT  chart 
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33  SCHEDULE  AND  MILESTONES 

In  this  section,  you  will  provide  the  overall  schedule  of  the  actions.  Ymi  can  illustrate  the  schedule 
graphically,  e.g.,  a  Gantt  chart.  You  should  also  identify  key  events  or  milestmies,  such  as  reuse 
program  reviews,  completion  of  a  key  deliverable,  first  significant  reuse,  etc. 

4.  DATA  COU  ECnON 

Data  collection  describes  the  metrics  you  will  use  to  monitor  the  progress  of  your  implementatimi 
against  your  reuse  adoption  goals. 

4.1  METRICS 

Define  the  metrics  to  be  collected.  The  metrics  should  be  tied  to  your  reuse  adoptimi  goals.  Indicate 
the  planned  values  for  the  metrics  if  applicable. 

43  FREQUENCY  OF  DATA  COLLECTION 
Describe  when  the  identified  metrics  data  will  be  collected. 

43  MECHANISMS  FOR  DATA  COLLECTION 

Identify  how  the  metrics  data  will  be  collected,  who  will  collect  the  data,  and  any  special  tools  or 
techniques  used  to  collect  the  data. 

APPENDIX  A.  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

You  can  use  this  appendix  to  describe  in  greater  detail  any  new  technologies  or  procedures  to  be 
adopted  as  a  result  of  your  reuse  adoption  strategy.  Your  description  should  include: 

•  A  description  of  the  new  technology  or  procedure  with  a  list  of  reference  material  and  sources 
of  expertise 

•  The  reason  for  adoption 

•  Enabling  technologies  or  procedures  that  must  be  in  place  for  this  technology  to  work 

•  Skills  and  training  required 

•  The  approach  to  tailoring  the  technology  to  suit  your  specific  needs 

You  can  repeat  this  appendix  for  each  technology  or  create  a  subsection  of  this  appendix  for  each 
technology. 
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APPENDIX  G.  ASSESSMENT  WORKSHEETS 

This  appendix  provides  the  worksheets  used  by  the  assessment  team  in  conducting  a  dmnain 
assessment  and  reuse  capability  assessment  Section  4  describes  the  use  (rf  the  domain  assessment 
worksheets,  and  Section  5  describes  the  use  of  the  reuse  capability  assessment  worksheets.  The 
worksheets  are  listed  below  with  their  corresponding  section  numbers. 

Domain  assessment  worksheets  include: 

•  Domain  assessment  attributes  (Section  G.H) 

•  Domain  assessment*  individual  response  (Section  G2) 

•  Domain  assessment:  response  summary  (Section  G  J) 

•  Domain  assessment  profile  (Section  G.4) 

Reuse  capability  assessment  worksheets  include: 

•  Reuse  capability  assessment:  individual  response  (Section  Gi!) 

•  Reuse  capability  assessment:  response  summary  (Section  G.6) 

•  Reuse  capability  profile  (Section  G.7) 
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G.1  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  ATTRIBUTES 


Place  your  estimates  in  the  Individual  Response  worksheet  provided 
in  Section  G.2.  Use  the  scale  1  through  5  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
your  domain  exhibits  the  specified  attribute. 

Please  use  the  space  provided  after  each  attribute  to  enter  any 
comments  regarding  your  estimates. 


1  Not  exhibited 

2  Slightly  exhibited 

3  Moderate^  exhibited 

4  Mostly  exhibited 

5  Rilly  exhibited 


Market  Potential 


Product  Situation 

PS-1.  New  planned  products  could  benefit. 
Comments: _ 


PS-2.  Products  currently  in  development  could  benefit. 
Comments: _ 


PS-3.  Products  ready  for  enhancement  could  benefit. 
Comments: _ 


PS-4.  The  value  of  using  reusable  assets  is  high  for  the  given  product  situation. 
Comments: _ 


Market  Situation 

MS-1.  There  is  substantial  demand  in  the  given  market. 
Comments: _ 
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MS-2.  The  current  customer  base  is  representative  of  the  market. 
Comments; _ 


MS-3.  Increased  market  share  will  result  from  investment  in  reuse. 
Comments:  _ _ 


MS-4.  This  market  is  expected  to  grow. 
Comments: _ 


Existing  Domain  Assets 
Individual  and  Organizational  Expertise 

EE-1.  There  are  individuals  on  staff  who  are  experts  in  the  domain  (i.e.,  they  have  experience  building 
and  using  domain  assets). 

Comments; _ 


EE-Z  Your  organization  has  experience  building  products  for  this  domain. 
Comments: _ 


Availability  of  Existing  Software 

AS-1.  Existing  assets  support  all  work  products  needed  to  develop  new  members  of  a  product  family 
(i.e.,  requirements,  design,  code,  test  data,  and  documentation). 

Comments: _ 
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AS-Z  Existing  assets  are  well  integrated. 
Comments: _ 


AS-3.  The  features  of  all  assets  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  requirements. 
Comments: _ 


Quality  of  Existing  Software  Assets 


AQ-1.  Packaging  existing  assets  for  reuse  will  be  much  less  expensive  than  developing  them  from 
scratch. 

Comments: _ 


AQ-1  Assets  can  be  adapted  for  expected  market  needs  and  packaged  for  reuse  at  less  cost  than 
developing  them  from  scratch. 

Comments: _ 


Commonalities  and  Variabiuties 


Commonalities  in  Behavior,  Structure,  and  Implementation 

CR-1.  A  large  portion  of  the  products  can  be  built  with  common  components. 
Comments: _ 


CR-2.  A  common  architecture  for  the  domain  is  feasible  to  enhance  reuse. 
Comments: _ 
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Vuriability 

VR-1.  \briable  requirements  can  be  managed  (i.e.,  either  by  isolation  to  separate  components  or  by 
providing  an  enumerated  set  of  options). 

Comments: _ 


VR-2.  Common  components  can  be  isolated  from  variabilities  in  supporting  hardware  and  software. 
Comments: _ 


VR-3.  Nonessential  variabilities  in  customer  requirements  can  be  managed. 
Comments: _ 


Domain  Stability  and  MATURiry 


Stability  of  Customer  Needs 

CS-L  There  is  sufficient  time  to  recover  the  investment  cost  before  evolution  of  customer  needs 
makes  the  assets  obsolete. 

Comments: _ 


CS>2.  The  trends  in  customer  needs  are  clear  enough  to  permit  the  design  of  assets  that  will 
accommodate  the  changes. 

Comments: _ 


Technological  Evolution 

TS-L  There  is  sufficient  time  to  recover  the  investment  cost  before  evolution  of  the  underlying 
technology  makes  the  assets  obsolete. 

Comments: _ 
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TS-Z  The  technological  trends  are  clear  enough  to  permit  the  design  of  assets  that  will  accommodate 
the  changes. 

Comments: _ 


STANDAIUnZATlON  IN  THE  DOMAlN 

Standards 

FS'i  Existing  or  planned  standards  will  stabilize  requirements. 
Conunents: _ 


FS-Z  COTS  components  matching  existing  standards  are  available. 
Comments: _ 


FS-3.  Industry  standards  are  coming,  and  a  substantial  market  will  exist  for  reusable  assets  that 
conform  to  them. 

Comments: _ 


FS-4.  The  organization  has  a  position  in  the  domain  and  can  lead  in  developing  needed 
standards. 

Comments: _ 


FS-5.  Organizational  standards  are  an  appropriate  basis  for  designing  reusable  assets. 
Comments: _ 


Apt>eiidaG. 


It  Wodaheeti 


G.  Aaoment  Wocksheelt 


GJ  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  RESPONSE  SUMMARY 


G.  Aamment  ^MirkilMeti 
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G.4  DOMAIN  ASSESSMENT  PROFILE 


Market  Pplcatial 
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REUSE  CAPABILITY  ASSESSMENT^.  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSE 

Place  an  X  on  the  provided  scales  to  indicate  your  judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  your  organization 
meets  the  specified  goal  (1  through  5)  and  the  expected  impact  on  an  organization’s  reuse  capability 
from  fully  satisfying  the  stated  goal  (1  through  5).  You  should  indicate  a  positive  impact  when  achiev¬ 
ing  the  goal  would  result  in  an  expected  positive  reuse  performance  or  prevent  an  expected  negative 
reuse  performance. 


Application  Development  Factors 


Asset  Awareness  and  Accessibility 


AA-1  Developers  are  aware  of,  can  find,  and  have  access  to  any 
relevant  reusable  assets  and  external  sources  of  assets. 

Comments: _ 


AA-2.  Developers  are  aware  of  and  reuse  assets  that  are  specifically 
acquired  or  developed  for  their  application. 

Comments: _ 


Asset  Identification 

AI-1.  Developers  identify  potential  reusable  assets  in  each  major 
activity  in  the  development  life  cycle  that  might  satisfy  their  de¬ 
velopment  needs. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

Moderately 

Killy 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Uch 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

Killy 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Enth 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not  Moderately  fblly 

Satisfied 


□ 

1 

□ 

2 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

□ 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hiclt 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

AI-2.  Developers  identify  potential  reusable  assets  before 
establishing  constraints  that  limit  reuse  opportunities. 

Comments: _ 


Not  Moderately  Killy 

Satisfied 


□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 


No  Moderate  Higli 

Positive  Impact 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 
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AI-3.  Developers  identify  and  reuse  early  life-cycle  assets  that  result 
in  the  reuse  of  corresponding  later  life-cycle  assets. 

Comments: _ _ 


AI-4.  Developers  identify  and  reuse  desisted  high-payo^ 
reusable  assets. 

Comments: _ 


Asset  Evaluation  and  Verification 

AE-1.  Developers  understand  and  evaluate  reusable  assets  against 
their  needs  before  committing  to  reuse  an  asset 

Comments: _ 


Not 

MoJorotriy 

SmMM 

PWly 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

No 

fotitho  loyift 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

Net 

MoPtrotriy 

MIy 

SaltaM 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

S 

No 

Hii^ 

FOtfcho  lipoft 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No<  Modcnicly  fMly 
SaUsfM 


□ 

1 

□ 

2 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

□ 

S 

No 

Moderate 

Hilili 

Poeitivo  laipact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

AE-2.  Developers  verify  asset  quality  before  selectioa 
Comments: _ 


Not  Modcraldy  MIy 

SattafM 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  S 


Application  Integrability 

AN-L  Ibchnologies  applied  in  developing  applications  (i.e., 
processes,  method,  and  tools)  facilitate  die  integration  of 
reusable  assets. 

Comments: _ 


No 

Moderate 

mui 

FoeMve  laipact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

MIy 

SaUrfled 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

mill 

Poeitivc  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2  3 

4 
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Place  an  X  on  the  provided  scales  to  indicate  your  judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  your  organiaition 
meets  the  specified  goal  (1  through  S)  and  the  expected  impact  on  an  organization’s  reuse  capability 
from  fully  satisfying  the  stated  goal  (1  through  5).  You  should  indicate  a  positive  impact  when  achiev¬ 
ing  the  goal  would  result  in  an  expected  positive  reuse  performance  or  prevent  an  expected  negative 
reuse  performance. 


Asset  Development  Factoes 


Needs  Identification 

NI-1.  Current  developer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 
Comments: _ _ 


NI-2.  Anticipated  developer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 
Comments: _ 


Not 

PWly 

SatfalM 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Modem* 

Pothive  latpact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

Ftelly 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

No 

Moderate 

Hitli 

Po(ith«  fanpact 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

NI-3.  Current  customer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 
Comments: _ 


NI-4.  Anticipated  customer  needs  for  solutions  are  identified. 
Comments: _ 


NI-5.  Identified  needs  are  used  as  a  basis  for  acquiring  or  developing 
reusable  assets  to  meet  the  specified  needs. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

Moderately 

MIy 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hich 

Positive  laqpact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

PUly 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

No 

Moderate 

Hick 

Podlhre  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderatdy 

P^ily 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

High 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Asset  InterCsce  and  Architecture  Definition 


AD-1.  The  relationships  of  an  asset  to  its  external  environment  are 
defined. 

Comments: _ 


AD-Z  The  relationships  between  assets  within  the  same  major 
activity  (e.g.,  requirements  analysis,  design,  etc.)  of  the 
development  life  cycle  of  a  product  are  defined. 

Comments: _ 


Needs  and  Solutions  Relationships 

NS-1.  'D’ansformation  relationships  between  needs  and  their 
corresponding  solutions  are  defined  (e.g.,  from  requirements 
to  design,  from  design  to  code,  etc.). 

Comments: _ 


NS-Z  Identified  transformation  relationships  between  needs  and 
solutions  are  used  a$  a  basis  for  acquiring  or  developing  broad- 
spectrum  assets. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

Moderately 

SatbUed 

FWly 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Uch 

PaeMve  Impact 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

Not  Moderately  Rilly 

Satfafled 


□ 

1 

□ 

2 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

□ 

5 

No 

Moderate 

HiCh 

Positive  laipact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

roily 

SatisOed 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hitb 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

roily 

Satisfied 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hitb 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

Commonality  and  Variability  Definition 


CV-L  Commonality  and  variability  relationships  between  needs  are 
defined  and  used  to  acquire  or  develop  assets  to  meet  multiple 
needs. 

Comments: _ 


Not  Moderately  ftolly 

SaUUied 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  S 


No  Moderate  Hlfh 

Positive  Impact 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 
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CV-2.  Commonality  and  variability  relationships  between  solutions 
(assets,  architectures  of  assets)  are  defined  and  used  to  acquire 
or  develop  adaptable  solutions  for  meeting  multiple  nee^. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

Modcntcly 

SaiisfM 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hidi 

PoUlivc  Iwpof 

t 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Asset  Value  Determination 


AV-1.  The  net  value  of  an  asset  is  estimated  based  on  experience  data 
and  identified  needs. 

Comments: _ 


AV-2.  The  estimated  net  value  of  an  asset  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
focusing  the  organization’s  resources  on  acquiring  or 
developing  high<payoff  assets  for  reuse. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

Moderately 

flilly 

Satlsned 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hicb 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

Satisned 

Flilly 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

No 

Moderate 

Hifh 

Positive  Impact 

o 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Asset  Reusability 


AR-1.  Technologies  applied  in  developing  reusable  assets  facilitate 
their  integration  into  applications. 

Comments: _ 


Asset  Quality 

AQ-1.  Reusable  assets  are  under  configuration  (X)ntrol. 
Comments: _ 


Not 

Moderately 

Sadsfied 

Fblly 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hieii 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

Fiilly 

Sadsfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

mdi 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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AQ-2.  Feedback  on  reusable  assets  is  collected  and  used  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  reusable  assets. 

Comments: _ 


AQ-3.  Sufficient  data  is  provided  for  an  application  developer  to 
understand,  evaluate,  and  apply  reusable  assets. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

*  *  -  -a .>-a-- 

iwMcnMBiy 

FWUy 

SaiiitM 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hilli 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

3 

4 

Not 

Moderately 

Rtlly 

SatfalM 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

mch 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

AQ4.  Reusable  assets  are  verified  against  their  specifications. 
Comments: _ 


Not 

Moderately 

Riily 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hidi 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

AQ-5.  Reusable-asset  quality  goals  or  standards  are  established  and 
tracked. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

□ 

1 

□ 

2 

Moderately 

Satisfied 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

fVilly 

□ 

5 

No 

Moderate 
Podtive  Impact 

Hi^ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Place  an  X  on  the  provided  scales  to  indicate  your  judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  your  organization 
meets  the  specified  goal  (1  through  5)  and  the  expected  impact  on  an  organization’s  reuse  capability 
from  fully  satisfying  the  stated  goal  (1  through  5).  You  should  indicate  a  positive  impact  when  achiev¬ 
ing  the  goal  would  result  in  an  expected  positive  reuse  performance  or  prevent  an  expected  negative 
reuse  performance. 


Management  Factors 


Organizational  Commitment 


OC-1.  Management  commits  to  defining,  implementing,  and 
improving  the  organization’s  approach  to  reuse  and 
demonstrates  its  commitment  to  the  staff. 

Comments:  _ _ 


OC-2.  Management  commits  funding,  staffing,  and  other  resources 
to  deHne,  implement,  and  improve  the  organization’s 
approach  to  reuse. 

Comments: _ _ _ 


Not 

Moderately 

Plilly 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hich 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

Flilly 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hieh 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

OC-3.  The  staff  supports  the  organization’s  approach  to  defining, 
implementing,  and  improving  the  organization’s  approach  to 
reuse. 

Comments: _ - 


Not 

□ 

1 

□ 

2 

Moderately 

Satisfied 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

Flilly 

□ 

5 

No 

Moderate 
Positive  Impact 

Hith 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

OC-4.  Management  structures  its  organization,  policies,  procedures, 
and  standards  to  facilitate  a  standard  reuse  process 
supporting  multiple  product  development  efforts. 

Not 

□ 

1 

Moderately 

Satidied 

□  □ 

2  3 

□ 

4 

Rilly 

□ 

5 

Comment?!! 

HiCii 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

1 

□  □ 

2  3 

□ 

4 

□ 

5 
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Pianning  and  Directi<m 


PD-1.  Reuse  strategies  are  defined  for  product  development  efforts 
in  support  of  product  objectives,  and  product  development  ac¬ 
tivities  are  planned  and  directed  in  accordance  with  the 
product  development’s  reuse  strategy. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

Moderately 

Satbfied 

M|y 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

S 

No 

Moderate 

Pocilhclavac 

« 

Hua 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

4 

PD-2.  Product  line  reuse  strategies  are  developed  to  maximize  the 
benefits  of  reuse  over  sets  of  related  products,  and  the  product 
line  activities  are  planned  and  directed  in  accordance  with  the 
strategies. 

Comments: _ 


PD-3.  Management  develops  a  long-term  strategy  for  improving  the 
organization’s  reuse  capability,  and  the  organization’s  im¬ 
provement  efforts  are  planned  and  directed  in  accordance  with 
the  improvement  strategy. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

MOMmaj 

EWIy 

Saddled 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

HItfl 

Podtive  Inpact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2  3 

4 

5 

Moderately 

MUy 

Saddled 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

MUi 

Podtbelavact 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

PD-4.  New  business  opportunities  are  created  that  take  advantage  of 
the  organization’s  reuse  capability  and  reusable  assets. 

Comments: _ 


Not  Modcniely  mily 

Saddled 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  S 


No  Moderate  Mill 

Fooidee  laapact 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 


Costing  and  Pricing 


CP-1.  Reuse  cost  accounting  procedures  are  defined  and  enacted. 
Comments: _ 


Not  Moderately  Mlly 
Saddled 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 


No  Moderate  M||i 

Foddee  laipact 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 
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dWoriahecti 


CP-2.  Management  establishes  a  long-tenn  plan  for  funding  reuse 
activities  and  improvement  efforts. 

Comments: _ 


CP-3.  Product  pricing  and  funding  strategies  take  into  account 
expected  costs  and  anticipated  benefits  of  reuse  over  the 
product  or  product  line. 

Conunents: _ 


Not 

Modwitoly 

fWHjr 

SaiMed 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Motealc 

1001 

■>_  - 

I^OwllVf  UBpaC 

t 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

-■ - - 

IQOQCmMJ 

ftally 

Sattaflcd 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moments 

-  »— - 

ntMI¥C  UipM 

t 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Legal  and  Contractual  Constraints 


LC-1.  Reuse  legal  or  contractual  constraints  are  identified  and 
enforced. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

^  ^  -  ■ - -o 

Ftally 

Sattaflcd 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

-  - 

inoflcraw 

HI0I 

FMtaivc  taapact 

□ 

□  □ 

D 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

LC-2.  Legal  and  contractual  constraints  on  reuse  are  removed  or 
reduced  to  increase  the  potential  for  reuse  when  feasible. 

Comments: _ _ 


Intergroup  Coordination 


Not 

□ 

1 

□ 

2 

Moderately 

Sattaflcd 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

ftaUy 

□ 

5 

No 

Moderate 
FoUtive  bapact 

High 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2 

4 

5 

IC-1.  Application  and  asset  development  activities  are  coordinated 
between  and  among  application  and  asset  development  groups 
to  identify,  track,  and  resolve  intergroup  issues. 

Comments: _ 


Not  Modcnidy 
Sattaflcd 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 


No  Modcntc  Hidi 

Fooitive  lavact 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 
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Place  an  X  on  the  provided  scales  to  indicate  your  judgment  of  the  extent  to  \xdiich  your  organizaticm 
meets  the  specified  goal  (1  through  5)  and  the  expected  impact  on  an  organization’s  reuse  capability 
firom  fully  satisfying  the  stated  goal  (1  through  5).  You  should  indicate  a  positive  impact  when  achiev¬ 
ing  the  goal  would  result  in  an  expected  positive  reuse  performance  or  prevent  an  expected  negative 
reuse  performance. 


Process  and  Teoinology  Factors 


Process  Definition  and  Integration 


PI-1.  Reuse  activities  and  resources  are  identified  in  the  product 
software  development  plan. 

Comments: _ _ 


PI-2.  Standard  reuse  processes  are  defined  and  integrated  with  the 
organization’s  standard  software  development  process. 

Comments: _ _ _ 


PI-3.  Standard  reuse  processes  provide  sufficient  flexibility  for 
tailoring  the  standard  processes  to  the  unique  needs  of  the 
product  development  efforts. 

Comments: _ _ 


PI-4.  Hie  standard  reuse  processes  have  sufficient  flexibilify  to 
adapt  to  new  product  environments  (markets). 

Comments: _ _ 


Not 

Moderately 

MIy 

Sattelied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

rack 

Fotitivc  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

Fklly 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hick 

Fosilive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

Pblly 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hick 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

fklly 

Satisfied 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hick 

Positive  Impact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Measurement 


MS-t  The  impact  of  reuse  on  cost,  scludule,  and  product  is 
estimated  during  development  planning;  then  actual  impacts 
ate  recorded  as  the  development  proceeds. 

Comments: _ 


MS>1  Reuse  experiences  from  past  and  current  projects  are  collected 
and  made  available. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

fWijr 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Modtrata 

ta^ 

t 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

3 

4 

IKS 

Not 

SaiMied 

IWly 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

uia 

Fotitive  layat 

t 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

MS>3.  The  effectiveness  and  efficient  of  reuse  technologies  are 
measured  and  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  most 
suitable  technologies  for  given  situations. 

Comments: _ 


Not  Modtrately  IteUy 
SadUicd 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 


No  Moderate  Higk 

Poaiihe  bapact 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1 _ 2  3  4  5 


Continuous  Process  Improvement 


CI-1.  Performance  of  the  standard  reuse  processes  is  measured  and 
analyzed  to  increase  understanding  and  identify  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

Comments: _ 


CI-2  Plans  are  established  to  systematicalfy  address  weaknesses 
identified  in  the  standard  reuse  processes. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

Moderately 

Ptelly 

Satfafied 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Usk 

Potitive  laipact 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

Not 

Moderately 

Satbfied 

Ptelly 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 
Potitive  layac 

t 

Hidi 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

2  3 

4 

5 
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Itraiidiig 


TR-L  The  kiKW^ge  and  skills  necessaiy  to  efbcdv^  apj^  an 
oiganizatioa’s  reuse  tedmologies  are  detnmined,  gaps  in  the 
staff’s  kno«dedge  and  sldDs  are  identified,  and  a  plan  is 
devd(^)ed  and  enacted  to  fiQ  the  gaps. 

Conunents: _ 


Not 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

MtiOtrote 
PodtKo  hopoi 

Ui^ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2  3 

4 

■El 

TR-2  The  effectiveness  of  training  to  fill  the  gaps  in  necessaiy  reuse 
technology  knov^dge  and  skOls  is  measured  and  ana^rzed  to 
identify  weaknesses. 

Comments: _ 


Not  ModmMdjr  Mlj 
SatUM 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 


No  Modcnle  Rich 

Pooitive  lapact 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  2  3  4  5 


TR*3.  Plans  are  established  to  systematically  address  the  weaknesses 
identified  in  reuse  techm^sgy  training. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

□ 

1 

□ 

2 

Moderately 

SatiUied 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

fWly 

□ 

5 

No 

Moderate 
PatUve  tapact 

neb 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tool  Support 


TS-L  Reuse  tools  are  used  to  support  defined  reuse  activities  and 
methods  for  which  they  are  effective. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

□ 

1 

□ 

2 

Moderately 

SatiUled 

□ 

3 

□ 

4 

EUly 

□ 

5 

No 

Moderate 
Positive  Inpact 

Hi|b 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

TS-2  Reuse  tools  are  acquired,  developed,  or  tailored  to  support  the 
standard  reuse  processes. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

-  a-  .  -a-- 

MOCKfltCiy 

fWly 

Sathfled 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

Hi|b 

Positive  laipact 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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TS-S.  Reuse  tools  are  integrated  with  the  organization’s  software 
development  envirmunent 

Cmnments; _ 


TS-4.  Reuse  tools  provide  sufGcient  flexibili^  to  adapt  to  new 
process  or  product  environments. 

Comments; _ 


Technology  Innovation 


NM 

My 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

N* 

ft 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

N«t 

□ 

1 

»  *  -  -■ ^ 

SatUM 

□  □ 

2  3 

□ 

4 

My 

□ 

5 

N« 

Moderate 
PMilhc  lapact 

Utfi 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

TI-L  Management  and  staff  are  aware  of  new  and  evolving 
technologies  and  standards  that  may  affect  their  products  and 
reusable  assets. 

Comments: _ 


TI-2.  New  technologies  are  identified  that  will  meet  or  drive 
customer  needs,  have  a  clear  benefit,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
organization’s  reuse  capability.  Selected  technologies  are 
inserted  into  the  organization’s  process  or  product. 

Comments: _ 


Not 

Modentdy 

SMidM 

niUy 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 

PoeMvelapoc 

t 

Hi|h 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

Not 

raooeraicij 

Salfaficd 

nilly 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

No 

Moderate 
Poeitive  Inpac 

t 

Mill 

□ 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 
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G.6  REUSE  CAPABOJTY  ASSESSMENl^  RESPONSE  SUMMARY 
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G.7  REUSE  CAPABILITY  PROFILE 


Critical  Success 

Factor 

Application 

AA 

AI 

Development 

AE 

AN 

Asset 

NI 

AD 

NS 

Development 

cv 

AV 

AR 

AQ 

Management 

OC 

PD 

CP 

LC 

IC 

Process 

PI 

MS 

and 

a 

’Rchnology 

TR 

TS 

TI 

OpportmiisUc  Integrated  Leveraged  Antidpatiag 


ID 


ID 


ID  2D 


1D5D 


3D 


ID  2D 


ID 


AQ  I  ID  |2D3D4D 


oc  ID  2D  3D  C] 


ID 


ID 


2D3D 


2D 


2D3D 


3D 


ID  2D 


VJUOl  IlUl.  5aU9liCU 

Goal  slightly  satisfied 
Goal  moderately  satisfied 
Goal  mostly  satisfied 
Goal  fuUy  satisfied 


*S~  Impact  less  than  moderate 

Numbers  represent 
goal  identifiers 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  ACRONYMS 


ARPA 

Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 

CARDS 

Central  Archive  for  Reusable  Defense  Software 

CASE 

computer-aided  software  engineering 

CDROM 

compact  disk  read-only  niemoiy 

CFRP 

Conceptual  Framework  for  Reuse  Processes 

CMM 

Capability  MaturiQr  Model 

COTS 

commercial  off-the-shelf 

DBMS 

Data  Base  Management  ^tem 

DEARS 

Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  Supplement 

DoD 

Department  of  Defense 

DSB 

Defense  Science  Board 

FAR 

Federal  Acquisition  Reguladons 

GPLR 

government  purpose  license  rights 

GUI 

graphical  user  intmfoce 

IE 

Improvement  Efforts 

m&D 

independant  research  and  development 

ISO 

International  Standards  Organization 

JIAWG 

Joint  Integrated  Avionics  Working  Group 

Lex 

lexical  anatysis  program  generator 

NSIA 

National  SecuriQr  Industrial  Association 

OPD 

Organizational  Process  Development 

Abb-1 


iMt  of  AbbrevMlioM  mkI  Acronyro 


PAD 

Project  Application  Development 

PARC 

Palo  Alto  Research  Center 

PERT 

Program  Evaluation  and  Review  'Kchnique 

PLD 

Product-Iine-Based  Product  and  Process  Development 

RCM 

Reuse  Capability  Model 

RFP 

request  for  proposal 

ROI 

return  on  investment 

RSO 

reusable  software  object 

SADT 

Structured  Analysis  and  Design  l^hnique 

SEI 

Software  Engineering  Institute 

SEPG 

Software  Engineering  Process  Group 

STARS 

Software  Ibchnology  for  Adaptable,  Reliable  Systems 

TQM 

total  quality  management 

VCOE 

Virginia  Center  of  Excellence  for  Software  Reuse  and  Tfechnology 
Hansfer 

YACC 

yet  another  compiler-compiler 

Abb-2 


GLOSSARY 


Abstraction 

Activity 

Asset 

Business  area 
Business  area  potential 
Business  model 

Configuration  management  tools 

Constraint 

Control 

Critical  success  factor 

Critical  success  factor  goal 


A  description  of  a  collection  of  things  that  applies 
equally  well  to  any  one  of  them. 

A  step  of  a  process  for  producing  or  evaluating  data 
elements  to  satisfy  objectives  supporting  that 
process.  An  activity  comprises  other  steps. 

Any  tangible  resource  that  may  apply  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem. 

A  coherent  market  characterized  by  potential 
customers  possessing  similar  needs. 

The  level  of  reuse  opportunities  possible  in  an 
organization’s  business  area. 

Hie  component  of  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  that 
identifies  the  business  entities  involved  in  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  process  and  the  contractual  and  financial 
relationships  among  them. 

Ibols  to  track  changes  and  identify  baselines  in 
software  products,  including  reusable  assets. 

A  limitation  on  decisions. 

Entities  that  constrain  or  enable  an  activity  or 
information  used  to  direct  performance  of  an 
activity.  Relates  to  SADT 

Element  of  the  reuse  capability  assessment  model 
corresponding  to  an  issue  most  critical  to  improving 
reuse  capability. 

A  result  to  be  achieved  to  satisfy  a  critical  success 
factor. 


Current  reuse  situation 


An  organization’s  present  reuse  situation.  See  reuse 
situation. 
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Customer 

Data  element 

Decision 

Design 

Developer 

Domain 

Domain  analysis 

Domain  assessment 

Domain  Assessment  Model 

Entrance  criteria 
Environment  approach 

Exit  criteria 
Family 


The  person  or  organization  that  specifies  the 
requirement  for,  accepts,  and  authorizes  payment 
for  a  product. 

(1)  A  piece  or  collection  of  informatitm  that  is  used 
as  an  input  or  output  of  an  activity.  (2)  A  collection 
of  information  fundamental  to  a  system. 

A  choice  among  allowable  alternatives. 

The  process  of  defining  the  software  architecture, 
components,  modules,  interfiu^s,  test  approach,  and 
data  for  a  software  system  to  satisfy  specified 
requirements. 

The  person  or  organization  that  produces  or 
maintains  a  product. 

(1)  A  coherent  business  area.  (2)  A  product  family 
and  an  associated  production  process  supporting  a 
product  line.  (3)  A  functional  area  covered  by  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  systems  or  across  systems  in  which  similar 
software  requirements  exist 

The  study  and  formalization  of  domain  knowledge. 
The  expertise  in  a  business  area  is  formalized  to 
create  standards  for  problem  descriptions  and 
corresponding  solutions. 

A  method  used  by  an  organization  to  qualitatively 
estimate  its  business  area  potential. 

The  set  of  business  environment  and  product  factors 
that  influence  an  organization’s  reuse  opportunities. 

Conditions  that  must  be  met  before  an  activity  can 
be  started. 

The  component  of  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  that 
defines  the  tools  to  be  used  to  support  the  software 
process. 

Conditions  that  must  be  met  before  an  activity  can 
be  considered  successfully  completed. 

A  set  of  things  with  enough  in  common  that  it  pays 
to  consider  their  common  characteristics  before 
noting  specific  properties  of  instances. 
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Generators 

Goal 

Implementation  stage 

Improved  reuse  situation 
Input 

Instantiation 
life  (7cle 

Mechanism 

Metaprogramming 

Method 

Methodology 

Model 

Objective 


(l)lbols  that  provide  automated  assistance  for 
generating  specific  environment  components,  parts, 
or  harnesses.  (2)  Ibols  that  transform  application- 
oriented  specification  languages  into  executable 
code. 

A  specific,  time-related,  measurable  target. 

Element  of  the  reuse  capability  implementation 
model  representing  a  possible  operational  steady 
state  in  an  organization’s  reuse  practice.  It  is  defined 
in  terms  of  critical  success  factor  goals. 

An  organization’s  reuse  situation  resulting  from  a 
reuse  program.  See  reuse  situation. 

Information  used  and  transformed  in  an  activity. 
Relates  to  SADT 

Creating  a  thing  from  a  representation  of  an 
abstraction  denoting  a  set  of  such  things. 

A  sequence  of  distinct  states  of  an  entity  beginning 
with  its  initial  conception  and  ending  when  it  is  no 
longer  available  for  use. 

Roles  responsible  for  performing  an  activiQr  and 
methods  that  can  be  used  to  perform  an  activity. 
Relates  to  SADT 

A  method  for  creating  abstract  components  and 
extracting  concrete  components  from  them. 

Guidance  and  criteria  that  prescribe  a  systematic, 
repeatable  technique  for  performing  an  activity. 

An  integrated  body  of  principles,  practices,  and 
methods  that  prescribes  the  proper  performance  of 
a  process. 

A  representation  of  a  thing  from  which  analysis 
provides  approximate  answers  to  designated 
questions  about  the  thing  itself. 

The  intended  or  desired  result  of  a  course  of  action. 
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Organizational  approach 

The  component  of  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  that 
defines  which  organizations  will  be  affected  by  the 
reuse  program. 

Organizational  objective 

What  an  organizatimi  intends  to  achieve  through  the 
conduct  of  its  business. 

Output 

Information  produced  in  an  activity.  Relates  to 
SADT 

Plan 

A  designation  of  tasks  and  resource  allocations  for 
accomplishing  a  specified  objective. 

Potential  reuse  opportunity 

The  set  of  reuse  opportunities  that  will  result  in 
actual  reuse  when  ncploited. 

Process 

A  partially  ordered  set  of  steps  intended  to 
accomplish  specified  objectives. 

Process  approach 

The  component  of  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  that 
defines  the  processes,  methods,  and  standards  ^t 
will  be  used. 

Product 

The  aggregation  of  all  work  products  resulting  from 
a  process  or  activity. 

Product  approach 

The  component  of  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  that 
defines  the  end  products  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
reuse  effort. 

Product  line 

A  collection  of  existing  and  potential  products  that 
address  a  designated  business  area. 

Program 

(1)  An  aggregation  of  software  components  that, 
when  integrated  with  hardware,  operates  as  a  unit.  (2) 
A  directed,  funded  effort  to  acquire,  develop,  or 
maintain  a  product. 

Project 

An  undertaking  requiring  concerted  effort,  which  is 
focused  on  developing  or  maintaining  a  specific 
product,  ’^ically,  a  project  has  its  own  funding,  cost 
accounting,  and  delivery  schedule. 

Reengineering 

The  modification  of  software  to  improve  its 
maintainability,  reusability,  or  evolvability. 
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Repository 

Requirements  analysis 
Reusable  asset 

Reuse 

Reuse  action  plan 
Reuse  adoption  goal 
Reuse  adoption  objective 
Reuse  Adoption  process 

Reuse  adoption  strategy 
Reuse  agent 

Reuse  capability 

Reuse  capability  assessment 

Reuse  capability  assessment  model 


An  organized,  shared  collection  of  information  about 
business  and  software.  A  base  of  knowledge  that  can 
support  software  development  and  maintenance. 

The  process  of  studying  user  needs  to  arrive  at  a 
definition  of  system  or  software  requirements. 

A  tangible  resource  that  is  acquired  or  developed  for 
the  sdution  of  multiple  problems. 

The  use  of  an  asset  in  the  solution  of  different 
problems  or  different  versions  of  a  problem. 

A  plan  for  implementing  a  reuse  practice  based  on 
a  reuse  adoption  strategy. 

A  measurable  result  toward  which  the  reuse  program 
is  directed  to  achieve  the  reuse  adoption  objectives. 

What  an  organization  intends  to  achieve  through  its 
reuse  program. 

A  defined  set  of  activities  to  incorporate  the  practice 
of  software  reuse  as  a  permanent  part  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  culture  and  way  of  doing  business— a  process 
to  institutionalize  reuse. 

A  plan  of  action  to  achieve  the  reuse  adoption  goals 
and  objectives. 

(1)  A  defined  role  of  the  Reuse  Adoption  process.  (2) 
An  individual  or  group  that  is  empowered  to  plan 
and  implement  a  reuse  program. 

The  range  of  expected  results  in  reuse  effectiveness, 
proficiency,  and  efficiency  that  can  be  achieved  by  an 
organization’s  process. 

A  method  used  by  an  organization  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  its  current  reuse  capability  and  to 
identify  potential  opportunities  for  improving  its 
capability. 

Component  model  of  the  RCM  used  in  a  reuse 
capability  assessment. 
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Reuse  capability  implementation  model  Component  model  of  the  RCM  used  by  an 

organization  to  plan  the  inq>lementation  of  its  reuse 
program.  Specificalty,  it  is  used  to  establish  reuse 
adoption  goals. 

Reuse  Capability  Model  (RCM)  The  set  of  organizational  and  process  factors  that 

influence  an  organization’s  reuse  capability. 

Reuse  champion  (1)  A  defined  role  of  the  Reuse  Adoption  process.  (2) 

An  individual  or  group  that  advocates  and  supports 
a  reuse  program. 


Reuse-driven  software  process 
Reuse  economics  model 

Reuse  effectiveness 

Reuse  efficiency 
Reuse  opportunity 

Reuse  proficiency 
Reuse  program 
Reuse  program  plan 

Reuse  situation 


A  process  that  describes  activities  that  create  or 
utilize  reusable  assets. 

A  general  framework  for  making  estimates  and 
decisions  about  the  economic  desirability  of  reusing 
software.  It  covers  costs,  productivity,  ROI,  in¬ 
cremental  funding,  and  quality. 

The  ratio  of  the  value  of  actual  reuse  opportunities 
exploited  to  the  value  of  potential  reuse 
opportunities. 

The  ratio  of  reuse  benefit  to  reuse  costs. 

An  occasion  when  an  existing  asset  or  one  to  be 
developed  for  reuse  may  satisfy  a  current  or 
anticipated  need. 

The  ratio  of  the  actual  reuse  opportunities  exploited 
to  the  organization’s  targeted  reuse  opportunities. 

An  organizational  effort  to  institutionalize  and 
improve  the  practice  of  reuse  in  the  organization. 

A  plan  for  implementing  a  reuse  program.  It 
identifies  what  is  to  be  accomplished  with  the  reuse 
program,  how  the  program  will  be  conducted,  and 
who  will  participate. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  an  organization  and  its 
environment  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  reuse.  It 
includes  characteristics  of  the  organization’s  pro¬ 
cess,  methods,  and  tools;  its  culture;  relationships 
with  its  customers,  suppliers,  and  competitors;  its 
legal  and  contractual  environment;  and  so  on. 
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Risk 

Risk  aversion  strategy 

Specialization 

Specification 

Sponsor 

Step 

Tkilor 


Ikrgeted  reuse  opportunity 

Iksk 

Hransition  approach 

User 

Validation 


A  potential  for  incurring  undewable  results. 

An  approach  to  change  a  risk  by  reducing  the  loss, 
reducing  the  uncertainty,  or  increasing  the  chdces 
a\'9ilable  that  present  less  risk. 

Constraining  an  abstraction  to  denote  a  subset 

A  document  that  prescribes,  in  a  complete,  precise, 
verifiable  manner,  the  requirements,  design,  behav¬ 
ior,  or  other  characteristics  of  a  system  or  ^tem 
component. 

(1)  A  defined  role  of  the  Reuse  Adoption  process.  (2) 
An  individual  or  group  that  authorizes  and 
reinforces  a  reuse  program. 

An  activity  or  an  unelaborated  action. 

Modify  for  a  purpose;  may  set  parameter  values  or 
instantiate  for  specific  reuse,  or,  conversely, 
parameterize  or  abstract  for  improved  reusability.  It 
includes  specializations,  generalizations,  or  conver¬ 
sions,  such  as  tuning  to  improve  performance  or 
qualify,  customization  to  improve  applicability  to 
specific  contexts,  or  extension  to  improve 
conformance  to  requirements. 

The  set  of  reuse  opportunities  toward  which  an 
organization  directs  its  effort  implicitly  and  explicit¬ 
ly.  These  opportimities  may  or  may  not  result  in 
actual  reuse  when  exploited. 

A  work  assignment  subject  to  management 
accountability  to  accomplish  a  specified  objective. 

The  component  of  a  reuse  adoption  strategy  that 
defines  how  and  when  the  changes  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  policies,  procedures,  processes,  methods, 
standards,  and  tools  will  be  accomplished. 

(1)  A  defined  role  of  the  Reuse  Adoption  process.  (2) 
An  individual  or  group  that  uses  the  adopted  reuse 
technologies. 

The  evaluation  of  a  work  product  to  determine 
whether  it  satisfies  customer  needs. 
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Verification  The  evaluaticai  of  a  work  product  to  determine 

wdiether  it  meets  its  specification. 

Work  product  Any  configuration-managed  artifact  that  is  the 

embodiment  of  some  data  element 
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